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THE following Letters are addressed to the friends of vital and 
- practical religion, because the author is persuaded that the very 
essence of true piety is concerned in this controversy ; and that 
godly men are the only proper judges of divine truth, being the 
only humble, upright, and earnest inquirers after it. So far from 
thinking, with Dr, Priestley, that “‘ an unbiassed temper of mind 
is attained in consequence of becoming more indifferent to religion 
in general, and to all the modes and doctrines of it ;’’ he is satis- 
fied that persons of that description have a most powerful bias 
against the truth. Though it were admitted, that false principles, 
accompanied with a bigoted attachment to them, are ‘worse than 
none; yet he cannot admit, that irreligious men are destitute of 
principles. He has no notion of human minds being unoccupied 
or indifferent : he that is not a friend to religion in any mode, is 
an enemy to it in all modes ; he is a libertine ; he doeth evil, and 
therefore, hateth the light. And shall we compliment such a charac- 
ter, by acknowledging him to be in “a favourable situation for dis- 
tinguishing between truth and falsehood ?”’* God forbid! It is 
he that doeth his will, that shall know of his doctrine. The hum- 
ble, the candid, the upright inquirers after truth, are the persons 
who are likely to find it; and to them the author takes the liberty 
to appeal. 

The principal occasion of these Letters was, the late union 
among Protestant Dissenters, in reference to civil affairs, having 
been the source of various misconception, and, as the writer ap- 
prehends, improved as a mean of disseminating Socinian principles. 

In the late application to Parliament, for the repeal of the Cor- 


= * Tisecourses on Various Subjects, p. 95. 
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poration and Test Acts, the Dissenters have united, srithscnle 
respect to their doctrinal principles. They considered themselves 
as applying merely for a civil right ; and that, in such an applica- 
tion, difference in theological sentiment had no more concern than 
it has in the union of a nation under one civil head or form of 
government. 

This union, however, has become an occasion of many reflec- 
tions. Serious men of the Established Church have expressed 
their surprise, that some Dissenters could unite with others, so op- 
posite in their religious principles ; and, had the union been of a 
religious nature, it must, indeed have been surprising. Others 
have supposed, that the main body of Dissenters had either imbi- 
bed the Socinian system, or were hastily approaching towards if. 
Whether the suggestion of Dr. Horsley, that “‘ the genuine Cal- 
vinists, among our modern Dissenters, are very few,” has con- 
tributed to this opinion, or, whatever be its origin, it is far from 
being just. Every one who knows the Dissenters, knows that the 
body of them are what is commonly called orthodox. Dr. Priest- 
ley, who is well known to be sufficiently sanguine, in estima- 
ting the numbers of his party ; so sanguine, that, when speaking 
of the common people of this country, he reckons “nine out of ten 
of them would prefer a Unitarian to a Trinitarian liturgy ;”* yet 
acknowledges, in regard to the Dissenters, that Unitarians are by 
far the minority. In Birmingham, where the proportion of their’ 
number, to the rest of the Dissenters, is greater than in any town — 
in the kingdom, it appears, from Dr. Priestley’s account of the 
matter, that those called orthodox are nearly three to one: and 
throughout England and Wales, they have been supposed to be 
‘Cas two, if not as three to one, to the Socinians and Arians inclu- 
sive.’’} ‘ 

If Dr. Horsley found it necessary, in support vi his cause, to 
overturn Dr. Priestley’s assertion, that ‘* great bodies of men do 


* Defence of Unitarianism, for 1786, p. 6). 
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not change their opinions in a small space of tithe 3 some think 
he might have found an example more to his purpose, than that of 
the body of Dissenters having deserted their former principles, in 
the well-known change of the major part of the Chnrch of Eng- 
land ; who, about the time of Archbishop Laud, went off from 
Calvinism to Arminianism. Had this example been adduced, his 
. antagonist. might have found some difficulty in maintaining his 
ground against him ; as it is an undoubted fact, anda fact which he 
himself acknowledges, with several others of the kind, in the 
Third of his Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham. — 
The supposition, however, of the Dissenters being generally 
gone, or going off, to Socinianism, though far from just, has not 
been without its apparent grounds. The consequence which So- 
cinians have assumed, in papers and pamphlets which have been 
circulated about the country, has afforded room for such a suppo- 
sition. It has not been very uncommon for them to speak of 
themselves, as rae Dissenrers, tHE Movern Dissenters, &c. 
It was said, in a paper that was published more than once, ‘“ The 
ancient, like the’Modern Dissenters, worshipped one God ; they 
hnew nothing of the Nicene or Athanasian creeds.””. The celebra- 
ted authoress of The Address to the Opposers of the Repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, is not clear in this matter. That _ 
otherwise admirable performance is tinged with pride of party 
consequence. ‘‘We thank you, gentlemen,” she says, for the 
* “compliment paid to Dissenrers, when you suppose, that the 
moment they are eligible to places of power and profit, all 
such places will ot once be filled with them. We had not the 
presumption to imagine, that, inconsiderable as we are in num- 
bers, compared to the Established Church ; inferior, too, in for- 
tune and influence ; labouring, as we do, under the frowns of 
the court sae ANATHEMA. OF THE ORTHODOX; we should 
make our way so readily into to the recesses of royal favour.” 
Even the Monthly Reviewers, though they have borne testimony 
against mingling doctrinal disputes with those of the repeal of the 
Test laws;* yet, have sometimes spoken of Dissenters and Secin- 


* Monthly Review Enlarged, Vol. I. p. 233. 
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ians, as ifthey were terms of the same meaning and extent. coe 
appears to us as absurd,” they say, “to charge the religious prin- 
ciples of rnz Dissenters with republicanism, as it would be to 
advance the same accusation against the Newtonian philosophy. 
The doctrine of gravitation may as well be deemed dangerous to 
‘the state, as SocrnranisM.’’* : 
Is it unnatural, from such representations as these, for those 
who know but little of us, to consider the Socinians as constitut! Pa 
the main body of the Dissenters ; and the Calvinists as only a few ~ 
stragglers, who follow these leading men at a distance in all their 
measures ; but whose numbers and consequence are so small, that 
even the mention of their names among Protestant Dissenters, may 
very well be omitted ? 
This, however, as it only affects our reputation, or, at most, 
can only impede the repeal of the Test laws, by strengthening a 
prejudice, too strong already, against the whole body of Dissent- 
ers, might be overlooked. But this is not all: itis pretty evi- 
dent, that the union among us, in civil matters, has been improved 
for the purpose of disseminating religious principles.. At one of 
the most public meetings for the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, as the author was credibly informed, Socinian peculiari- ; 
ities were advanced, which passed unnoticed, because those of 
contrary principles did not choose to interrupt the harmony of the — 
meeting, by turning the attention of gentlemen from the immediate 
object for which they were assembled. What end could Dr. 
Priestley have, in introducing so much about the Test Act, in his 
controversy with Mr. Burn, on the person of Christ, except it were 
to gild the pill, and make it go down the easier with Calvinistic 
Dissenters ? : ; 
The writer of these Letters does not biel he Dissenters of . 
his own persuasion for uniting with the Socinians Tn civil mat- 
ters, he thinks it lawful to unite with men, be their re igious prin- 
ciples what they may: but he, and many others, would be very 
sorry, if a union of this kind should prove an occasion of abating 


our zeal for those religious principles which we consider as being 
of the very essence of the gospel. 


* Review for June, 1790, p. 247, 
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ahs reason se the term Socinians is preferred, in the follow- 
~ ing Letter, to that of Unitarians, is not for the mean purpose of 
reproach ; but because the lattér name is nota fair one. The 
term, as constantly explained by themselves, signifies those pio- 
fessors of Christianity who worship but one God: but this is not 
that wherein they can be allowed to be distingushed from others 

_ For what professors of Christianity are there, who profess to wor- 

ship a plurality ofGods? Trinitarians profess also to be Unitari- 
ans: They, as well as their opponents, believe there is but one 
God. To give Socinians this name, therefore, exclusively, would 
be. granting them the very point which they seem so desirous 
to take for granted ; that is to say, the point in debate. 

Names, it may be said, signify little ; and this signifies no more 
on one side, than the term orthodox does on the other. The 
writer owns, that, when he first conceived the idea of publish- 
ing these Letters, he thought so; and intended, all along, to 
use the term Unitarians. What made bim alter his mind was, his 
observing, that,the principal writers in that scheme have frequently 
availed themselves of the above name, and appear to wish to have 
it thought, by their readers, that the point in dispute between them 
and the Trinitarian is, Whether there be three Gods, or only one ? 

Ifhe had thought the use of tne term Unitarians consistent with 
justice to his own argument, he would have preferred it to that of 

¥ Socinians ; ; and would also have been glad of a term to express the 
system which he has defended, instead of calling it after the name 
of Calvin ; as he is aware, that calling ourselves after the names of 
~ men, (though it be merely to avoid circumlocution, ) is liable to be 
" "understood as giving them an authority whichis inconsistent with a 
conformity to our Lord’s command, Call no man master upon 
earth ; for one is your master, even Christ. 
ad id, that the substance of the following Letters was 
written before the riots. at Birmingham, His regard to jus- 
tice and humanity made him feel much, on that occasion, for Dr. 
Priestley, and others who suffered with him ; but his regard to 
what he esteems important truth made him feel more. The injury 
which a doctrine receives from those who would support it by the 
unhallowed hands of plunder and persecution, is far greater in the 
Vo, II. 1 
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esteem of many,than it can receive from the efforts of its avowed : 
adversaries. For his own part, he has generally supposed, that 
both the contrivers and executors of that iniquitous business, call — 
themselves what they will, were men of no principle. If,, how- 
ever, those @& the high-church party, who instead of disavowing 
the spirit and conduct of the misguided populace, have manifestly 
exulted in it, must be reckoned among the Trinitarians; he has 
only to say, they are such Trinitarians as he utterly disapproves ; 
and concerning whom he cannot so well express his sentiments and 
feelings, as in the words of the patriarch: Instruments of cruelty 
are in their habitation. O my soul, come not thou into their secret ; 
unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united: for in their 
anger they slew a man, and in their self-will they digged down a 
wall. Cursed be their sale, for i it was fierce; and their wrath for 
at was cruel. 

Detestable, however, as were the riots at Birmingham; no one 
can plead, that they render the religious principles of Dr. Priest- 
ley less erroneous, or less pernicious; or an opposition to them, 
upon the fair ground of argument, less necessary. On the con- 
trary, the mere circumstance of his being a persecuted man, will 
have its influence on some people, and incline them not only to 
feel for the man, the gentleman,*and the philosopher ; (all which 
is right; but to think favourably of his religious opinions. On 
this consideration, if the following Letters would, previous to that 
event, have been in any degree proper and seasonable ; they are 
not, by “any thing that has since occurred, become improper, or 
unseasonable. ; 

Since the first edition, the author has attempted, in some places, 
to strengthen his argument, and to remove such objections as have, 
hitherto occurred. The principal additions wil und in Let- 
ters 1V.and XV. The note, towards the ma oo former, 
was occasioned by a report, that Dr. Priestley complained ofbeing 
misrepresented by the quotation in the first page of the Preface. © 
This Note contains a vindication, not only of the irness of the 
quotation’ from Dr. Priestley, but of another, on the ame purpose, 
from Mr. Belsham : and an answer to whatis advanced, on its be- 
half, in the Monthly Review. re at 
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sy ; so much, that the attention of the Christian world has, to a 
considerable ree, been drawn towards it. There is no reason, 

ie hov vever, for considering this circumstance as a matter of wonder, 
rs orregret. Not of wonder: for supposing the deity and atonement 
7: of Christ to be divine truths, they are of such importance in the 
Christian scheme, as to induce the adversaries of the gospel to 

bend their main ‘force against them, as against the rock on which 

Christ hath built his church. Not of regret: for, whatever partial 

= evils may arise from a full discussion of a subject, the interests of 
truth will, doubtless, in the end prevail; and the prevalence of 
truth i is a good agents all the ills that may have attend- 
ag discovery. C troversy engages a number of persons of dif- 


sa 
~ Christian Beier: 
‘ ‘Mic has been written of late years on the Socinian controver- 


talents and turns of mind ; and, by this means, the subject is 

> ened considered in every view in which it is capable of being 
ibited to advantage. 

The point ight in which the subject will be considered in 

e letters, nar nely, as Pieenciog, the heart and life, has been 

tly glanced at on both sides. I do not recollect, how- 

‘to have seen this view of it, professedly and separately han- 
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In the great controversy in the time of Elijah, recourse was had 
to an expedient by which the question was decided. Each party 
built an altar, cut in pieces a bullock, and laid the victim upon the 
wood, but put no fire under; and the God that should answer by 
fire, was to be acknowledged as the rruE Gop. We cannot bring 
our controversies to such a criterion as this: we may bring them 
to one, however, which, though not so suddenly, is not much less 
sensibly evident. The tempers and lives of .nen are books for 
common people to read ; and they will read them, even though they 
should read nothing else. They are, indeed, warranted by the 
scriptures themselves to judge of the nature of doctrines, by their 
holy or unholy tendency. The true gospel is to be known by its 
being a doctrine according to godliness ; teaching those who em- 
brace it to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously and godly in the present world Those, on the other 
hand, who believe not the truth, are said to have pleasure in un- 
righteousness. Profane and vain babblings, as the ministrations 
of false teachers are called, will increase unto more ungodliness ; 
and their word will eat as doth a canker.* To this may be added, 
that the parties themselves, engaged in this controversy, have vir- 
tually acknowledged the justice and importance of the above crite- 
rion ; in that both sides have incidentally endeavoured to avail 
themselves of it. A criterion, then, by which the common people 
will judge, by which the scripture authorises them to judge, and by 
which both sides, in effect, agree to be judged, cannot but be wor- 
thy of particular attention. 

I feel, for my own part, satisfied, not only of the truth and im- 
portance of the doctrines in question, but also of their holy tenden- 
cy. 1am aware, however, that others think differently; and that 
a considerable part of what I have to advance must be on the de- 
fensive. , . 

“ Admitting the truth,” says Dr. Priestly, “i trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead, original sin, arbitrary predestination, atone- 
ment by the death of Christ, and the plenary inspiration of the 
scriptures; their valwe, estimated by their influence on the morals 


*1 Tim. vi. 3. Titus li, 12. 2 Thes, ii. 2. 1 Tim. ii. 16, 17. 
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of men, cannot be supposed, even by the admirers of them, to be of 
any moment, compared to the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
human race to a life of retribution: and, in the opinion of those 
who reject them, they have a very unfavourable tendency; giving 
wrong impressions concerning the character and moral govern- 
ment of God, and such as might tend, if they have any effect, to re- 
lax the obligations of virtue.”’* — 

In many instances Dr. Priestly deserves applause for his frank- 
ness and fairness as a disputant: in this passage, however, as well 
as in some others, the admirers of the doctrines he mentions are 
unfairly represented. They who embrace the other doctrines, are 
supposed to hold that of arbitrary predestination ; but this suppo- 
tion is not true. The term arbitrary conveys the idea of ca- 
price; and, in this connexion denotes, that, in predestination, ac- 
cording to the Calvinistic notion of it, God resolves upon the fates 
of men, and appoints them to this or that, without any reason for 
so doing. But there is no justice in this representation. There 
is no decree in the divine mind that we consider as void of reason. 
Predestination to death is on account of sin; and as to predestina- 
tion to life, though it be not on account of any works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, yet it does not follow that God has no 
reason whatever for what he does. ‘The sovereignty of God is a 
wise, and not a capricious sovereignty. If he hide the glory of 
the gospel from the wise and prudent, and reveal it unto babes, it 
is because it seemeth good in his sight. But if it seem good in the 
sight of God, it must, all things considered, be good; for the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth. 

It is asserted also, that the admirers of the forementioned doc- 
trines cannot, and do not, consider them as of equal importance 
with that of the resurrection of the human race to a life of retribu- 
tion. But this, 1 am satisfied, is not the case: for, whatever Dr. 
Priestly may think, they consider them, or at least some of them, 
as essential to true holiness; and of such consequence, even to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the human race to a life of retribu- 
tion, that, without them, such a resurrection would be a curse to 
mankind, rather than a blessing. 


* Letters toa Philosophical Unbeliever Part II, p. 33. 35. 
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There is one thing, however, in the above passage, wherein we 
all unite ; and this is—that the value or importance of religious 
principles is to be estimated by their influence on the morals of 
men. By this rule let the forementioned doctrines, with their op- 
posites, be tried. If either those or these will not abide the trial, 
they ought to be rejected. 

Before we enter upon a particular examination of the subject, 
however, I would make three or four general observations. 

First, Whatever Dr. Priestly or any others have said of the 
immoral tendency of our principles, | am persuaded that I may 
take it for granted, they do not mean to suggest, that we are not 
good members of civil society, or worthy of the most perfect tol- 
eration in the state ; nor have I any such meaning in what may be 
suggested concerning theirs. Ido not know any religious denom- 
ination of men, who are unworthy of civil protection. So long as 
their practices do not disturb the peace of society, and there be 
nothing in their avowed principles inconsistent with their giving 
security for their good behavior, they, doubtless, ought to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of every civil right to which their fellow- 
citizens at large are entitled. 

‘Secondly, It is not the bad conduct of a few individuals, in any 
denomination of Christians, that proves any thing on either side; 
even though they may be zealous advocates for the, peculiar 
tenets of the party which they espouse. It is the conduct 
of the general body, from which we ought to form our es- 
timate. That there are men of bad character who attend on 
our preaching, is not denied; perhaps, some of the worst: 
but if it be so, it proves nothing to the dishonour of our principles. 
Those, who, in the first ages of Christianity, were not humbled by 
the gospel, were generally hardened by it. Nay, were it allowed 
that we have a greater number of hypocrites than the Socinians, 
(as it has been insinuated that the hypocrisy and preciseness, of some 
people afford matter of just disgust to speculative Unitarians,) I do 
not think this supposition, any more than the other, dishonourable 
to our principles. The defect of hypocrites lies not so much in 
the thing professed, as in the sincerity of their profession. The 
thing professed may be excellent, and, perhaps, is the more likely 
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to be so, from its being counterfeited ; for it is not usual to coun- 
terfeit things of no value. Those persons who entertain low and 
diminutive ideas of the evil of sin and the dignity of Christ, must, 
in order to be thought religious by us, counterfeit the contrary ; 
but, among Socinians, the same persons may avow those ideas, and 
be caressed for it. That temper of mind which we suppose com- 
mon to men, as being that which they possess by nature, needs not 
to be disguised among them, in order to be well thought of: they 
have, therefore, no great temptations to hypocrisy. The question in 
hand, however, is not—What influence either our principles or 
theirs have upon persons who do not in reality adopt them? but, 
What influence they have upon those who do?* 

Thirdly, It is not the good conduct of a few individuals, on 
either side, that will prove any thing. Some have adopted a false 
creed, and retain it in words, who yet never enter into the spirit 
of it, and consequently do not act upon it. But merely dormant 
opinions can hardly be called principles: those, rather, seem to be. 
a man’s principles, which lie at the foundation of his spirit and 
conduct. Farther: good men are found in denominations whose 
principles are very bad; and good men, by whatever names they 
are called, are more nearly of a sentiment than they are frequently 
aware of. Take two of them, who differ theemost in words, and 
bring them upon their knees in prayer, and they will be nearly 
agreed. Besides, A great deal of that which passes for virtue 
amongst men, is not so in the sight of God, who sees things as they 
are. It is no more than may be accounted for without bringing 


*Though the Socinians be allowed, in what is said above, to have but few 
hypocrites among them; yet this is to be understood as relating merely to 
one species of hypocrisy. Dr. Priestly speaking of Unitarians who still 
continue in the Church of England, says, “ froma just aversion to every 
thing that looks like hypocrisy and preciseness, they rather lean to the ex- 
treme of fashionable dissipation.’ Yet he represents the same persons, 
and that in the same page, as “ continuing to countenance a mode of wor- 
ship, which, if they were questioned about it, they could not deny to be ac- 
cording to their own principles, idolatrous and blasphemous, Discourses on 
Various Subjects, p. 96. The hypocrisy, then, to which these gentlemen’have 
so just an adversion, seems to be only of one kind, 
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religion or virtue into the question. There are motives and con- 
siderations which will commonly influence men, living in society to 
behave with decorum. Various occupations and pursuits, espe- 
cially those of a mental and religious kind, are inconsistent with 
profligacy of manners. False apostles, the very ministers of Satan, 
are said to transform themselves into the apostles of Christ, and to 
appear as the ministers of righteousness ; even as Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light.* There are certain vices, 
which, being inconsistent with others, may be the means of re- 
straining them. Covetousness may be the cause of sobriety; and 
pride restrains thousands from base and ignoble gratifications, in 
which, nevertheless, their hearts take secret and supreme delight. 
A decent conduct has been found in Pharisees, in infidels, nay, 
even in Atheists. Dr. Priestly acknowledges that ‘‘ An Atheist 
may be temperate, good natured, honest, and, in the less-extended 
sense of the word, a virtuous man.”’} Yet Dr. Priestly would not 
from hence infer any thing in favour of the moral tendency of 
Atheism. 

Lastly, Neither zeal in defence of principles, nor every kind of 
devotion springing from them, will prove those principles to be 
true, or worthy of God. Several gentlemen, who have gone over 
from’ the Calvinistie to the Socinian system, are said to possess 
greater zeal for the propagation of the latter, than thay had used 
to discover for that of the former. As this, however, makes noth- 
ing to the disadvantage of their system, neither does it make any 
thing to its advantage. This may be owing, for any thing that can 
be proved to the contrary, to their having found a system more 
consonant to the bias of their hearts than that was which they for- 
merly professed. / And as to devotion, a species of this may exist 
in persons, and that to a higher degree, inconsistent enough with 
the worst of principles. We know that the gospel had no worse 
enemies than the devout and honourable amongst the Jews.t Saul 
while an enemy to Jesus Christ, was as sincere, as zealous, and as 
devout in his way, as any of those persons whose sincerity, zeal, 


* 2 Cor, xi. 13, 15. 
+ Letters to a philosophical Unbeliever Part I. p. 6, Preface. 
tActs. xiii. 50. 
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and devotion, are frequently held up by their admirers in favour 
of their cause. 

These observations may be thought by some, instead of clear- 
ing the subject, to involve it in greater difficutties, and to render 
it almost impossible to judge of the tendency of principles by any 
thing that is seen in the livesof men. The subject it is allowed; 
has its difficulties, and the foregoing observations are a proof of it : 
but I hope to make it appear, whatever difficulties may, on these 
accounts, attend the subject, that there is still enough, in the gen- 
eral spirit and conduct of men, by which to judge of the tenden- 
dency of their principles. 

1 am, &c. 
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LETTER I. 


THE SYSTEMS COMPARED, AS TO THEIR TENDENCY TO CONVERT | 


PROFLIGATES TO A LIFE OF HOLINESS. 
—o ; 
Christian Brethren, 


You need not be told, that being born again—created in Christ 
Jesus—converted—becoming as a little child, &c. are phrases ex- 
pressive of a change of heart, which the scriptures make neces- 
sary toa life of holiness here, and to eternal life hereafter. It is 
on this account that I begin with conversion, considering it as the 
commencement of a holy life. 

A change of this sort was as really necessary for Nicodemus, 
whose outward character, for ought appears, was respectable, as 
for Zaccheus, whose life had been devoted to the sordid pursuits 
of avarice. Few, 1 suppose, will deny this to be the doctrine 
taught in the New Testament. But, should this be questioned, 
should the necessity of a change of heart in some characters be 
denied, still it will be allowed necessary in others. Now, as a 
change is more conspicuous, and consequently more convincing, 
in such persons who have walked in an abandoned course, than 
in those of a more sober life, I have fixed upon the conversion of 
profligates, as asuitable topic for the present discussion. 

There are two methods of reasoning which may be used in as- 
certaining the moral tendency of principles. The first is, by 
comparing the nature of the principles themselves with the na- 
ture of true holiness, and the agreement or disagreement of the 
one with the other. The second is, by referring to plain and ac- 
knowledged facts, judging of the nature of causes by their effects. 
Both these methods of reasoning, which are usually expressed by 
the terms a priori,anda@ posteriori, will be used in this and the 
following Letters, as the nature of the subject may admit. 


Vor, II. 3 
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True conversion is.comprehended in those two grand topics 
on which the apostles insisted in the course of their ministry— 
Repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Let us, then, fix upon these great outlines of the apostolic testimo- 
ny, and examine which of the systems in question has the greatest 
tendency to produce them. ; 

Repentance is a change of mind. It arises from a conviction 
that we have been in the wrong ; and consists in holy shame, grief, 
and self-loathing, accompanied with a determination to forsake ev- 
ery evil way. Each of these ideas is concluded in the acconnt 
we have of the repentance of Job.* Behold, I amvile; what shali 
I answer thee? I will lay my hand upon my mouth. Oncehave I 
spoken, but Iwill not answer ; yea twice, but I will proceed no farther. 
—TI abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. It is essential to such 
a change as this, that the sinner should realize the evil nature of sin. 
No man ever yet repented of a fault, without a conviction of its evil 
nature. Sin must appear exceedingly sinful, before we can, in the na- 
ture of things, abhor it, and ourselves on account of it. Those sen- 
timents which wrought upon the heart of David, and brought him 
to repentance, were of this sort. Throughout the fifty-first 
Psalm, we find him deeply impressed with the evil of sin, and 
that considered as an offence against God. He had injured Uriah 
and Bathsheba, and, strictly speaking, had not injured God; the 
essential honour and happiness of the divine nature being infinite- 
ly beyond his reach: yet, as all sin strikes at the divine glory, 
and actually degrades it in the esteem of creatures, all sin is to 
be considered, in one view, as committed against God : and this 
view of the subject lay so near his heart as to swallow up every 
other—Against THEE, THEE ONLY have I sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sight! It follows, then, that the system which affords 
the most enlarged views of the evil of sin, must needs have the 
greatest tendency to promote repentance for it. 

Those who embrace the Calvinistic system believe, that man 
was originally created holy and happy ; that of his own accord he 
departed from God, and became vile ; that God, being in himself 
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infinitely amiable, deserves to be, and is, the moral centre of the 
intelligent system ; that rebellion against him is opposition to the 
general good ; that if suffered to operate according to its tenden- 
cy, it would destroy the well-being of the universe, by excluding 
God and righteousness, and peace from the whole system ; that, 
seeing it aims destruction at universal good, and tends to univer- 
sal anarchy and mischief, it is, in those respects, an infinite evil, 
and deserving of endless punishment ; and that, in whatever in- 
stance God exercises forgiveness, it is not without respect to that 
public expression of his displeasure against it which was uttered 
in the death of his Son. These, brethren, are sentiments which 
furnish us with motives for self-abhorrence : under their influence 
millions have repented in dust and ashes. \ 

But those, on the other hand, who embrace the Socinian system, 
entertain diminutive notions of the evil of sin. They consider 
all evil propensities in men (except those which are accidentally 
contracted by education or example) as being, in every sense, nat- 
ural to them ; supposing that they were originally created with 
them: they cannot, therefore, be. offensive to God, ‘unless he 
could be offended with the work of his own hands for being what 
he made it. Hence, it may be, Socinian writers, when speaking 
of the sins of men, describe them in the language of palliation ; 
language tending to convey an ideaof pity, but not of blame. Mr. 
Belsham, speaking of sin, calls it, “‘ human frailty ;” and the sub- 
jects of it, ‘¢ the frail and erring children of men.”* The follow- 
ing positions are for substance maintained by Dr. Priestly, in his 
treatise on necessity : “* That, for any thing we know, it might have 
been as impossible for God to make all men sinless and happy, 
as to have made them infinite ;”’ that all the evil there is in sin, 
arises from its tendency to injure the creature ; that, if God punish 
sin, it is not because he is so displeased with it as in any case to ‘‘ take 
vengeance”’ on the sinner, sacrificing his happiness to the good ofthe 
whole : but, knowing that it tends to do the sinner harm, he puts 
him to temporary pain, not only tor the warning of others, but for 
his own good, with a view to correct the bad disposition of him ; 
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that what is threatened against sin is of such a trifling account, 
that it needs not be an object of dread. ‘* No Necessarian,”’ says 
he, “ supposes that any of the human race will suffer eternally ; 
but that future punishments will answer the same purpose as tem- 
poral ones are found to do, all of which tend to good, and are evi- 
dently admitted for that purpose ; so that God, the author of all, 
is as much to be adored and loved for what we suffer as for what 
we enjoy, his intention beiny equally kind in both. And,_ since 
God |i» created us for happiness, what misery can we tear ? If 
we be really intended for ultimate happiness, it is no matter, to a 
truly resigned person, when, or where, or how.’’*. Sin isso tri- 
fling an affair, it seems, and the punishment threatened against it 
of so little consequence, that we may be quite resigned and indif- 
ferent, whether we go immediately to heaven, or whether we first 
pass through the depths of Hell! 

The question at present is not, which ot these representations 
is true or consonant to scripture ? but, which has the greatest ten- 
dency to promote repentance ? If repentance be promoted by a 
view of the evil of sin, this question, it is presumed, may be con- 
sidered as decided. - 4 

Another sentiment intimately connected with the evil of sin, and 
equally necessary to promote repentance, is, The equity and good- 
ness of the divinelaw. No man ever truly repented for the breach 
of a law, the precepts of which he considered as too strict, or the 
penalties as toosevere. In proportion as such an opinion prevails, 
it is impossible but that repentance must be precluded. Now, 
the precept of the divine law requires us to love God with all the 
heart, soul, mind, and strength, and our neighbour as ourselves. 
It allows not of any deviation or relaxation, during the whole of 
our existence. The penalty by which this holy law is enforced, 
is nothing less than the curse of Almighty God. But, according to 
Mr. Belsham, If God ‘mark and. punish every instance of trans- 
gression,” he ens be a “merciless tyrant ;’? and we must. be 
‘tempted to wish that the reins of universal government were in 
better hands.”} Mr. Belsham, perhaps, would not deny that per- 
fect obedience is required by the law, according to the plain mean- 
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ing of the words by which it is expressed, or that the curse of God 
is threatened, against every one that continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them; but then this rule ‘is so 
strict, that to “ mark and punish every instance,” of deviation from 
it, would be’severe and cruel. It seems. then, that God has given 
us alaw, by the terms of which he cannot abide ; that justice itself 
requires him, if not to abate the precept, yet to remit the penalty, 
and connive at smaller instances of transgression. 1 need not in- 
quire how much this reflects upon the moral character and gov- 
ernment of God. Suffice it at present to say, that such views must 
of necessity preclude repentance. If the law which forbids “ every 
instance”’ of human folly, be unreasonably strict, and the pen- 
alty which threatens the curse of the Almighty on every one that 
continueth not in all things therein written, be indeed cruel; then 
it must so far be unreasonable for any sinner to be required to re- 
pent for the breach of it. On the contrary, God himself should 
rather repent for making such a law, than the sinner for breaking 
it! ; 

Faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, is another essential part of 
true conversion. Faith is credence, or belief. Faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is belief of the gospel of salvation through his 
name. A real belief of the gospel is necessarily accompanied with 
a trust, or confidence in him for the salvation of our souls. The 
term believe itself sometimes expresses this idea: particularly in 
2 Tim. i. 12. [know whom I have Bevirvep, and am persuaded 
that he is ABLE TO KEEP THAT WHIcH I HAVE COMMITTED UNTO HIM 
against that day. This belief, or trust, can never be fairly under- 
stood of a mere confidence in his veracity, as to the truth of his 
doctrine ; for, if that were all, the ability of Christ would stand 
for nothing ; and we might as well be said to trust in Peter, or 
John, or Paul, as in Christ, seeing we believe their testimony to 
be valid as well as his. Believing, it is granted, does not necessa- 
rily, and in all cases, involve the idea of érust, for which T here 
contend; this matter being determined by the nature of the testi- 
mony. Neither Peter, nor any of the apostles, ever pretended 
that their blood, though it might be shed in martyrdom, would be 
the price of the salvation of sinners. We may, therefore, credit 
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their testimony, without trusting in them, or committing any thing, 
as Paul expresses it, ento their hands. But Christ’s blood is testi- 
fied of, as the way; and the only way, of salvation. He is said to 
be the propitiation for our sins, and by himself to have purged our 
sins—Through his blood we have forgiveness—Neither is there sal- 
vation in any other ; for there is none other name under heaven giv- 
en among men whereby we must be saved—Other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.* Hence ‘it fol- 
lows, that to believe his testimony, must of necessity involve in it 
a trusting in him for the salvation of our souls, 

If this be a just representation of faith in Jesus Christ, we can- 
not be at a loss to decide which of the systems in question has the 
greatest tendency to promote it; and, as faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ is essential to true conversion, we cannot hesitate in 
concluding, which has the greatest tendency to turn a sinner from 
the evil of his ways. Not to mention, at present, how Socinian 
writers disown an “implicit belief’ in the testimony of the sacred 
writers,{ and how they lean to their own understanding, as the cri- 
terion by which scripture is to be tried; that which I would here 
insist upon is, That, upon their principles, all trust, or confidence, 
in Christ for salvation is utterly excluded. Not only are those 
principles unadapted to induce us to trust in Christ ; but directly 
tend to turn off our attention and affection from him. Dr. Priest- 
Jey does not appear to consider him as the way of a sinner’s salva- 
dion, in any sense whatever, but goes about to explain the words of 
Peter, (Acts iv. 12.) Netther is there salvation in any other, &c. not 
of salvation to eternal life, but ‘ of salvation, or deliverance, from 
bodily diseases.”{ And another writer of the same cast, (Dr. 
Harwood) in a Volume of Sermons lately published, treats the sa- 
cred writers with still less ceremony. Paul had said, Other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ; but 
this writer, as if he designed to affront the Apostle, makes use of 
his own words in order to contradict him. Other foundation 
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than this can no man lay ;”’ says he, “ other expectations are vis- 
ionary and groundless, and all hopes founded upon any thing else 
than @ good moral life, are merely imaginary, and contrary to the 
whole tenor or the gospel.”** Whether these things be not aimed 
to raise the foundation on which the church is built ; ; and whether 
this be any other than stumbling at the stumbling-stone, and a set- 
ting him at naught, in the great affair for which he came into the 
world; let every Christian judge. It particularly deserves the se- 
rious consideration, not only of the above writers, but-of those who 
are any way inclined to their mode of thinking: for, if it should 
be so that the death of Christ, as a propitiatory sacrifice, is the 
only medium through which sinners can be accepted of Cod; and 
if they should be found fighting against God, and rejecting the only 
way of escape, the consequence may be such as to cause the ears 
of every one that heareth it to tingle. Mean-while, it requires 
but little penetration to discover, that whatever takes away the 
only foundation of a sinner’s confidence, cannot be adapted to pro- 
mote it. 

Brethren, examine these matters to the bottom, and judge for 
yourselves, whether you might not as well expect grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles, as to see repentance towards God, or faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ, proceeding from Socinian principles. 

The foregoing observations serve to show what may be expected 
from the Socinian’s doctrine, according to the nature of things: let 
us next make some inquiry into matters of fact. We may judge, 
from the nature of the seed sown, what will be the harvest; but 
a view of what the harvest actually is, may afford still greater sat- 
isfaction. 

First, then, Let it be considered whether Socinian congregations 
have ever abounded in conversions of the profane to a life of ho- 
liness and devotedness to God. Dr. Priestley acknowledges, that 
‘the gospel, when it was first preached by the apostles, preduced 
a wonderful change in the lives and manners of persons of all 
ages.”’| Now, if the doctrine which he and others preach be the 
same, for substance, as that which they preached, one might ex- 
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pect to see some considerable degree of similarity in the effects. PF 
But is any thing like this to be seen in Socinian congregations ? 
Has that kind of preaching, which leaves out the doct 
lost condition by nature, and salvation by grace only, th 


atonement of Christ; and substitutes, in their place, the doctrine 
of mercy without an atonement, the simple humanity of Christ, the 
efficacy of repentance and obedience, Xc..... . Has a 
preaching, I say, ever been known ¢o lay much hold on the hearts 
and consciences of men? The way in which that ‘ wonderful 
change” was effected, in the lives and manners of people, which 
attended the first preaching of the gospel, was, by the word preach- 
ed laying hold on their hearts. It was a distinguishing mark of 
primitive preaching, that it commended itself to every man’s con- 
science. People could not: in: general sit unconcerned under it. 
We are told of some who were cut to the heart, and took council 
to slay the preachers ; and of others who were pricked in the 
heart, and said, Men and brethren, what shall we do? But, in 
both cases, the heart was the mark at which the preacher aimed, 
and which his doctrine actually reached. Has the preaching of 
the Socinians any such eflect as this? Do they so much as expect 
it should? Were any of their hearers, by any means, to feel 
pricked in their hearts, and come to them with the question, What 
shall we do? would they not pity them as enthusiasts, and be ready to 
suspect that they had been among the Calvinists? If any counsel 
were given, would it not be such as must tend to impede their re- 
pentance, rather than promote it; and, instead of directing them 
to Jesus Christ, as was the practice of the primitive preachers, 
would they not endeavour to lead them into another course ? 
Socinian writers cannot so much as pretend that their doctrine 
has been used to convert profligate sinners to the love of God and 
holiness. Dr. Priestley’s scheme will not enable him to account 
for such changes, where Christianity has ceased to be a-novelty. 
The absolute novelty of the gospel when first preached, he repre- 
sents as the cause of its wonderful efficacy; but in the present 
age, among persons who have long heard it, and have contracted 
vicious habits notwithstanding, he looks for no such effects. He 
confesses himself “less solicitous about the conversion of unbe- 
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lievers who are much advanced in life, than of younger persons ; 
and that, bedeuse he despairs of the principles of Christianity hav- 

effect upon the lives of those whose dispositions and 
a ready formed.’”’* Sometimes he reckons that the 
great body of primitive Christians must have been “ well-disposed 
with respect to moral virtue, even before their conversion to 
Chi stianity ; else,” he thinks, ‘‘ they could not have been so rea- 
dy to have abandoned their vices, and to embrace a doctrine which 
required the strictest purity and rectitude of conduct, and even to 
sacrifice their lives in the cause of truth.’’t . In his treatise on 
Philosophical Necessity,{ he declares, that, ‘‘ upon the principles 
of the Necessarian, all late repentance, and especially after long 
and confirmed habits of vice, is altogether and necessarily ineffect- 
ual; there not being sufficient time left to produce a change of 
disposition and character, which can only be done by a change of 
conduct, and of proportionally long continuance.” 

I confess, I do not perceive the consistency of these passages 
with each other. By the power of novelty a wonderful change 
was produced in the lives and manners of men; and yet the body 
of them must have been well-disposed with respect to moral 
virtue: that is, they must have been in sucha state ‘as not to 
need any wonderful change; else they could not have been so 
ready to abandon théir vices. A wonderful change was produced 
in the livesand manners of men of all ages ; and yet there is acer- 
tain age in which repentance is ‘‘ altogether and necessarily inef- 
fectual.”” Inconsistent, however, as these positions may be, one 
thing is sufficiently evident; namely, That the author considers 


* Letters to a Philosophical'!Unbeliever, Part Il. Preface. It is true, Dr. 
Priestley is not here speaking of the profligates among nominal Christians, 
but of those among avowed Infidels. This, however, makes nothing to the 
argument. The dispositions and habits of profane nominal Christians are as 
much formed, as those of avowed Infidels; and their conversion to a holy life 
is as much an object of despair, as the other. Yeu, Dr. Priestley in the same 
place acknowledges, that “ to be mere nominal Christians is worse than to be 
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the conversion of profligates, of the present age, as an object of | 
despair. Whatever the Gospel, accordingto Matthew, Mark. Luke, 
or John, may affirm, that, according to Dr. Priestley, affords but 
very little, ifany, hope to those who in scripture are distinguish- 
ed by the name of sinners, chief of sinners, and lost. -He does 
‘not expect such conversion of profligate and habitually-wicked 
men, as shall make any remarkable change in their lives and ha- 
racters. Their dispositions and habits are already formed, so. that 
it can hardly be supposed to be in the power of new and b 
principles tochange them.” It cannot be unnatural, or snails, 
to suppose that these observations were made from experience ; 
or that Dr. Priestley writes in this manner on account of his not 
being used to see any such effects arise from his ministry, or the 
ministry of those of his sentiments. 

There is a sort of preaching, however, even since the dove of 
inspiration, and where Christianity has ceased to be a novelty, 
which has been attended in a good degree, with similar effects to 
that of the apostles. Whatever was the cause, or however it is 
to be accounted. for, there have been those whose labours have 
turned many, yea, many prefligates, to righteousness ; and that by 
preaching the very doctrines which Dr. Priestley charges with be- 
ing the “‘ corruptions of Christianity ;’? and which a once-humble 
admirer of his attempted to ridicule.* It is well known what sort 
of preaching it was that produced such great effects in many na- 
tions of Europe, about the time of the Reformation. Whatever 
different sentiments were ‘professed by the Reformers, I suppose 
they were so far agreed, that the doctrines of human depravity, 
the deity and atonement of Christ , Justification by faith, and sancti- 
fication by the influence of the Holy Spirit, were the great topics 
of their ministry. r 

Since the Reformation there have been special seasons in the 
churches, in which a religious: concern has Greatly prevailed, 
and multitudes were turned from their evil ways: some, from an 
open course of profaneness ; and others, from the mere form o¢ 
godliness to the power of it. Much of this sort of success attended 
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the labours of Perkins, Bolton, Taylor, Herbert, Hildersham, 
Blackerby, Gauge, Whitaker, Bunyan, great numbers of the 
ejected ministers, and many, since their time, in England ; of Liv- 
ingstone, Bruce, Rutherford, M’Cullock, M’Laurin, Robe, Bal- 
four, Sutherland, and others, in Scotland; of Franck and his fel- 
low labourers, in Germany ; and of Stoddard, Edwards, Tennant, 
Buel, and many others in America.* And what Dr. Watts and 
Dr.Guyse said of the success of Mr. Edwards and some others, in 
America, might with equal truth have beensaid of the rest: ** That 
it was the common plain Protestant doctrine of the Reformation, 
without stretching towards the Antinomians on the one side, or the 
Arminians on the other, that the Spirit of God had been pleased to 
honour with ‘such illustrious success.} 

Nor are such effects peculiar to past ages. A considerable de- 
gree of the same kind of success has attended the Calvinistic 
churches in North America, within the last ten years ; especially 
in the States of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia.+ Nor is it pecul- 
iar to the Western world, though they have been greatly favoured. 
1 believe there are hundreds of ministers nowjin this kingdom, some 
in the Established Church, and some out of it, who could truly say to 
aconsiderable number of their auditors, as Paul saidto the Corinthi- 
ans, Ye are our epistle, known and read of all men—ye are mani- 

festly declared to be the epistle of Christ, ministered by us, written 
not with ink, but with the Spirtt of the living God ; not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart. There are, likewise, 
hundreds of congregations which might with propriety, be addres- 
sed in the language of the same Apostle to the same people, And 
such were some of you; (namely, fornicators, adulterers, thieves, 
covetous, drunkards, revilers, extortioners, ) but ye are washed, but 
ye are sanctified, but ye are justified. And those ministers by 
whose instrumentality these effects were produced, like their pre- 
decessors before-mentioned, have dwelt principally on the Pro- 
testant doctrines, of man’s lost condition by nature, and salvation by 
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grace only, through the atoning blood of Christ ; together with the 


necessity of the regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit. When 
therefore, they see such effects attend their labours, they think 
themselves warranted to ascribe them, as the Apostle did, to the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and to the Spirit of our God.’’* 

The solid and valuable effects produced by this kind of preach- 
ing are attested by the late Mr. Robinson of Cambridge, as well 
as by Dr. Watts and Dr. Guyse. ‘Presumption and despair,” 
said that ingenious writer, ‘‘ are the two dangerous extremes to 
which mankind are prone in religious concerns. Charging home 
sin precludes the first, proclaiming redemption prevents the last. 
This has been the method which the Holy Spirit has thought fit to 
geal and succeed in the hands of his ministers. Wickliffe, Luther, 
Knox, Latimer, Gilpin, Bunyan, Livingstone, Franck, Blair, El- 
liot, Edwards, Whitefield, Tennant, and all who have been emi- 
nently blessed to the revival of practical godliness, have con- 
stantly availed themselves of this method ; and, prejudice apart, it 
is impossible to deny, that great and excellent moral effects have 
followed.’’t mi 

Should it be alleged, that Mr. Robinson, before he died, chan- 
ged his opinions in these matters, and reckoned all such things as 
these enthusiam; it might be answered, A change of opinion in 
Mr. Robinson can make no change in the ‘‘ facts,” as he justly 
calls them, which he did himself the honour to record. Besides, 
the effects of this kind of preaching are not only recorded by Mr. 
Robinson, but by those who triumph in his conversion to their 
principles. Dr. Priestley professes to think highly of the Metho- 
dists, and acknowledges that they have ‘ civilized and Christian, 
ized a great part of the uncivilized and unchristianized part of 
this country.” { Also, in his Discourses on Various Subjects, he 
allows their preaching to produce “ more striking effects’? than 
that of Socinians, and goes about to account for it.§ 
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A matter of fact, so notorious as this, and of so much conse- 
quence in the controvesy, requires to be well accounted for. Dr. 
Priestley seems to have felt the force of the objection that might be 
made to his principles on this ground ; and therefore attempts to 
obviate it. But by what medium is this attempted? The same 
principle by which he tries to account for the wonderful success of 
the gospel in the primitive ages, is to account for the effects pro- 
duced by such preaching as that of the Methodists ; The igno- 
rance of their auditors giving what they say to them the force of 
neveLTy. The Doctor is pleased to add, “ Our people having 
in general been brought up in habits of yirtue, such great chan- 
ges in character and conduct are less necessary in their case.’”’* 

A few remarks in reply to the above shall close this Letter, 
First, If novelty be indeed that efficacious principle which Dr. 
Priestley makes it to be, one should think it were desirable, every 
century or two, at least, tv have a new dispensation of religion. 

Secondly, If the great success of the primitive preachers was 
owing to this curious cause, is it not extraordinary, that they 
themselves should never be acquainted with it, nor communicate a 
secret of such importance to their successors? They are not on- 
ly silent about it, but in some cases, appear to act upon a contrary 
principle. Paul, when avowing the subject matter of his ministry 
before Agrippa. seemed to disclaim every thing novel; declaring, 
that he had said none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come. And as to the cause of their suc- 
cess, they seem never to have thought of any thing but the hand 
of the Lord that was with then—The working of his mighty power— 
Who caused them to triumph in Christ, making manifest the savour 
of his knowledge by them in every place.} 

Thirdly, If novelty be what Pr. Priestley makes it to be, the 
plea of Dives had much more of truth in it than the answer of 
Abraham. He pleaded, that if one rose from the dead, men 
would repent: the novelty of the thing, he supposed, must strike 
them. But Abraham answered, as if he had no notion of the pow- 


* Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 375, 


+ Acts xii. 21. Ephes. i, 19. 2 Cor, i 14. 
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er of mere novelty, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, net- 
ther will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” 

Fourthly, If the success of the apostles was owing to the novelty 
of their mission, it might have been expected, that, at Athens, 
where a taste for hearing and telling of new things occupied the 
whole attention of the people, their success would have been the 
greatest. Every body knows that a congeniality of mind in an au- 
dience, to the things proposed, wonderfully facilitates the recep- 
tion of them. Now, as the Gospel was as much of a novelty to 
them as to the most barbarous nations, and as they were possessed 
of a peculiar turn of{mind, which delighted in every thing of that na- 
ture, it might have been expected, on the above hypothesis, that a 
harvest of souls would-there have been gathered in. Bat, instead 
of this, the gospel is well known to have been less successful 
in this famous city than in many other places. 

Fifthly, Some of the most striking effects, both in early and lat- 
ter ages, were not accompanied with the circumstance of novelty. 
The sermon of Peter to the inhabitants of Jerusalem* contained 
no new doctrine ; it only pressed upon them the same things, for 
substance, which they had heard and rejected from the lips of 
Christ himself; and on a pre-judgment of the issue by the usual 
course of things, they would probably have been considered as 
more likely to reject Peter’s doctrine than that of Christ ; be- 
cause when once people have set their hands to a business, they 
are generally more loth to relinquish it and own themselves in 
the wrong, than at first to forbear to engage init. And, as to lat- 
ter times, the effects produced by the preaching of Whitefield; 
Edwards and others, were many of them upon people not remark- 
ably ignorant, but who had attended preaching of a similar kind 
all their lives without any such effect. The former, it is well 
known, preached the same doctrines in Scotland and America, as 
the people were used to hear every Lord’s day ; and that with 
great effect among persons of a lukewarm and careless descrip- 
tion. The latter in his Narrative of the work of God in and ubout 
Northampton, represents the inhabitants as having been “a ration- 
al and understanding people.” Indeed, they must have been such 


*Acts ii, 
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or they could not have understood the compass of argument con- 
tained in Mr. Edwards’ Sermons on Justification, which were de- 
livered about that time, and are said to have been the means of 
great religious concern among the hearers. Nor were these ef- 
fects produced by airs and gestures, or any of those extraordin- 
ary things in the manner of the preacher, which give a kind of 
novelty to a sermon; and sometimes tend to move the affections of 
the hearers. Mr. Prince, who, it seems, had often heard Mr. Ed- 
wards preach, and observed the remarkable conviction which at- 
tended his ministry, describes, in his Christian history, his manner 
‘of preaching. ‘ He was a preacher,” says he, ‘‘ of alow and 
*moderate voice, a natural delivery, and without any agitation of 
body, or any thing else in the manner to excite attention, except 
his habitual and great solemnity, looking and speaking as in the 
presence of God, and witha ey sense of the matter deliv- 
ered.’}* 

Sixthly, Suppose the circumstance of Novelty to have great effi- 
cacy, the question is, with respect to such preaching as that of 
the Methodists, whether it has efficacy enough to render the truth 
of the doctrine of no account? It is well known that the main doc- 
trines which the Methodists have taught, are, Man’s lost condition 
by nature, and salvation by the atonement of Christ : but these, ac- 
cording to Dr. Priestly, are false doctrines ; no part of Christianity, 
but the ‘corruptions’ of it; and ‘such as must tend, if they 
have any effect, to relax the obligations to virtue.’ But, if so, 
how came it to pass that the preaching of them should “ civilize 
and Christianize mankind 2?” Novelty may do wonders, it is gran- 
ted ; butstillthe nature of those wonders will correspond with 
the nature of the principles taught. All that it can be supposed to do 
‘is to give additional energy to the principles which it accompanies. 
The heating ofa furnace seven times hotter than usual, would not en- 
dure it withthe properties of water ; and water put into the most 
powerful motion, would not be capable of producing the effects of 
fire. One would think, it were equally evident, that falsehood, 


*Cillies’s Historical Collections, Vol. [f. p. 196. 
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though accompanied with novelty, could never have the effect of 
truth. . 

Once more : It may be questioned, whether the generality of 
people who make up Socinian congregations stand in less need of 
a change of character and conduct than others? Mr. Belsham 
says, that “‘ rational Christians are often represented as indifferent 

_ to practical religion ; and admits though with apparent reluctance, 

~ that “there has been some plausible ground for the accusation.”” Dr. 
Priestley admits the same thing, and they both go about to account 
for it in the same way.* Now, whether their method of account- 
ing for it be just, or not, they admit the fact; and from hence we may 
conclude, that the generality of ‘‘ rational Christians’? are not so» 
righteous as to need no repentance ; and that the reason why their 
preaching does not turn sinners. to righteousness, is not owing to 
their want of an equal proportion of sinners to be turned. 

But supposing the Socinian congregations were generally so vir- 
tuous as to need no great change of character ; or if they did, so - 
well informed ‘that nothing could strike them as a novelty ; that is 
not the case with the bulk of mankind amongst whom they live. 
Now, if a great change of character may be produced by the mere 
power of novelty, why do not Dr. Priestley and those of his sen- 
timents go forth, like some others to the highways and hedges? 
Why does he not surprise the benighted populace into the love of 

* God and holiness, with his new doctrines ? (New he must acknowl- 
edge, they aretothem.) If false doctrine, such as that which the 
Methodists have taught, may, through the power of novelty, do 
such wonders, what might not be expected from the true ? I have 
been told that Dr. Priestley has expressed a wish to go into the 
streets and preachto the common people. Let him or those of 
his sentiments, make the trial. Though the people of Birming- 
ham have treated him so uncivilly, I hope both he and they would 
meet with better treatment in other parts of the country ; and 
if by the power of novelty they can turn but a few sinners from 
the error of their ways, and save their souls from death, it will be 
an object worthy of their attention. 


* Mr. Belsham’s Sermon, p. 32. Dr. Priestley’s Discourses on various sub- 
jects, p. 95. 
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But, should Dr. Priestley, or any others of his sentiments, go 
forth on such an errand, and still retain their principles, they must 
reverse the declaration of our Lord, and say, We come not to call 
sinners, but the righteous to repentance All their hope must be 
in the uncontaminated youth, or the better sort of people, whose 
habits inthe path of vice are not so strong but that they may be 
overcome. Should they, in the course of their labours, behold a 
malefactor approaching the hour of his execution, what must they 
do? Alas! like the priest and the levite, they must pass by on the 
other side. They could not so much as admonish him to repen- 
tance, with any degree of hope ; because they consider “all late 
repentance, and especially after long and confirmed habits of vice, - 
as absolutely and necessarily ineffectual.””* Happy for many a 
poor wretch of that description, happy especially for the poor 
thief upon the cross, that Jesus Christ acted on a different principle. 

These brethren aie matters that come within the knowledge of 
every man of observation ; and it behoves you, in such cases, to 
know not the speech of them that are puffed up, but the power. 

Tam, &c. 


* See Dr. Priestley’s Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 238. Also his 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, p. 156. 
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LETTER III. 


THE SYSTEMS COMPARED AS TO THEIR TENDENCY TO CONVERT 


PROFESSED UNBELIEVERS. 


Christian Brethren, 


Socinian writers are very sanguine on the tendency of their 
views of things to convert Infidels; namely, Jews, Heathens, and 
Mahometans. They reckon that our notions of the Trinity form 
the grand obstacle to their conversion. Dr. Priestley often sug- 
gests, that so long as we maintain the Deity of Jesus Christ, there 
is no hope of converting the Jews, because this doctrine contradicts 
the first principle of their religion, the Unity of God. Things, not 
altogether, but nearly similar, are said concerning the conversion 
of the Heathens and Mahometans, especially the latter. On this 
subject, the following observations are submitted to your consider- 
ation. 

With respect to the Jews, they know very well, that those who 
believe in the Deity of Christ, profess to believe in the unity of 
God ; and if they will not admit this to be consistent, they must 
depart from what is plainly implied in the language of their ances- 
tors. Ifthe Jews in the time of Christ had thought it impossible, 
or, which is the same thing, inconsistent with the unity of God, that 
God the Father should have a Son equal to himself, How came 
they to attach the idea of equality to that of Sonship? Jesus as- 
serted that God was his own Father; which they understood as 
making himself equal with God; and therefore sought to kill him 
as ablasphemer.* Had the Jews affixed those ideas to sonship 
which are entertained by our opponents; namely, as implying 
nothing more than simple humanity, why did they accuse Jesus of 
blasphemy for assuming it? they did not deny, that to be God’s 
gwn Son was to be equal with the Father; nor did they allege 


* John vy. 18, 
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that such an equality would destroy the divine unity: a thought of 
this kind seems never to have occurred to their minds. The idea 
to which they objected was, That Jesus of J Nazareth was the Son of 
God ; aud hence, it is probable, the profession of this great article 
was considered in the apostolic age as the criterion of Christianity.* 
Were this article admitted by the modern Jews, they must reason 
differently from their ancestors, if they scrupled to admit that 
Chrtstis equal with the Father. 

The Jews were greatly offended at our Lord’s words ; and his not 
explaining them so as to remove the stumbling-block out of the way, 
may serve to teach us how we ought to proceed in removing stum- 
bling-blocks out of the way of their posterity. For this cause they 
sought to kill him—-because he had saad that God was his Father, MAKING 
HIMSELF EQUAL wiTH Gop.—Jesus said, I and my Father are one. 
Then they took up stones to stone him. When he told them of many good 
works that he had shown them, and asked, For which of those works do ye 
stone me? They replied, For a good work we stone thee not, but 
for blasphemy ; and because thou, BEING A MAN MAKEST THYSELF 
Gopv.{ From hence it is evident, that whether Jesus Christ be 
truly God, or not, they understood him as asserting that he was 
so; that is; they understood his claiming the relation of God’s own 
Son, and declaring that He and his Father were one, as implying 
so much. This was their stumbling-block. Nor does it appear 
that Jesus did any thing towards removing it out of their way. — It 
is certain he did not so remove it, as to afford them the least sat- 
isfaction : for they continued to think him guilty of the same blas- 
phemy to the last, and, for that, adjudged him worthy of death t 
dif Jesus never thought of being equal with God, it is a pity there 
should have been such a misunderstanding between them ; a mis- 
understanding that proved the occasion of putting him to death ! 

Such an hypothesis, to be sure, may answer one end; it may 
give us amore favourable idea of the conduct of the Jews than we 
have been wont to entertain. If it does not entirely justify their 
procedure, it greatly extenuates it. They erred, it seems, in 
imagining, that Jesus, by declaring himself the Son of God, made 
himself equal with God ; aud thus, through mistaking his meaning, 
put him to death as a blasphemer. But, then, it might be pleaded 


* Acts viii, 37. t John v. 18, 10, 30, 33. { Matthew xxvi. 63, 66. 
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on their behalf, that Jesus never suggested that they were in an 
error in this matter ; that, instead of informing them that the 
name Son of God implied nothing more than simple humanity, 
he went on to say, among other things, That all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. And, instead 
of disowning with abhorrence the idea of making himself 
God, he seemed to justify it, by arguing from the less to the 
greater—from, the image of the thing to the thing itself.* 
Now, these things considered, should an impartial jury sit in judg- 
ment upon their couduct, one would think they could not, with 
Stephen, bring it in murder ; to make the most of it, it could be 
nothing worse than manslaughter. All this may tend to conciliate 
the Jews ; as it tends to roll away the reproach which, in the es- 
teem of Christians, lies upon their ancestors for crucifying the 
Lord of glory : but whether it will have any influence towards 
their conversion, is another question. It is possible, that, in pro- 
portion as it confirms their good opinion of their forefathers, it 
may confirm their ill opinion of Jesus, for having, by his obscure 
and ambiguous language, given occasion for such a misunderstand- 
ing between them. Could the Jews but once be brought to feel 
that temper of mind, which it is predicted in their own prophets 
they shall feel ; could they but look on him whom they have pierced, 
and mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, and be in bit- 
terness for him as one that is in bitterness for his first-born ; I 
should be under no apprehensions respecting their acknowledging 
his proper divinity, or embracing bim as the great atonement, to 
the fountain of whose blood they would joyfully repair, that they 
might be cleansed from their sin and their uncleanness. 

Nearly the same things might be observed respecting Heathens and 
Mahometans. We may so modelthe gospel, as almost to accommo- 
date it to their taste}: and by,this means we may come nearer togeth- 
er; but whether, in so doing, we shall not be rather converted to 
them, than they to us, deserves to be considered. Christianity may 
be so heathenized, that a man may believe in it, and yet be no 
Christian. Were it true, therefore, that Socinianism had a tendency 


* John v. 18. and x. 34, 36. 


+ Zech, xii. 10,14. xiii. 1. 
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to induce professed Infidels, by meeting them, as it were, ‘half-way, 
to take upon them the Christian name ; still it would not follow, 
of any real use. The Popidi Missionaries, ef the last 
1 China, acted upon the principle of accommodation : 
up the main things in which Christians and Heathens had 
o differ, and allowed the Chinese every favourite spe- 
atty. The consequence was, they had a great many 
‘conver eg as they were; but thinking people looked upon the 
Missionaries as more converted to Heathenism, than the Chinese 
Heathens to Christianity.* 

But even this effect is more than may be expected from Socin- 
ian doctrines among the Heathen. The Popish Missionaries had 
engines to work with which Socinians have not. They were sent 
by: an authority, which, at that time, had weight in the world ; and 


commend it to the Chinese, They s stripped 
real glory, and, in its place, substituted a 
ianism, while it divests the gospel of all that 


time or to have expressed it, ‘‘ Christianity in the 
It may be expected ,therefore, that no considerable Pamber of pro- 
fessed Infidels will ever think it worthy of their attention. Like 
the Jew, they will pronounce every attempt to convert them by 
these accommodating principles nugatory ; and be ready ‘to ask, 
with him, What they shall do more, by embracing Christianity, than 
they already do ? + 

Dr. Priestly, however, is for coming to action. ‘¢ Let a free in- 
tercourse be opened,” says he, ‘between Mahometans and Ra- 
tional, that is, Unitarian Christians,t and I shall have no doubt with 


* Millor’s Propagation of Christianity, Vol. Il, pp. 388 438. 
+ Mr. Levi’s Letters to Dr. Priestley, pp. 76,77. 


}‘ Rational, that is, Unitarian Christians.” —Why need Dr. Priestley be se 
particular in informing his reader that a Rational Christian signifies an Unita- 
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respect to the consequence.” And again, ‘‘ Let the Hindoos, as well 
as the Mahometans, become acquainted with our literature, and have 
free intercourse with Unitarian Christians, and I have no doubt 


but the result will be in favour of Christianity.”* So,then, when 
Heathens and Mahometans are to be converted, Trinitarians, like e 


those of Gideon’s army that bowed down their knees to drink, must 


» 


sit at home ; and the whole of the expedition, it seems, must be. s rea 


conducted by Unitarians, as by the three hundred men that lapped. 
Poor Trinitarians ; deemed unworthy of an intercourse with 
Heathens! Well; if you must be denied, as by a kind of Test 
Act, the privilege of bearing arms in this divine war, surely you 
have a right to expect, that those who shall be possessed of it, 
should act valiantly, and do exploits. But what ground have you 
on which to rest your expectations ’—none, except Dr. Priestley’s 
good conceit of his opinions. When was it known, that any consid- 
erable number of Heathens or Mahometans were converted by 
the Socinian doctrine? Sanguine as the Doctor is on this subject, 
where are the facts on which his expectations are founded ? 

mk Battarians, however, whether Dr. Priestly think them worthy, 
or no , have gone among the Heathens, and that not many years 
ago, and preached what they thought the gospel of Christ ; and, ! 
may add, from facts that cannoi be disputed, with considerable suc- 
cess. The Dutch, the Danes and the English, have each made 
some attempts in the East, and I hope, not without some good effects, 
If we were to call that conversion, which many professors of Chris- 
tianity would call so without any scruple, we might boast of the 
conversion of a great many thousands in those parts. But it is ac- 
knowledged, that many of the conversions in the East were little, 


rian Christian ? To be sure, all the world knew, long enough ago, that ra- 
tionality was confined te the Unitarians ! Doubtless, they are the people, and 
wisdom will die withthem! When Dr. Priestley speaks of persons of his own 
sentiments, ‘he calls them ‘ Rational Christians ;’’? when, in the same pages 
speaking of such as differ from him, he calls them ‘‘ those who assume to them- 
selves the distinguishing title of Orthodox.’’ Considerations on difference of 
Opinion, § 3. Query. Isthe latter of these names asswmed, any more thaw 
the former ; and, Is Dr. Priestley a fit person to reprove a body of people for 
wssuming a name which implies what their adversaries do not admit ? 


* Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Paré II. pp. 116,117. 
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if any thing, more than a change of denomination. The greatest 
and best work, and the most worthy of the name of conversion, of 
which Ihave read, is that which has taken place by the labours of 


the Anglo-Americans among the natives. They have, indeed, 


wrought wonders. Mr. Elliot, the first minister who engaged in 

this work, went over to New-England in 1632 ; and, being warm- 

ae. aholy zeal for converting the natives, learned their lan- 
guage, and preached to them init. He also, with great labour, 

translated the Bible, and some English treatises, into the same lan- 

guage. God made him eminently useful for the turning of these 

poor Heathens to himself. He settled a number of Christian 

churches, and ordained elders over them, from among themselves. 

After a life of unremitted labour in this important undertaking, he 

died in a good old age, and has ever since been known, both 

among the English and the natives, by the name of The poste of 
the American Indians. : oe. 


ee fad they wee not what, and, in a little Fae, want off again 
as fast as they came: the generality of etn, wea and felt 
what they professed, and persevered to the e Ii 
Mr. Elliot’s example stimulated many others: 
time, and others after his death, laboured much, and were blessed to 
the conversion of thousands among the Indians. The names and la- 
bours of Bourn, Fitch, Mayhew, Pierson,Gookin, Thatcher, Rawson, 
Treat, Tupper, Cotton, Walter, Sargeant, Davenport, Park, Hor- 
ton, Brainerd and Edwards, dre remembered with joy and grati- 
tude in those benighted regions of the earth. Query, Were ever 
any such effects as these wrought by preaching Socinian doc- 
trines ? 

Great things have been done among the Heathen, of late years, 
by the Moravians. About the year 1733, they sent Missionaries 
to Greenland—a most inhospitable country indeed, but containing 
about ten thousand inhabitants, all enveloped in Pagan darkness. 
After the labour of several years apparently in vain, success at- 
tended their efforts; and, in the course of twenty or thirty years, 
about seven hundred Heathens are said to have been baptized, 
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and to have lived the life of Christians.* They have done great 
‘good also in the most northern parts of North-America, among the 
Esquimaux ; and still more among the Negroes in the West India 
islands ; where at the close of 1788, upwards of thirteen thousand 
of those poor, injured, and degraded people, were formed into 
Christian societies. The views of Moravians, it is true, are dif- 
ferent from ours in several particulars, especially in matters rela- 
ting to church government and di cipline: but they appear to 
possess a great deal of godly simplicity ; and as to the doctrines 
which they inculcate, they are mostly, what we esteem evangel- 
ical. The doctrine of atonement by the death of Christ, in par- 
ticular, forms the great subject of their ministry. The first per- 
son in Greenland who appeared willing to receive the gospel, was 
an old man who came to the missionaries for instruction. ‘We 
told him,” say they ‘‘as well as we could, of the creation of man, 
and the intent thereof—of the fall and corruption of nature—of 
the redemption effected by Christ—of the resurrection of all men, 
and eternal happiness er damnation.” They inform us, after- 
wards, that the doctrine of the cross, or “the Creator’s taking 
upon him human nature, and dying for our sins,”’ was the most 
powerful means of impressing the minds of the Heathen, and of 
turning their hearts to God. ‘On this account,” they add, ‘we 
determined, like Paul, to know nething but Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” 

Now consider, brethren, were there ever any such effects as the 
above wrought by the Socinian doctrine? Ifthere were, let them be 
brought to light. Nay, let a single instance be produced ofa Socinian 
teacher having so much virtue or benevolence in him, as to make the 
the attempt ; so much virtue or benevolence, as to venture amonga 
race of barbarians, merely with a view to their conversion. 

But we have unbelievers at home: and Dr. Priestley persuaded 
of the tendency of his principles to convert, has lately made some 
experiments upon them, as being within his reach. He has done 
well. There is nothing like experiment in religion as well as in 
philosophy. As to what tendency his sentiments would have upon 
Heathens and Mahometans, provided a free intercourse could be 


* See Crantz’s History of Greenland, 
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obtained, it is all conjecture. The best way to know their eftica- 
cy, is by trial ; and trial has been made. Dr. Priestley has ad- 
dressed Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, and Letters to the 
Jews. Whether this seed will spring up, it is true, we must not 
yet decide. Some little time after he had published, however, he 
himself acknowledged, ‘I do not know that my book has convert- 
eda single unbeliever.”* Perhaps, he might say the same still : 
and that, not only of his Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, but . 
of those to the Jews. . 

If the opinion of the Jews may, in any degree, be collected from 
the answer of their champion; Mr. David Levi, so far are they 
from being convinced of the truth of Christianity by Dr. Priest- 
ley’s writings, that they suspect whether he himself be a Chris- 
tian. ‘Your doctrine,” says Mr. Levi, ‘‘ is so opposite to what 
I always understood to be the principles of Christianity, that I 
must ingeniously confess I am greatly puzzled to reconcile your 
principles to the attempt. What! a writer that asserts that the mz- 
raculous conception of Jesus does not appear to him to be sufficient- 
ly authenticated, and that the original Gospel of St. Matthew did 
not contain it, set up for a defender of Christianity against the 
Jews, is such an inconsistency as I did not expect to meet with in 
a philosopher, whose sole pursuit has been in search of truth! 
You are pleased to declare, in plain terms, that you do not believe 
in end raculous conception of Jesus, and that you are of opinion 
it he was the legitimate son of Joseph. After such assertions as 
Pees: how you can be entitled to the appellation of ‘a Christian,’ 
in the strict sense of the word, is to me really incomprehensible. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, I verily believe that the honour of 
Jesus, or the propagation of Christianity, are things of little mo- 
ment in your serious thoughts, notwithstanding all your boasted 
sincerity.”+ To say nothing of the opinion of the Jews concerning 
what is Christianity having all the weight that is usually attributed 
to the judgment of impartial by-standers, the above quotations af- 
ford but little reason to hope for their conversion to Christianity 
by Socinian doctrines. 


* Letters to Mr. Hammon. 


+ Mr. David Levi’s Letters to Dr, Priestley. 
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But still, it may be said, We know not what is tocome. True: 
but this we know, that if any considerable fruit arise from the Ad- 
dresses above referred to, it is yet to come; and not from these 
Addresses only, but I am inclined to think, from any thing that has 
been attempted by Socinians for the conversion of unbelievers. 

Is it not a fact, that Socinian principles render men indifferent to 
this great object, and even induce them to treat it with contempt ? 
The Monthly Reviewers, in reviewing Mr. Curey’s late publication 
on this subject, infer from his acknowledgements of the baneful in- 
fluence of wicked Europeans in their intercourse with Heathens, 
and the great corruptions among the various denominations of pro- 
fessing Christians, that, if so, ‘far better is the light of nature, as 
communicated by their Creator, than any light that our officious- 
ness disposes us to carry to them.”* By Europeans who have 
communicated their vices to Heathens ; Mr. Carey undoubtedly 
meant, not those ministers of the gospel, or those serious Chris- 
‘tians, who have gone among them for their good ; but navigators 
merchants and adventurers, whose sole object was to enrich them- 
selves: tae hough he acknowledges a great deal of degeneracy 
and corruption, to have infected the Christian world, yet the qual- 
- ifications which he requires in a missionary might have secured his 
proposal from censure, and doubtless would have done so, had not 
the Reviewers been disposed to throw cold water upon every 
such undertaking. If, indeed, there be none to be found among 
professing Christians, except such who, by their intercourse with 
Heathens, weuld only render their state worse than it was before, 
let the design be given up: but if otherwise, the objection is of no 
force. 

The Reviewers wiil acknowledge, that great corruptions have 
attended the civil government of Europe, not excepting that of our 
own country ; and that we are constantly engaged in dissensions on 
the subject: yet I have no doubt but they could find certain indi- 
viduals who, if they were placed in the midst of an uncivilized 
people, would be capable of affording them substantial assistance— 
would teach them to establish good laws, good order, and equal 


* Monthly Review, for Dec. 1792, p, 447, 
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liberty. Nor would they think of concluding, because European 
conquerors and courtiers, knowing no higher motive than self-in- 
terest, instead of meliorating the condition of uncivilized nations, 
have injured it, that therefore it was vain for any European to 
think of doing otherwise. Neither would they regard the sneers 
of the enemies of civil liberty and equity, who might deride them 
as a little flock of conceited politicians, or, at best, of inexperienced 
philanthropists, whose plans might amuse in the closet, but would 
not bear in real life. Why is it that we are to be sceptical and 
inactive in nothing but-religion ? 

Had Mr. Carey, after the example of Dr. Priestley, proposed 
that his own denomination only should open an intercourse with 
Heathens, the Reviewers would have accused him of zllibebarality; 
and now, when he proposes that ‘‘ other denominations should 
engage separately in promoting missions,” this, it is said, would 
be ‘‘ spreading our religious dissensions over the globe.’ How, 
then, are these gentlemen to be pleased? By sitting still, it should 
seem, and persuading ourselves that it is impossible to find out 
what is true religion; or, if not, that it is but of little importance to 
disseminate it. But why is it, I again ask, that we are to be scep- 
tical and inactive in nothing but religion? The result is this: 
Socinianism, so far from being friendly to the conversion of unbe- 
lievers, is neither adapted to the end, nor favourable to the means 
—to those means, however, by which it has pleased God to save 
them that belreve. 

Tam, Xc. 


LETTER IV. 


THE ARGUMENT, FROM THE NUMBER OF CONVERTS TO SOCINIANISM, 
: EXAMINED. 


Christian Brethren, 


Ir facts be admitted as evidence, perhaps it will appear that 
Socinianism is not so much adapted to make converts of Jews, 
Heathens, Mahometans, or Philosophical Unbelievers, as of a 
speculating sort of people among professing Christians. These in 
our own country are found, some in the Established Church, and 
some among the Dissenters. Among people of this description, I 
suppose, Socinianism has gained considerable ground. Ofthis, Dr. 
Priestley, and others of his party are frequently making their 
boast.* But whether they have any cause for boasting, even in 
this case may be justly doubted. 

In the first place let it be considered, that, though Socinianism 
. may gain ground among speculating individuals, yet the congrega- 
tions where that system, or what bears a near resemblance to it, is 
taught, are greatly upon the decline. There are, at this time, a 
great many places of worship in this kingdom, especially among 
the Presbyterians and the General Baptists, where the Socinian 
and Arian doctrines have been taught till the congregations are 
gradually dwindled away, and there are scarcely enough left to keep 
up the form of worship. There is nothing in either of these sys- 
tems, comparatively speaking, that alarms the conscience, or in- 
terests the heart ; and therefore the congregations where they are 
taught, unless kept up by the accidental popularity of a preacher 
or some other circumstance distinct from the doctrine delivered, 
generally fall into decay. 


* Discourses on Various Subjects, pp. 93, 94, 
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But, farther let us examine a little more particularly, what sort 
of people, they, in general, are, who are converted to Socinianism. 
It is an object worthy of inquiry, whether they appear to be mod- 
est, humble, serious Christians, such as have known the plague of 
their own hearts; such in whom tribulation hath wrought patience, 
and patience experience ; such who know wom they have believ- 
ed and who have learned to count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus their Lord; such who, in 
their investigation of sentiments, have been used to mingle earnest 
and humble prayer with patient and impartial inquiry ; such, in 
fine, who have become as little children in their own eyes? Jf, 
they be, it is a circumstance of consequence, not sufficient, indeed 
to justify their change of sentiments, but to render that change an 
object of attention. When persons of this description embrace a 
set of new principles, it becomes a matter of serious consideration, 
what could induce them todo so. But if they be not, their case 
deserves but little regard. When the body of converts to asystem 
are mere speculatists in religion, men of little or no seriousness, 
and who pay no manner of attention to vital and practical religion, 
it reflects neither honour on the cause they have espoused, nor 
dishonour on that which they have rejected. When we see per- 
sons of this stamp go over to the Socinian standard, it does not at all 
surprise us: on the contrary, we are ready to say, as the Apostle 
said of the defection of some of the professors of Christianity in 
his day, They went out from us, but they were not of us. 

That many of the Socinian converts were previously men of no 
serious religion, needs no other proof than the acknowledgment of 
Dr. Priestley, and of Mr. Belsham. ‘ It cannot be denied,” says 
the former, “that many of those who judge so truly concerning 
particnlar tenets in religion, have attained to that cool and unbiassed 
temper of mind in consequence of becoming more indifferent to re- 
ligion in general, and to all the modes and doctrines of it.’’ And this 
indifference to allreligionis considered by Dr. Priestley as ‘favoura- 
ble to a distinguishing between truth and falsehood.’’* Much to the 
same purpose is what Mr. Belsham alleges, as quoted before, that 
“ Men who are most indifferent to the practice of religion, and whose 


* Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 65. 
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minds, therefore are least attached to any set of principles, will ever 
be the first to see the absurdity of a popular superstition, and to em. 
brace a rational system of faith.”’* It is easy to see, one should 
think from hence, what sort of characters those are, which com- 
pose the body of Socinian converts. 

Dr. Priestley, however, considers this circumstance as reflect- 
ing no dishonour upon his principles. He thinks he has fully ac- 
counted for it. Sotbinks Mr. Belsham; and so think the Month- 
ley Reviewers, in their Review of Mr. Belsham’s Sermon.f 

Surely Socinians must be wretchedly driven, or they would not 
have recourse tosuch a refuge as that of acknowledging that they 
hold a gospel, the best preparative for which is a being destitute of 
allreligion / ‘ What a reflection is here implied,” says Dr. Wil- 
liams, ‘* on the most eminent reformers of every age, who were 
the first to see the absurdities of 'a popular superstition, and the fal- 
sity of reigning principles! What a poor compliment to the reli- 
gious character of Unitarian reformers ! According to this account, 
one might be tempted to ask, Was it by being indifferent to the 


i Sermon on the Importance of Truth, p. 32. 


+I have not scrupled to class the Monthly Reviewers among Socinians. 
Although in a work of that kind there be frequently, no doubt, a change of 
hands ; yet it is easy to see, that, of late years, (a very short interval excep- 
ed, ) it has been principally, if not entirely, under Sociuian direction; and, so 
far as velgion is concerned, has been used as an instrument for the propaga- 
tion ef that system. Impartiality towards Calvinistic writers is not, therefore, 
to be expected from that quarter. It is true, they sometimes affect to stand 
aloof from all parties: but it is mere affectation. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to expect them to judge impartially in a cause wherein they them- 
selves are parties: absurd, however as it is, some persons are weak enough to 
be imposed upon by their pretences. Perhaps, of lite years, the Monthly 
Review has more contributed to the spreading of Socinianism, than all other 
writings put together, The plan of that work does not admit of argumentation; 
asudden flash of wit is generally reckoned sufficient to discredit a Calvinistic 
performance ; and this just suits the turn of those who are destitute of all reli- 
gion. A laborious investigation of matters would not suit their temper of 
mind: they had rather subscribe to the well-known maxim, that ‘ Ridicule 
is the test of truth :” and then, whenever the Reviewers hold up a doctrine 
as ridiculous, they have nothing to do, but to join the laugh, and conclude it, 
io be a “ vulgar error, or a,popular saperstition.”” % 
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practice of religion that Mr. Belsham was qualified to see and pro- 
nounce Calvinism to be gloomy and erroneous, an unamiable and 
melancholy system ? Charity forbids us to think he was thus qual- 
ified; and if so, by his own rule he is no very competent judge ; 
except he is pleased to adopt the alternative, that he is only the 
humble follower of more sagacious, but irreligious guides.”’* 

We read of different kinds of preparatives in the scriptures ; but 
I do not recollect that they contain any thing like the above. 
Zeal and attention, a disposition to search and pray, according to 
Solomon, is a preparative for the discovery of truth.{ The piety 
of Cornelius, which he exercised according to the opportunities he 
possessed of obtaining light, was a preparative for his reception of 
the gospel as soon as he heardit.{ And this accords with our Lord’s 
declaration, He that will do his will shall know of his doctrine. On 
the other hand, the cold indifference of some in the apostolic age, 
who received not the love of the truth, but, as it should seem, held it 
with a loose hand, even while they professed it, was equally a pre- 
parative for apostacy.§ We also read of some, in Isaiah’s time, 

‘¢who leaned very much to a life of dissipation:” they erred 
through wine. All tables are full of vomit and filthiness, (saith the 
prophet, describing one of their assemblies,) so that there ts no 
place. He adds, Whom shall he teach knowledge, and whom shall he 
make to understand doctrine? And what is the answer? Were 
the men who ‘leaned to a life of dissipation,’’ who loved to suck 
atthe breasts of sensual indulgence, the proper subjects? No 
those that were weaned from the breasts, and drawn from the milk.|| 
But now, it seems, the case is altered, and, in order toned out the 
truth, the most likely way is, to be divested of all religion ! 

It is true, these things are spoken of what are called “ specula- 
a whom Dr. Priestley calls ‘‘men of the world, 
and d inguishes them from ‘serious Christians.””. He endeav- 
ours also to guard his cause by observing, that the bulk of profes- 


* Discourse on the Influence of Religious Practice upon our Inquiries after 
Truth, in Answer to Mr. Belsham’s Sermon, p. 6. 


+ Prov. ii, 1—9, tActsx. §2Thes. ii. 10. || Isa, xxviii. 7, 9, 13. 
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sing Christians, or of those who should have ranked’as Christians, 
in every age, have been of this description. ‘It must be acknowl- 
edged, that there have been lukewarm, dissipated, and merely 
nominal Christians, in all ages of the church, and in every denom- 
ination: I suspect, however, that Dr. Priestley, in order to reduce 
the state of the church in general to that of the Unitarians, has 
rather magnified this matter. But, be that as it may, there are 
two circumstances: which render it improper for him to reason 
from this case to the other :—First ; whatever bad characters have 
ranked with other denominations, (at least with ours,) as to their 
religious creed, we do not own, or-consider them as “converts ;” 
much less do we glory in the spread of our principles, when men 
of that character profess to embrace them, as this writer does.* 
If we speak of converts to our principles, we disown such people, 
and leave them out of the account, as persons whose walk and 
conversation, whatever be their speculative opinions, discover 
them to be enemies to the cross of Christ.. But. were the Sovinians 
to-do so, itis more than probable that the number of converts of 
whom they boast would be greatly diminished. — Secondly ; when- 
ever irreligious characters profess to imbibe our principles, we 
do not consider their state of mind as friendly to them. That 
which we -ccount truth, is a system of holiness; a system, there- 
fore, which men of “no religion’? will never cordially embrace. 
Persons may, indeed, embrace a notion about the certainty of the 
divine decrees, and of the necessity of things being as they are to 
be, whether the proper means be used, or not; and they may live 
in the nesieen of all means, and of all practical religion, and may 
reckon themselves, and be reckoned by some others, among the - 
Calvinists. To such a creed as this, it is allowed, the want of all 

religion is the best preparative: but then it must be observed, 
that the creed itself is as false as the practice attending it is im- 

pure, and as opposite to Calvinism as it is to scripture and com- 

mon sense. Our opponents, on the contrary, ascribe many of their 

conversions to the absence of religion, as their proper cause, 
granting that *‘ many of those who judge so truly concerning par- 


* Discourses on Various Subjects, pp. 91—93, 94. 
Vorril, 7 
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ticular tenets in religion, have attained to that cool, unbiassed tem- 
per of mind, in consequence of becoming more indifferent to reli- 
gion in general, and to all the modes and doctrines of it.”” Could 
this acknowledgment be considered as the mistake of an unguard- 
ed moment, it might be overlooked : but it is a fact ; a fact which, as 
Dr. Priestley himself expresses it, “cannot be denied;’’* a fact 
therefore, which must needs prove a millstone about the neck of his 
system. That doctrine, be it what it may, to which an indifference 
to religion in general is friendly, cannot be the gospel, or any 
thing pertaining to it, but something very near akin to Infidelity. 
If it be objected, that the immoral character of persons, previ- 
ously to their embracing a set of principles, ought not to be alleg- 
ed against the-moral tendency of those principles, because, if it 
were, Christianity itself would be dishonoured by the previous 
character of many of the primitive Christians ;—it is replied, there 
are two circumstances necessary to render this objection of any 
force: First, the previous. character of the convert, however 
wicked it may have been, must have no influence on his conver- 
sion, Secondly; this conversion must have such an influence on 
him, that, whatever may have been his past character, his future 
life shall be devoted to God. Both these circumstances existed 
in the case of the primitive Christians ; and if the same could be 


said of the converts to Socinianism, it is acknowledg d,. that all 


objections from this quarter ought to give way. B is not 
vt = 

the case. Socinian converts are not only ~ Sega them, 

to be men of no religion; but the want of religion, as we have 


seen already, is allowed to have influenced their conversion. Mor 


is this all: it is allowed, that their conversion to these principles: 


has no such influence upon them as to make any material change 
in their character for the better. This is a fact tacitly admitted 
by Mr. Belsham, in that he goes about to account for it, by alleg- 
ing what was their character previously to their conversion. It is 
true, he talks of this being the case ‘‘ only for a time,” and, at 
length, these converts are to “have their eyes opéned ; are to 
feel the benign influence of their principles, and demonstrate the 


* Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 95. 
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excellency of their faith by the superior dignity and worth of their 
character.”” But these, it seems, like ‘‘ the annihilation of death”’ 
and the conversion of Jews and Mahometans by the Socinian doc- 
trine, are things yet to come.* 


* Since the publication of the first edition of these Letters, a report has been 


_Sirculated, that Dr. Priestley has been misrepresented by the quotation in page 


55, which also was referred to at the commencement of the Preface. Dr. P. 
it has been said, in the place from whence the passage is taken, was not com- 
mending a total indifference to religion, but the contrary ; and his meaning was 
not that such a disregard to all religion is a better qualification for discerning 
truth than a serious temper of mind, but that it is preferable to that bigoted at- 
tachment to a syster, which some people discover. 

That Dr. P.’s leading design was to commend a total indifference to religion, 
was never suggested. J suppose this, on the contrary, was to commend good 
discipline among the Unitarians, for the purpose of promoting religious zeal 
His words are, (accounting for the want of zeal among them,) ‘It cannot be 
denied, that many of those who judge so truly concerning particular tenets in 
religion, have attained to that cool, unbiassed temper of mind, in consequence 
of becoming more indifferent to religion in general, and to all the modes and 
doctrines of it. Though, therefore, they are in a more favourable situation for 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood, they are not likely to acquire a 
geal for what they conceive to be the truth.’’ 

The leading design of Dr. P. in this passage, it is allowed, was to recom- 
mend good discipline, as friendly to zeal; and as a previous indifference to 
religion in general was unfavourable to that temper of mind which he 
wished to inspire, in this view he is to be understood as blaming it. Yet, in 
an incidental manner he as plainly acknowledges it to have been favourable 


for distinguishing between truth and falsehood; and, in this view, he must be 


understood as commending it. That he does commend it, though in an inciden- 
tal way, is manifest from his attributing their judging so truly concerning partic- 
ular tenets in religion to it; and that, not merely as an occasion, but asan adé~ 
quate cause, producing a good effect: rendering the mind more cool and unbiassed 
than it was before. To suppose that Dr. P. does not mean to. recommend in- 
difference to religion in general, as friendly to truth, (though unfriendly to- 
seal,) is supposing him not to mean what he says. 

As to the question, Whether Dr. P. means to compare an indifference to re- 
ligion in general with aserious temper of mind, or with a spirit of bigotry ? 
It cannot be the latter, unless he considers the characters of whom he speaks, 
as having been formerly bigoted in their attachment to modes and forms: for he 
is not comparing them with other people, but with themselves at a former period 
Se long as they regarded religion in general, according to his account, they 


; 
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_ But it will be pleaded, Though many who go over to Socin- 
ianism are men of no religion, and, continue to “lean to: a life of 


were in a less favourable situation for distinguishing between truth and false- 
hood, than when they came to disregcrd it. Dr. P.’s own account of these 
characters seems to agree with mere men of the world, rather than with reli- 
giousbigots. They were persons, he says, who troubled themselves very lit- 
tle about religion, but who had been led to turn their attention to the dispute - 
concerning the person of Christ, and, by their nataral good sense had decided 
upon it. To this effect he writes in pages 96, 97, of his Discourses on Va- 
rious Subjects. Now, this is far from answerinz to the character of religious 
bigots, or of those who at any time have sustained that character. 

But, waving this, let us suppose, that the regard which those characters 
bore towards religion in general, was the regard of ‘bigots. In this case, they 
were akind of Pharisees, attached to modes and forms which blinded their 
minds from discovering the truth. Afterwards, they approached nearer te 
the Sadducees, became more indifferent to religion in general, and to all the 
modes and doctrines of it. Theamountof Dr. P.’s position would then be; 
That the spirit of a Sadducee is preferable, with respect to discerning truth, to 
that of a Pharisee, possessing more of a cool, unbiassed temper of mind. The 
reply that I should make to this is, That neither Pharisees nor Sadducees pos- 
sess that temper of mind of which Dr. P. speaks, but are both a generation of 
vipers, different in some respects, but equally malignant towards the true gos- 
pel of Christ; and that the humble, the candid, the serious, and the upright 
inquirers after truth are the only persons likely to findit. And this is the sub- 
stance of what I advanced in the first page of the Preface, which has been 
charged as a misrepresentation. 1 never suggested that Dr. P. was co aring 
the characters in question with the serious or the candid ; but er, that 
et the comparison respect whom it might, his attributing an unbiassed temper 
of mind to men, in consequence of their becoming indifferent to religion in 
general, was erroneous ; for that he who is not a friend to religion in any 
mode, is an enemy to it in all modes, and ought not to be complimented as 
being in a favourable situation for distinguishing between truth and falsehood. 

A writer in the Monthly Review has laboured to bring Mr. Belsham off in 
the same manner; but, instead of affording him any relief, he has betrayed 
the cause he has espoused, and made Mr. B. reason in a manner unworthy of 
his abilities. ‘* We apprehend,’’ says this writer, “that Mr. B. does not 
mean to assert, nor even to intimate, that indifference to religious practice 
prepared. the mind for the admission of that religious truth which prompts vir- 
iwous conduct.” Mr. B.:however, does intimate, “and even assert, “that 
the men who are the most indifferent to the practice of religion, will ever be 
he first not only to see the absurdity of a popular superstition, but to embrace « 


* 
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dissipation,” yet that is not the case with all: there are some who 
are exemplary in their lives, men of eminent piety and virtue, and | 


rational system af faith.’ Does the Reviewer mean, then, to acknowledge, 
that the rational system does not include that kind of truth which prompts virtu- 
ous conduct 2 There is no truth in his expressions, but upon this supposition. 

But this writer not only informs us what Mr. B. did not mean, but what he 
didmean. (One would think the Reviewer of Dr. Williams must have been 
very intimate with Mr. B.) Mr. Belsham meant, it seems, “that the absurdi- 
ties of a popular superstition are more apt to strike the minds of those who are 
even indifferent to religion, han of those who are bigoted in their attachment 
to particular creeds and rites ; and therefore, that the former will be more 
inclined to allow reason to mould their faith, than the latter.’’—Review of Dr. 
Williams’ Answer to Mr. Belsham, for Jan. 1792, p. 117. 

To be sure, ifa Reviewer may be allowed to add a few such words as more, 
and than, and even, to Mr..B.’s language, he may smooth its rough edges, and 
render it less exceptionable.; but is it true that this was Mr. B.’s meaning, or 
that such a meaning would ever have been invented, but to serve a turn? 

If there be any way of coming at an author’s meaning, it is by his words, 
and by. the scope of his reasoning ; but neither the one nor the other will war- 
rant this construction. Mr. B.’s words are these: ‘The men who are the 
most indifferent to the practice of religion, will ever be the first to embrace a 
rational system of faith.” If he intended merely to assert, that immoral 
characters will embrace the truth before bigots, his words are abundantly too 

“strong for his meaning: for, though the latter were allowed to be the last in 
embracing truth, it will not follow, that the former will be the jirst. If the 
rationai 2 em were on the side of truth, surely it might be expected, that 
the serio ad the upright would be the first to embrace it. But this is not 
pretended. Serious Christians, by the acknowledgment of Mrs. Barbauld, are 
the last that come fully into it. 


The scope of Mr. Belsham’s reasoning is equally Sahirect hie to such a con- 
struction as his words are. There is nothing, in the objection which he encoun- 
ters, that admits of such an answer. It was not alleged. That there was a greater 
proportion of immoral characters, than of bigols, among the Unitarians ; had 
this been the charge, the answer put into Mr, B.’s lips, might have been in 
point. But the charge, as he himself expresses it, was simply this—‘* Ration- 
al Christians are often represented as indifferent to practical religion.” To 
suppose that Mr, B. would account for this by alleging, that immoral charac- 
ters are more likely te embrace the truth than bigots, (unelss he denominate 
all bigots who are not Unitarians,) is supposing him to have left the objection 
unanswered. How is it, that there should be sogreat a proportion of immoral 
cheracters, rather than of humble, serious, and godly men, or ef what Mr. Bel-~ 

oe 
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who are distinguished by Dr. Priestley by the name of ‘serious 
Christians.”’* To this it is replied— 

First, Whatever piety or virtue there may be among Socinian 
converts, it may be doubted, whether piety or virtue led them to 
embrace that scheme, or were much in exercise in their researches 
after it. It has been observed, by some who have been most 
conversant with them, that, as they have discovered a predilec- 
tion for those views of things, it has been very common for them 
to discover at the same time a light-minded temper, speaking of 
sacred things, and disputing about.them, with the most unbecom- 
ing levity, and indecent freedom : avoiding all conversation on ex- 
perimental and devotional subjects, and directing their whole dis- 
course to matters of mere speculation. Indeed, piety and virtue 
are, in effect, acknowledged to be unfavourable to the embracing 
of the Socinian scheme : for, if “an indifference to religion in 
general be favourable to the distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood ;’’ and if ‘‘ those men who are the most indifferent to 
the practice | of religion will ever be the first to embrace the ra- 
” tional system,” it must ~ by the rule of contraries, that piety, 
“virtue, and zeal for religion, are things unfavorable to that system, 
and that pious and virtuous persons will ever be the last to em- 
brace it : nay, some may think it very doubtful whether they ever 
embrace it at all. Sertous Christians, according to the account of 
Mrs. Barbauld, are the most difficult sort of people EP Secinion 
writers and preachers have to deal with; for though they are 
sometimes brought to renounce the Calvinistic doctrines in the- 
ory, yet there is a sort of leaning towards them in their hearts, 
which their teachers know not how to eradicate. “ These doc- 


sham calls “practical believers?” This was the spirit of the objection: and 
if the above construction of Mr. B.’s werds be admitted, it remains unanswered. 

Let Dr. Priestley, or Mr.. Belsham, or any of their advocates, who have 
charged the above quotations with musrepresentation, come forward, and, if 
they be able, make good the charge. Till this is done, I shall consider them 
as fair and just, and as including concessions which, though possibly made in 
an unguarded moment, contain a ruth which must prove a millstone about 
the neck of the Socinian system. 


* Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 98. 
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trines,” she says, ‘‘ it is true, among thinking people are losing 
ground ; but there is still apparent, in that class called serious 
Christians, a tenderness in exposing them ; asort of leaning to- 
wards them, as in walking over a precipice one should lean to the 
safest side ; an idea that they are, if not true, at least good to be 
beleived, and that salutary error is better than a dangerous truth.”’* 

Secondly, Whatever virtue there may be among Socinian con- 


" verts, it may be questioned whether the distinguished principles of 


Socinianism have any tendency towards promoting it. The prin- 
ciples which they hold in common with us ; namely, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and a future life, and not those in which they 
are distinguished from us. are confessedly the springs of their vir- 
tue. As to the simple humanity of Christ; which is one of the 
distinguishing principles of Socinianism, Dr. Priestly acknowl- 
edges, that ‘‘ the connexion between this simple truth anda reg- 
ular Christian life is-very.slight.”’} . “* That,” says the same au- 


thor, ‘‘ which is most favorable to virtue in Christianity is the ex- 


pectation ofa future state of retribution, grounded on a firm belief of 
the historical facts recorded in the scriptures ; especia ly, the mirg. 
cles, the death, and resurrection of Christ. The man who believes 
these things only, and who, together with this, acknowledges an 
universal providence, ordering all events ; who is persuaded that 
our very hearts are constantly. open to divine inspection, so that 
no iniquity or purpose of it, can escape his observation ; will not 
bea bad man, or a dangerous member of society.”’{ Now, these 
are things in which we are all agreed : whatever virtue, therefore 
is ascribed to them, it is not, strictly speaking, the result of Socin- 
ian principles. If, in addition to this, we were to impute a con- 
siderable degree of the virtue of Socinian converts to ‘ the prin- 
ciples in which they were educated, and the influence to which 
they were exposed in the former part of their lives,’” we should 
only say of them what Dr. Priestley says of the virtuous lives of 
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some Atheists; and perhaps, we should have as good grounds for 
such an imputation in the one case, as he had in the other. * 

Among the various Socinian converts, have we ever been used 
to hear of any remarkable change of life or behaviour, which a 
conversion to their peculiar principles effected ? 1 hope there are 
few Calvinistic congregations in the Kingdom, but what could point 
out examples of persons among them, who at the time of their 
coming over to their doctrinal principles, came over also from 
the course of this world, and have ever since lived in newness of 
life. Can this be said of the generality of Socinian congregations ? 
Those who have had the greatest opportunity of observing them, 
say the contrary. Yea, they add, that the conversion of sinners 
to alife of holiness does not appear to be their aim; that their 
concern seems to be, to, pursuade those, who in their account, 
have too much religion, that less will suffice, rather than to ad- 
dress themselves to, the irreligious, to convince them of their de- 
fect. A great part of Dr. Priestley’s Sermon on the death. of Mr. 


- ybinson is of this are ee Instead of ibe: with the 


t at ty S ieeene consider their latter pil ‘the preacher goes about 
Piste: his hearers from thinking too much upon that unwel- 
come subject. . 
_ You will judge, from these things, brethren, whether there be 
any cause for boasting on the part of the Socinians, inthe number of 
‘* converts which they tell us are continually making to their prin- 
ciples ;”’| or for discouragement on the side of the Calvinists, as if 
what they account the cause of God and truth were going fast to de- 
cline. eo lam, Xe. 
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LETTER V. 


ON THE STANDARD OF MORALITY. 
ae 
Christian Brethren, 


You have observed, that Dr. Priestley charges the Calvinistic 
system with being unfriendly to morality, ‘as giving wrong im- 
pressions concerning the character and moral government of God, 
and as relaxing the obligations of virtue.” That you may judge of 
the propriety of this heavy charge, and whether our system, or 
his own, tends most to “relax the obligation of virtue,” it seems 
proper to inquire, which of them affords the most licentious notions 
of virtue itself. To suppose that the scheme which pleads for re- 


laxation, both in the precept and in the penalty of the great rule & * 


of divine government, should, after all, relax the least, is highly 
paradoxical. The system, be it w it may, that teaches us to 
lower the standard of obedience, or to make light of the nature of 
disobedience, must surely be the system which relaxes the obliga- 
tions of virtue, and, consequently, is of an immoral tendency. 

The eternal standard of right and wrong is the moral law, sum- 
med up in love to God with all the heart, soul, mind, and strength, 
and to our neighbour as ovrselves. This law is holy, just, and 


good: holy, as requiring perfect conformity to God ; just, as be- 


ing founded in the strictest equity ; and good, as being equally 
adapted to promote the happiness of the creature as the glory of 
the Creator. Nor have we any notion of the precept of the law 
being abated, or a jot or title of it being given up, in order to suit 
the inclination of depraved creatures. We do not conceive the 
law to be more strict than it ought to be, even considering our pre- 
sent circumstances ; because we consider the evil propensity of 
the heart, which alone renders us incapable of perfect obedience, 
as no excuse. Neither do we plead for the relaxation of the pen- 
alty of the law upon the footing of equity ; but insist, that, though 
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God, through the mediation of his Son, doth not mark ini- 
quity in those that wait on him, yet he might do so consistently 
with justice; and that his not doing so is of mere grace. I hope 
these sentiments do not tend to ‘ relax the obligations of virtue.”’ 
Let us inquire whether the same may be said of the scheme of our 
opponents. 

It may be thought, that, in these matters, in some of them 
at least, we are agreed. And, indeed, I suppose few will care 
to deny, in express terms, that the moral law, consisting of a requi- 
sition to love God with all the heart, and our neighbour as our- 
selves, is an eternal standard of right and wrong. But let it be 
considered, whether the Socinians, in their descriptions of virtue 
and vice, do not greatly overlook the former branch of it, and al- 
most confine themselves to those duties which belong to the latter. 
It has been long observed of writers of that stamp, that they exalt 
what are called the social virtues, or those virtues which respect so- 
ciety, to the neglect, and often atthe expense of others which more 
; immediately respect the God that made us. It is a very common 

thing for Socinians to mal ce li ight of religious principle, and to rep- 
i neseaae as of little i impel 0 our future well-being. Underthe 
specious name of libera ity of sentiment, they dispense with that 
part of the will of God which requires every thought to be 
in subjection to the obedience of Christ; and, under the dis- 


guise of candour and charity, excuse those who fall under the 
divine censure. The Scripture speaks of those who deny the 
Lord that bought them, bringing upon themselves swift des- 
truction—and of those who receive not the love of the truth, 
being given up to believe ale. But the minds of Socinian wri- 
ters appear to revolt at ideas of this kind: the tenor of their 
writings is to persuade mankind, that sentiments may be ac- 
cepted, or rejected, without endangering their salvation. Infidels 
have sometimes complained of Christianity, as a kind of insult to 
their dignity, on account of its dealing in threatenings: but Dr. 
Priestley, in his Letters to the Philosophers and Politicians of 
France, has quite removed this stumbling block out of their way. 
He accounts for their infidelity in such a way as to acquit them of 
blame, and enforces Christianity upon them by the most inoffen- 
sive motives. Not one word is intimated as if there was any dan- 
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ger as to futurity, though they should continue Infidels, or even 
Atheists, till death. The only string upon which he harps, as | 
remember, is, that could they but embrace Christianity, they 
would be much happier than they are ! 
If I entertain degrading notions of the person of Christ, and 

if 1 err from the truth in so doing, my error, according to Mr. 

Lindsey, isinnocent,* and no one ought to think the worse of me on 
' that account. But if happen to be of opinion, that he who rejects. 
the deity and atonement of Christ is not a Christian, I give great 
offence. But wherefore? Suppose it an error, why should it 
not be as innocent as the former? and why ought I_ to be reproach- 
ed as an illiberal, uncharitable bigot for this, while no one ought 
to think the worse of me for the other? Can this be any other- 
wise accounted for, than by supposing that those who reason in 
this manner, are more concerned for their own honour, than for 
that of Christ ? “ig 

Dr. Priestley, it may be noted, makes much lighter of error 

when speaking on the supposition of its being found in himself, Gg 
than when he supposes it to be found i his opponents. He char- 
ges Mr. Venn, and others, with cling to render those who 
differ from them in some speeaeenye points odious to their fellow 
christians ;”” and elsewhere suggests, that, ‘‘ we shall not be judged 
at the last day according to our opinions, but our works; not 
according to what we have thought of Christ, but as we have 
obeyed his commands:’’} as if it were no distinguishing property 
of a good work, that it originate in a good principle ; and, as if the 
meanest opinion, and the most degrading thoughts of Jesus Christ, 
were consistent with obedience to him. But when he himself 
becomes the accuser, the case is altered, and instead of reckoning 
the supposed errors of the Trinitarians to be merely speculative 
points, and harmless opinions, they are said to be ‘ idolatrous, and 
blasphemous.”’+ but idolatry and blasphemy will not only be 


* Apology, 4th edition, p. 48. 
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brought into account at the day of judgment, but be very offensive 
in the eyes of God.* For my part, I am not offended with Dr. 
Priestley, or any other Socinian, for calling the worship that I pay 
to Christ, idolatry and blasphemy ; because, if he be only a man, 
what they say is just. If they can acquit themselves of sin in 
thinking meanly of Christ, they certainly can.do the same in speak- 
ing meanly of him; and words ought to correspond with thoughts. 
I only think they should not trifle in such a manner as they do with 
error, when it is supposed to have place in themselves, any more 
than when they charge it upon their opponents. 

If Dr. Priestley had formed his estimate of human virtue by that 
great standard which requires love to God with all the heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, and to our neighbour as ourselves; instead of 
representing men by nature as having “‘ more virtue than vice,’’} 
he must have acknowledged, with the scriptures, that the whole 
world lieth in wickedness—that every thought and imagination of 
their heart is only evil continually— and that there is none of them 
that doeth good, no not one. 

If Mr. Belsham, in the midst of that ‘ marvellous light’? which 
he professes lately to nardllesiv ed, had only seen the eatent and 
goodness of that law which requires us to love God with all our 
hearts, and our neighbour as ourselves, in the light in which reve- 
lation places it ; he could not have trifled, in the manner he has, 
with the nature of sin, calling it ‘* human frailty,”’ and the subjects 
of it “ the frail and erring children of men ;’’ nor could he have 
represented God, in, ‘‘ marking and punishing every instance of it, 
as acting the part of a merciless tyrant.”’{ Mr. Belsham talks of 
‘* Unitarians being led to form just sentiments of the reasonableness 
of the divine law, and the equity of the divine government ;” but 
of what divine law does he speak? Not of that, surely, which 
requires love to God with al/ the heart, soul, mind, and strength, 
and our neighbour as ourselves; nor of that government which 


* 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
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threatens the curse of God on every one that continueth not in ald 


things written in the book of the law to do them ; for this allows 
not of a single transgression, and punishes every hey of human 
folly, which Mr. Belsham considers as ‘‘ merciless tyranny.” He 
means to insinuate, I suppose, that for the law to take cognizance 
of the very thoughts and intents of the heart, at least of every in- 
stance that occurs, is wnreasonadle ; and that to inflict punishment 
accordingly is inequitable. He conceives, therefore, of a law, it 
seems, that is more accommodated to the propensities, or, as he 
would call them, frazltzes of the erring children of men; a law 
that may not cut off all hopes of a sinner’s acceptance with God by 
the deeds of it, so as to render an atoning mediator absolutely 
necessary, and this he calls reasonable; and of a government that 
will not bring every secret thing into judgment, nor make men 
accountable for every idle word, and this he calls equitable. And 
this is the “‘ marvellous light’’ of Socinianism ; this is the doctrine 
that is to promote a holy life ; this is the scheme of those who are 
continually branding the Calvinistic system with Antinomianism. 

If the moral law require love to God with all! the heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength, and to our neighbour as ourselves ; 
it cannot allow the least degree of alienation of the heart from God, 
or of the smallest instance of malevolence to man. And, if it be 
what the scripture says it is, holy, gust, and good; then, though it 
require all the heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, it cannot 
be too strict ; and if it be not too strict, it cannot be unworthy of 
God, nor can it be ‘‘ merciless tyranny” to abide by it. On the 
contrary, it must be worthy of God to say of a just law, Not a jot 
or tittle of it shall fail. 

Dr. M’Gill, in his Practical Essay on the death of Jesus Christ, 
maintains,.that ‘‘ the Supreme Lawgiver determined from the be- 
ginning to mitigate the rigour of the law, to make allowances for 
human error and imperfection, and to accept of repentance and sin- 
cere obedience, instead of sinless perfection.”’ But, if this were 
the determination of the lawgiver, it was either considered as a 
matter of right, or of undeserved favour. If the former, why was 
not the law so framed as to correspond with the determination of 
the lawgiver ? How was it, especially, that a new edition of it 
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should be published from Mount Sinai, and that without any such 
allowances ? Or, if this could be accounted for, how was it that 
Jesus Christ should declare, that not a jot or tittle of it should fatl, 
and make it his business to condemn the conduct of the scribes 
and pharisees, who had lowered its demands, and softened its pen- 
alties, with a view to ‘make allowance for human error and im- 
perfection ?”’ It could answer no good end, one should think, to 
lead the divine precepts with threatnings of cruelty. A law so 
loaded would not bear to be put in execution: and we have 
been taught by Dr. Priestley, in what he has written on the Test- 
Act, to consider ‘ the continuance of alaw which will not bear to 
be put in execution, as needless and oppressive, and as what ought 
to be abrogated.”* If repentance and sincere obedience be all 
that ought to be required of men in their present state, then the 
law ought to be so framed, and allowance to be made by it for er- 
ror and imperfection. But then it would follow, that where men 
do repent, and are sincere, there are no errors and imperfections 
to be allowed for. Errors and imperfections imply a law from 
which they are deviations; but if we be under no law, except 
one that allows for deviations, then we are as holy as we ought to 
be, and need no forgiveness. 

If, on the other hand, it be allowed that the relaxation of the 
law of innocence is not what we have any right to expect, but 
that God has granted us this indulgence out of pure grace ; I 
would then ask the reason, why these gentlemen are continually 
exclaiming against our principles as making the Almighty a tyrant, 
and his law unreasonble, and cruel ? Is it tyrannical, unreasonable, 
or cruel, for God to withhold what we have no right to expect ?+ 


* Familiar Letters, Ledéer VI. 


+ The Intelligent reader, who is acquainted with the different’ sentiments 
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Dr. Priestley definesjustice, as being “‘ such a degree of sever- 
ity, or pains and penalties so inflicted, as will produce the best ef- 
fect with respect both to those who are exposed to them, and to 
others who are under the same government: or, in other words, 
that degree of evil which is calculated to produce the greatest 
degree of good: and, if the punishment exceed this measure ; 
if, in any instance, it be an unnecessary or useless suffering, it is 
always censured as cruelty and is not even called justice, but real 
injustice.” To this he adds “ If, in any particular case, the strict 
execution of the law would do more harm than good, it is univer- 
sally agreed, that the punishment ought to be remitted.”’* With 
an observation or two on the above passage, I shall close this let- 
ter. 

First, That all punishments are designed for the good of the 
whole, and less (orcorrective) punishments for the good of the 
offender, is admitted. Every instance of divine punishment will 
be not only proportioned to the laws of equity, but adapted to pro- 
mote the good of the universe at large. God never inflicts pun- 
ishment for the sake of punishing. He has no such pleasure in 
the death of a sinner as to put him to pain, whatever may be his 
desert, without some great and good end to be answered by it : but 
that, in the case of the finally-impenitent, this end should necessa- 
rily include the good of the offender, is as contrary to reason as 
it is to scripture, it does not appear, from any thing we know of 
governments, either human or divine, that the good of the offend- 
er is necessarily, and in all cases, the end of punishment. When 
a murderer is executed, it is necessary for the good of the commu- 
nity : but it would sound very strange to say, it was necessary 
for his own good ; and that, unless his good were promoted by it, 
as well as that of the community, it must be an act of cruelty ! 

Secondly, that there are cases in human government, in which 
it is right and necessary to relax in the execution of the sentence 
of the law, is also admitted. But this arises from the imperfec- 
tion of human laws. ° Laws are general rules for the conduct of a 
community, with suitable punishments annexed to the breach of 
them. But no general rules can be made by men, that will apply 
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to every particular case. If legislators were wise and good men, 
and could foresee every particular case that would arise in the 
different stages of society, they would so frame their laws as that 
they need not be relaxed when those cases should occur. But 
God is wise and good ; and, previous to his giving us the law which 
requires us to love him with al/ our hearts, and our neighbour ag 
ourselves, knew every change that could possibly arise, and every 
case that could occur. The question, therefore, is not, ‘If inany 
particular case the strict execution of the law would do more harm 
than good, whether it ought not to be remitted ;’’ but, whether 
an omniscient, wise and good lawgiver, can be supposed to have 
made a law, the penalty of which, if put in execution, would do 
more harm than good ? Would a being of such a character make 
a law, the penalty of which, according to strict equity, requires to 
be remitted ; a law by which he could not in justice abide ; and 
that not only in a few singular cases, but in the case of every in- 
dividual, in every age, to whom it is given ? 

It is possible these considerations may suffice to show that the 
divine law is zot relaxed ; but be that as it may, the question at 
issue is, what is the moral tendency of supposing that itis? To 
relax a bad law would indeed have a good effect, and to abrogate 
it would have a better ; but not so respecting agood one. If the 
divine law be what the scripture says it is, holy, just and good ; to 
relax it in the precept, or even to mitigate the penalty, without 
some expedient to secure its honors, must be subversive of good 
order ; and the scheme which pleads for such relaxation, must be 
unfavorable to holiness, justice, and goodness. 

Tam, &c. 


LETTER VI. 


THE SYSTEMS COMPARED, AS TO THEIR TENDENCY TO PROMOTE MOR- 
‘ ALITY IN GENERAL. 


—~<p>—. 
Christian Brethren, 


Wuart has been advanced in the last Letter on-the standard of 
morality, may serve to fix the meaning of the term in this. The 
term morality, you know, is sometimes used to express those 
duties which subsist between men and men, and in this acceptation 
stands distinguished from religion ; but I mean to include under it, 
the whole of what is contained in the moral law. 

Nothing is more common than for the adversaries of the Calvin- 
istic system to charge it with immorality ; nay, as if this were 
self-evident, they seem to think themselves excused from. advanc- 
ing any thing like sober evidence to support the charge. Viru- 
lence, rant, and extravagance, are the weapons with which we are 
not unfrequently combatted in this warfare. ‘I challenge the 
whole body and being of moral evil itself,’’ saysa writer of the 
present day,* ‘‘to invent, or inspire, or whisper, any thing black- 
er, or more wicked: yea, if sin itself had all the wit, the tongues, 
and pens of all men and angels, to all eternity, I defy the whole to 
say any thing of God worse than this. O sin, thou hast spent and 
emptied thyself in the doctrine of John Calvin! And here I rejoice 
that I have heard the utmost that malevolence itself shall ever be 
able to say against infinite benignity! I was myself brought up 
and tutored in it, and being delivered and brought to see the evil 
and danger, am bound by my obligations to God, angels, and men, 
to warn my fellow-sinners ; I therefore, here, before God, and the 
whole universe, recal and condemn every word I have spoken in 
favor of it. 4 thus renounce the doctrine as the rancor of devils; 
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prayers blasphemy, and whose praises are the horrible yellings of 
sin and hell. And this I do, because I know and believe that God 
is love; and therefore his decrees, works and ways, are also love, 
and cannot be otherwise.” It were ill-spent time to atttempt an 
answer to such unfounded calumny as this, which certainly par- 
takes much more of the ravings of insanity, than of the words of 
truth and soberness : yet this, according to the Monthly Review, is 
“The true coloring of the doctrine of Calvinism.’’* Had any 
thing like this been written by a Calvinist against Socianism, the 
Reviewers would have been the first to have exclaimed against 
Calvinistic illiberality. 

This gentleman professes to have been a Calvinist, and so does 
Dr. Priestley. The Calvinism of the latter, however, seems to 
have left an impression upon his mind very different from the 
above. ‘‘ Whether it be owing to my Calvinistic education,”’ 
says he, ‘or my considering the principles of Calvinism as gene- 
rally favorable to that leading virtue, devotion, or to their being 
something akin to the doctrine of Necessity, I cannot but acknowl- 
edge, that, notwithstanding what [ have occasionally written against 
that system, and which I am far from wishing to retract, I feel 
myself disposed to look upon Calvinists with a kind of respect, and 
could never join inthe contempt and insult with which I have often 
heard them treated in conversation.’’} 

But Dr. Priestley, I may be told, whatever good opinion he may 
have of the piety and virtue of Calvinists, he has a very ill opinion 
of Calvinism: and this, in a certain degree, is true. Dr. Priestley, 
however, would not say, that ‘‘ The preaching of that system was 
babbling and mocking, its prayers blasphemy, or its praises the 
horrible yellings of sin and hell:’’ on the contrary, he acknowl- 
edges ‘‘its principles to be generally favorable to that leading vir- 
tue, devotion.” 

I confess, Dr. Priestley has advanced some heavy accusations 
on the immoral tendency of Calvinism; accusations which seem 
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scarcely consistent with the candid concessions just now quoted ; 
and these I shall now proceed to examine. *‘I do not see,” says 
he ‘“‘ what motive a Calvinist can have to give any attention to his 
moral conduct. So long as he is unregenerate, all his thoughts, 
words, and actions, are necessarily sinful, and in the act of regen- 
eration he is altogether passive. On this account, the most con- 
' sistent Calvinists never address any exhortation to sinners ; con- 
sidering them as dead in trespasses and sins, and, therefore, that 
there would be as much sense and propriety in speaking to the 
dead, as to them. On the other hand, ifa man be in the happy 
number of the elect, he is sure that God will, some time or other, 
and at the most proper time, (for which the last moment of his life 
is not too late,) work upon him his miraculous work of saving and 
sanctifying grace. ‘Though he should be ever so wicked immedi- 
ately before this divine and effectual calling, it makes nothing 
against him. Nay, some think that this, being a more signal dis- 
play of the wonders of divine grace, it is rather the more probable 
that God will take this opportunity to display it. If any system of 
speculative principles can operate as an axe at the root of all virtue 
and goodness, it is this.”** On this unfavourable account of Cal- 
vinism I will offer-the following observations. 

First, If Calvinism be an axe at the root of virtue and goodness, 
it is only so with respect to those of the “ unregenerate ;”’ which 
certainly does not include all the virtue and goodness in the world. 
As to others, Dr. Priestley acknowledges, as we have seen already, 
that our principles are “ generally favourable to devotion:” and 
devotion, if it be what he denominates it, ‘a leading virtue,” will 
doubtless be followed with other virtues correspondent with it. 
He acknowledges also, ‘‘ There are many (among the Calvinists) 
whose hearts and lives are, in all respects, truly Christian, and 
whose Christian tempers are really promoted by thetr own views of 
their system.”| How is it, then, that Dr. Priestley ‘ cannot see 
what motive a Calvinist can have to give any attention to his mora} 
conduct ;” and why does he represent Calvinism as “an axe at 
the root of a// virtue and goodness?” By all virtue and goodness 
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he can only mean the virtue and goodness of wicked men. Indeed, 
this appears plainly to, have been his meaning: for, after acknowl- 
edging, that Calvinism has something in it favourable to ‘an habit- 
ual and animated devotion,” he adds, ‘¢ But, where a disposition to 
vice has pre-occupied the mind, I am very well satisfied, and but 
too many facts might be alleged in proof of it, that the doctrines 
of Calvinism have been actually fatal to the remains of virtue, and 
have driven men into the most desperate and abandoned course of 
wickedness ; whereas the doctrine of necessity, properly under- 
stood, cannot possibly have any such effect, but the contrary.’’* 
Now, suppose all these were true, it can never justify Dr. Priest- 
ley in the use of such unlimited terms as those before mentioned. 
Nor is it any disgrace to the Calvinistic system, that men whose 
minds are pre-occupied with vice should misunderstand and abuse 
it. The purest liquor, if put into a musty cask, will become 
unpalatable. It is no more than is said of some who professed to 
embrace Christianity in the times of the apostles, that they turned 
the grace of God into lasciviousness. Is it any wonder that the 
wicked will do wickedly ; or that they will extract poison from 
that which, rightly understood, is the food of the righteous? It is 
enough, if our sentiments, like God’s words, do good to the upright. 
Wisdom does not expect to be justified, but of her children. The 
scriptures themselves make no pretence of having been useful to 
those who have still lived in sin; but allow the gospel to be a 
savour of death unto death in them that perish. The doctrine of 
necessity is as liable to produce this effect, as any of the doctrines 
of Calvinism. It is true, as Dr. Priestley observes, ‘it cannot do 
so, if it be properly understood :” but this is allowing that it may 
do so, if it be misunderstood; and we have as good reason for 
ascribing the want of a proper understanding of the suhject to those 
who abuse predestination, and other Calvinistic doctrines, as he has 
for ascribing it to those who abuse the doctrine of necessity. Dr. 
Priestley speaks of the remains of virtue, where a disposition to 
viee bas pre-occupied the mind; and of the Calvinistic system 
being as an axe at the root of these remains: but some people 
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will question, whether virtue of this description have any root 
belonging to it, so as to require an axe to cut it up; and whether 
it be not owing to this circumstance that such characters, like the 
stony-ground hearers, in time of temptation fall away. 

Secondly, The Calvinistic system is misrepresented by Dr. 
Priestley, even as to its influence on the unregenerate. In the 
- passage before quoted, he represents those persons, ‘‘ who are of 
the happy number of the elect, as being sure that God will, some 
time or other, work upon them his work of sanctifying grace.” 
But how are they to come to this assurance? Not by any thing 
contained in the Calvinistic system. All the writers in that scheme 
have constantly insisted, that no man has any warrant to conclude 
himself of the happy number of the elect, till the work of sanctify 
ing grace is actually wrought. -With what colour of truth or ingen_ 
uousness, then, could Dr. Priestley represent our system as afford_ 
ing a ground of assurance, previous to that event? This is not a 
matter of small account in the present controversy ; it is the point 
on which the immoral tendency of the doctrine wholly depends. 

As to the certainty of any man’s being sanctified and saved at 
some future time, this can have no ill influence upon him, while it 
exists merely in the divine mind. If it have any such influence, 
it must be owing to his knowledge of it at a time when, his heart 
being set on evil, he would be disposed to abuse it: but this, as 
we have seen, upon the Calvinistic system, is utterly impossible ; 
because nothing short of a sanctified temper of mind affords any 
just grounds to draw the favourable conclusion. Dr. Priestley has 
also represented it as a part of the Calvinistic system, or, however, 
‘“¢as the opinion of some,” that, the more wicked a man is, previ- 
ous to God’s work of sanctifying grace upon him, the more proba- 
ble it is that he will, some time, be sanctified and saved. But, 
though it be allowed, that God frequently takes occasion from the 
degree of human wickedness to magnify his grace in delivering from 
it; yet it is no part of the Calvinistic system, that the former 
aflords any grounds of probability to expect the latter: and who- 
ever they be that Dr. Priestley alludes to, as entertaining such an 
opinion, I am inclined to think they are not among the respectable 
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writers of the party, and probably not among those who have writ- 
ten at all. 

Thirdly, Let it be considered, Whether Dr. Priestley’s own 
views of Philosophical Necessity do not amount to the same thing 
as those which he alleges to the discredit of Calvinism; or,if he 
will insist upon the contrary, whether he must not contradict him- 
self, and maintain a system, which, by his own confession, 1s less 
friendly to piety and humility than that which he opposes. A _ 
state of unregeneracy is considered by Calvinists as the same thing 
which Dr. Priestley describes as “‘ the state of a person who sins 
with a full consent of will, and who, disposed as he is, is under an 
impossibility of acting otherwise ; but who,’ as he justly main- 
tains, ‘‘ is nevertheless accountable, even though that consent be 
produced by the efficacy and unconquerable influence of motives. 
It is only,’ continues he, ‘‘ where the necessity of sinning arises 
from some other cause than a man’s own disposition of mind, that 
we ever say, there is an impropriety in punishing a man for his 
conduct. Ifthe impossibility of acting well has arisen from a bad 
disposition, or habit, its having been impossible, with that disposition 
or habit, to act virtuously, is never any reason for our forbearing 
punishment ; because we know that punishment is proper to cor- 
rect that disposition and that habit.”’** Now, if it be consistent to 
punish a man for necessary evil, as Dr. Priestley abundantly main- 
tains, why should it be inconsistent to exhort, persuade, reason, 
or expostulate with him; and why does he call those Calvinists 
‘the most consistent,”? who avoid such addresses to their audi- 
tors? If ‘* the thoughts, words, and actions of unregenerate men, 
being necessarily sinful,” be a just reason why they should not 
have exhortations addressed to them, the whole doctrine of Ne- 
cessity must be inconsistent with the use of means, than which 
nothing can be more contrary to truth, and to Dr. Priestley’s own 
views of things. 

As to our being passive in regeneration, if Dr. Priestley would 
only admit, that any one character could be found that is so depra- 
ved as to be destitute of all true virtue, the same thing would fol- 
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low from his own Necessarian principles. According to those 
principles, every man who is under the dominion of a vicious 
habit of mind, will continue to choose vice, till such time as that 
habit be changed, and that, by some influence without himself. 
“Tf,” says he, ““I1 make any particular choice to-day, I should 
have done the same yesterday, and should do the same to-morrow, 
provided there be no change in the state of my mind respecting 
the object of the choice.”* Now, can any person in such a state 
of mind be supposed to be active in the changing of it ; for such 
activity must imply an inclination to have it changed; which is a 
contradiction, as it supposes him at the same time under the do- 
minion of evil, and inclined to goodness ? 

But, possibly, Dr. Priestley will not admit that any one charac- 
ter can be found, who is utterly destitute of true virtue. Be it so: 
he must admit that, in some characters, vice has an habitual ascen- 
dancy: but the habitual ascendancy of vice as certainly determines 
the choice, as even a total depravity. A decided majority in par- 
liament carry every measure with as much certainty as ‘if there 
were no minority. Wherever vice is predominant, (and in ne 
other case is regeneration needed,) the party must necessarily be 
passive in the first change of his mind in favor of virtue. 

But there are seasons in the life of the most vicious men, in 
which their evil propensities are at alower ebb than usual ; in 
which conscience is alive, and thoughts of a serious nature arrest 
their attention. At these favorable moments, it may be thought 
that virtue has the advantage of its opposite, and that this is the 
time for a person to become active in effecting a change upon his 
own mind. Without inquiring whether there be any real virtue 
in all this, it is sufficient to observe, that, if we allow the whole of 
what is pleaded for, the objection destroys itself. For it supposes 
that, in order to a voluntary activity in favor of virtue, the mind 
must first be virtuously disposed, and that by something in which 
it was passive ;_ which is giving up the point in dispute. 

Dr. Priestly often represents ‘‘ a change of disposition and char- 
acter as being effected only by a change of conduct, and that of 
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long continuance.’’* Piidwitarcver influence a course of virtuous 
actions may have upon the disposions, and however it may tend to 
establish us in the habit of doing good, ali goodness of disposition 
cannot arise from this quarter. There must have been a disposi- 
sition to good, and one too that was sufficiently strong to outweigh 
its opposite, ere a course of virtuous actions could be commenced; 
for virtuous action is nothing but the effect, or expression, of vir- 
tuous disposition. To say that this previous disposition was also 
produced by other previous actions, is only carrying the matter a 
jittle farther out of sight; for, unless it can be proved, that virtu- 
ous action may exist prior to, and without all virtuous disposition, 
let the one be carried back as far as it may, it must still have been 
preceded by the other, and, in obtaining the preceding disposition, 
the soul must necessarily have been passive.t 

Dr. Priestley labours hard to overthrow the doctrine of immedi- 
ate divine agency, and contends that all divine influence upon the 
human mind is through the medium of second causes, or according 
to the established laws of nature. ‘If moral impressions were 
made upon men’s minds by immediate divine agency, to what end,” 
he asks, ‘‘ has been the whole apparatus of revealed religion ?’’t 
This, in effect, is saying, that if there be laws for such an opera- 


tion upon the human mind, every kind of influence upon it must be 


through the medium of those laws ; and that, if it be otherwise, 
there is no need of the use of means. But might he not as well 
allege, that, if there be laws by which the planets move, every 
kind of influence upon them must have been through the medium 
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suggested by a friend, that there is no necessity for confining these observa- 
tions to the case of a man totally depraved, or of one under the habitual as- 
cendancy of vice: for that, according to Dr. Priestley’s Necessarian prinel- 
ples, all volitions are the effects of motives: therefore every man, ia every 
volition, as he is the subject of the influence of motive, operating as a cause, 
#8 passive; equally so, as he is supposed to be, according to the Calvinistic 
aystem, in reyeneration. 
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of those laws; and deny, that the Divine Being immediately, and 
prior to the operation of the laws of nature, put them all in motion? 
Might he not as well ask, If an immediate influence could be ex- 
ercised in setting the material system in motion, of what use are all 
the laws of nature, by which it is kept in motion ? Whatever laws 
attend the movements of the material system, the first creation of 
it is allowed to have been by an immediate exertion of divine pow- 
er. God said, Let there be light, and there was light; and why 
should not the second creation be the same ? I say the second cre- 
ation; for the change upon the sinner’s heart is represented as 
nothing less in the divine word; and the very manner of its being 
effected, is expressed in language which evidently alludes to the 
first creation—God, who commanded the light to shine out of ‘dark- 
ness, hath shined into our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ. _ Not only scripture, 
but reason itself, teaches the necessity for such an immediate divine 
interposition in the changing ofa sinner’s heart. If a piece of 
machinery. (suppose the whole material system,) were once in a 
state of disorder, the mere exercise of those laws by which it was 
ordained to move, would never bring it into order again ; but, on 
the contrary, would drive it on farther and farther to everalsting 
confusion. | biides4 
As to election, Dr. Priestley cannot consistently maintain his 
scheme of Necessity without admitting it. [f, as he abundantly 
maintains, God. is the author of every good disposition in the human 
heart ;* and if, as he also in the same section maintains, God, in 
all that he does, pursues one plan, or system, previously concert- 
ed; it must follow, that wherever good dispositions are produced, 
and men are finally saved, it is altogether in consequence of the. 
appointment of God ; which, as to the present argument, is the 
same thing as the Calvinistic doctrine of election. 
So plain a consequence is this from Dr. Priestley’s Necessarian 
principles, that he himself, when writing his Treatise on that sub- 
Pe ject, could not forbear to draw it. ‘‘Our Saviour,’’ he says, 
ms to have considered the rejection of the gospel by those 
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who boasted of their wisdom,* and the reception of it by the more 
despised part of mankind, as being the consequence of the express 
appointment of God: At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes ; 
even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” To the same 
purpose, in the next page but one, he observes, that God is consid- 
ered as ‘the sovereign disposer, both of gospel privileges here, 
and future happiness hereafter, as appears in such passages as 2 
Thess. ii. 13. God hath from the beginning chosen you to salva- 
tion, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.”’t 
If there be any difference between that ‘election which is invol- 
ved in Dr. Priestley’s own scheme, and that of the Calvinists, it 
must consist, not in the original appointment, or in the certainty of 
the event, but in the intermediate causes or:‘reasons which induced 
the Deity to fix things in the manner that he has done: and it is 
doubtful whether even this can be admitted. ‘It is true, Dr. Priest- 
ley, by his exclamations against unconditional election,t would 
seem to maintain, that, where God hath appointed a sinner to ob- 
tain salvation, it is on account of his foreseen virtue: and he may 
plead, that such an election is favorable to virtue, as making “it 
the ground, or procuring cause of eternal felicity ; while an elec: 
tion that is altogether unconditional, must be directly the reverse. 
But let it be considered, in the first place, Whether such a view 
of election as this does not clash with the whole'tenor of scripture, 
which teaches us that we are saved and called: with an holy call- 
ing, not according to our works, but according to the divine pur- 
pose and grace given us in Christ Jesus before the world began—Not 


of works, lest any man should boast. At this time also there is a 


remnant according to the election of grace. And if by grace, then 
it is no more of works; otherwise grace is no more grace. But i 
it be of warks, then it is no more grace; otherwise work is no 
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work.* oe Let it be considered, Whether such an elec- 
tion will consist with Dr. Priestley’s own scheme of Necessity. 
This scheme supposes, that all virtue, as well as every thing else, 
is necessary. Now, whence arose the necessity of it? It was not 
self-originated, nor accidental: it must have been established by 
the Deity. And then it will follow, that, if God elect any man on. 

. account of his foreseen virtue, he must have elected him on ac- 
count of that which he had determined to give him: but this, as to 
the origin ofithings, amounts to the same thing as unconditional 
election. ns, 

As to men’s taking liberty to sin, from aeetunticiace of their 
being among the number of the elect ; that, as we have seen al- 
ready, is what no*man can do with safety or consistency; seeing 
he can have no evidence on that subject, but what must arise from 
acontrary spirit and conduct. But suppose it were otherwise, an 
objection of this sort would come with an ill grace from Dr. Priest- 
ley, who encourages all mankind not to fear, since God has made 

- them all for unlimited ultimate happiness, and (whatever be their 
conduct in the present life) to ultimate unlimited happiness they 
will all doubtless come.t ‘ 

Upon the whole, let those who are inured to close thinking, 
judge whether Dr: Priestley’s own views of Philosophical Neces- 
sity do not <include the leading principles of Calvinism? But, 
should he insist upon the contrary, then let it be considered, 
whether he must not contradict himself, and maintain a system 
which, by his own confession, is less friendly to piety and humility 
than that which he opposes. ‘The essential difference,” he 

* says, * between the two schemes is this: the Necessarian be- 
lieves his own dispositions and actions are the necessary and sole 
means of his present and future happiness; so that, in the most 

Praperacnse of the words, it depends entirely on himself, whether 

ne virtuous or vicious, happy or miserable. The Calvinist 


: 6 Tie scriptures which represent election as the cause of faith 
ss; particularly Ephes. i. 3,4. John. vi. 37. Rom. viii. 22. 30. 
1 Pet. i. 1. Rom. ix. 15, 16. But, if it be the cause it cannot 
of them. 
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maintains, on the other hand, that so long as a man is unregener- 
ate, all his thoughts, words, and actions are necessarily sinful, and 
in the act of regeneration he is altogether passive.”* We have 
seen already, that.on the scheme of Dr.- Priestley, as well as that 
of the Calvinists, men, in the first turning of the bias of their hearts, 
must be passive. But allow it to be otherwise; allow what the 
Doctor elsewhere teaches, that ‘“‘a change of disposition is the 
effect, and not the cause of a change of conduct ;”} and that it de- 
pends entirely on ourselves, whether we will thus change our con- 
duct, and, by these means, our dispositions, and so be happy for 
ever: all this, if others of his observations be just, instead of pro- 
moting piety and virtue, will have a contrary tendency. In the 
same performance, Dr. Priestley acknowledges, that ‘* those who, 
from a principle of religion, ascribe more to God and less to man 
than other persons, are men of the greatest elevation of piety.’*t 
But, if so, it will follow, that the essential difference between the 
necessarianism of Socinians and that of Calvinists, (seeing it con- 
sists in this, that the one makes it depend entirely upon a man’s 
self, whether he be virtuous or vicious, happy or miserable; and 
the other, upon God ;) is in favour of the latter. Those who con- 
sider men as depending entirely upon God for virtue and happi- 
ness, ascribe more to God, and less to man than the other, and so, 
according to Dr. Priestley, are ‘‘men of the greatest elevation of 
piety.” They on the other hand, who suppose men to be depend- 
ent entirely upon themselves for these things, must, consequently, 
have less of piety, and more of ‘heathen stoicism ;” which, 
as the same writer, in the same treatise, observes, ‘‘ allows men to 
pray for external things, but admonishes them, that, as for virtue, 
it is our own, and must arise from within ourselves, if we have it 
at all.’’§ on 

But let us come to facts... If, as Dr. Priestley says, there be 
‘something in our system, which, if carried to its just consequen- 
ces, would lead us to the most abandoned wickedness ;”’ it might 
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very easy, especially for Dr. Priestley ; seeing he acknowledges, 
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among their opponents. This seems to be a consequence of which 
he feels the force, and therefore discovers an inclination to make 
it good. In answer to the question, “ Why. those persons who 
hold these opinions are not abandoned to all. wickedness, when 
they evidently lay them under so little restraint ?”? he answers, 
‘« This is often the case of those who pursue these principles to 
. their just and fatal consequences ;’’ adding, “for it is easy to 
prove, that the Antinomian is the only consistent absolute predestr- 
narian.”’* That there are persons who profess the doctrine of 
absolute predestination, and who, from that consideration, may. 
indulge themselves in the greatest enormities, is admitted. Dr. 
Priestley, however, allows, that these are ‘‘ only such persons 
whose minds are previously depraved ;”’ that is, wicked men, who 
turn the grace of God into lasciviousness.. Nor are such examples 
* often” to be seen among us ; and, where they are, it is commonly 
in such people who make no serious pretence to personal religion, 
but who have just so much of predestination in their heads, as to 
suppose that all things will be as they are appointed to be, and 
therefore that it is in vain to strive,—just so much as to look at 
the end, and overlook the means ; which is as wide of Calvinism, 
as itis of Socinianism. This may be the absolute predestination 
which Dr. Priestley means ; namely, a predestination to eternal 
life, let our conduct be ever. so impure ; and a predestination to 
eternal death, let it be ever so holy: and, if'so, it is granted that 
the Antinomian is the only consistent believer in it: but then it 
might, with equal truth, be added, that he is the only person who 
believes in it at all. ‘The Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
supposes, that Holiness of heart and life are as much the object of 
divine appointment as fture’ happiness, and that this connexion 
can never be broken. ‘To prove that the Antinomian is the only 
consistent believer in such a predestination as this, may not be so 
easy a task as barely to assert it. I cannot imagine it would be 


that ‘the idea of every thing being predestinated from all eternity 
_ is no objection to prayer, because all means are appointed as well 
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as ends; and therefore, if prayer be in itself a proper means, 
the end to be obtained by it, we may be assured, will not be had 
without this, any more than without any other means, or neces- 
gary previous circumstances..”’* Dr. Priestley may allege, that 
this is not absolute predestination: but it is as absolute as ours, 
which makes equal provision for faith and holiness, and for every 
mean of salvation, as this does for prayer. 

‘Will Dr. Priestley undertake to prove, that a loose, Minis 
and abandoned life is a more general thing among the Calvinists 
than among their opponents? 1 am persuaded he will not. He 
knows that the Calvinists, in general, are far from being a dissipa- 
ted, or an abandoned people, and goes about to account for it ; and 
that, in a way that shall reflect no honour upon their principles. 
‘Our moral conduct,” he observes, ‘is not left at the mercy of 
our opinions; and the regard to virtue, that is kept up by those 
who maintain the doctrines above-mentioned, is owing to the influ- 
ence of other principles implanted in our nature.’’f, . Admitting 
this to be true, yet one would think the worst. principles will, 
upon the whole, be productive of the worst practices. They whose 
innate principles of virtue are* all employed in counteracting the 
influence of a pernicious system, cannot be expected. to form such 
amiable characters, as where those principles are not only left at 
liberty to operate, but are aided by a good system. It might, 
therefore, be expected, I say again, if our principles be what our 
opponents say they are, that a loose, dissipated, and abandaned life 
would be a more general thing among us than among them. 

I may be told, that the same thing, if put to us, would be found 
equally difficult ; or that, notwithstanding we contend for the supe- 
rior influence of the Calvinistic system to that of Socinus, yet we 
should find it difficult to prove, that a loose, dissipated, and aban- 
doned life is a more general thing among Socinians, than is is among 
Calvinists. And I allow, that { am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the bulk of the people of that denomination to hazard an 
assertion of this nature. But, if what is allowed by their own 
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writers (who ought to know them) may be admitted as evidence, 
such an assertion might, nevertheless, be supported. ‘‘ Rational 
Christians are often represented,” says Mr. Belsham, “as indif- 
ferent to practical religion.”” Nor does he deny the justice of 
this representation, but admits, though with apparent reluctance, 
that “there has been some plausible ground for the accusation 4 
- and goes about to account for it, as we have seen in Letter IV. 
in such a way, however, as may reflect no dishonour upon their 
principles.* The same thing is acknowledged by Dr. Priestley, 
who allows, that “a great number of the Unitarians of the present 
age are only men of good sense, and without much practical 
religion ;”’ and that ‘“‘there is a greater apparent conformity to 
the world in them, than is observable in others.”’+ Yet he also 
goes about to account for these things, as Mr. Belsham does; in 
such a way as may reflect no dishonour on their principles. It is 
rather extraordinary that, when facts are introduced in favour of 
the virtue ofthe general body of the Calvinists, they are not deni- 
ed, but accounted for in such a way that their principles must 
share none of the honor ; and when facts of an opposite kind are 
introduced, in proof of the want of virtue in Unitarians, they also 
are not denied, but accounted for in such a way that their princi- 
ples shall have none of the dishonor. Calvinism, it seems, must 
be immoral, ‘though Calvinists be virtuous; and Socinianism must 
be amiable, though Socinians be vicious. I shall not inquire wheth- 
er these very opposite, methods of accounting for facts be fair or 
candid. On this the reader will form his own judgment: it is enough 
for me that the facts themselves are allowed. 

If we look back to past ages, (to say nothing of those who lived 
in the earliest periods of Christianity, because I would refer to 
none but such as are allowed to have believed the doctrine in ques- 
tion,) I think it cannot be fairly denied, that the great body of holy 
men, who have maintained the true worship of God (if there was 
any true worship of God maintained, ) during the Romish apostacy, 
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and who, many of them, sacrificed their earthly all -for his name, 

have lived and died in the belief of the deity and atonement of 
Christ. Our opponents often speak of these doctrines being em- 

braced by the apostate church of Rome; butthey say little of those 

who, during the long period of her usurpation, bore testimony for 

God. The Waldenses, who inhabited the vallies of Piedmont, and 

the Albigenses, who were aftewards scattered almost all over Eu- 

rope, are allowed, I believe, on all hands, to have preserved the 

true religion in those darkest of times: and it is thought by some» 
expositors, that,these are the people who are spoken of in the 

twelfth chapter of the Revelation, under,the representation of 

woman, to whom were given two wings of a great eugle, that she 

might fly into the wilderness—and there be nourished for a time, 

from the face of the serpent. It was here that true religion was 

maintained, and sealed by the blood of thousands from age to. age, 

when allthe rest of the Christian world were wondering after the 

beast. And as to the doctrines which they held, they were much 

the same as. ours. . Among the adversaries to the church of Rome, 

it is true, there might be men of different opinions. Arius and 
others may. be supposed to haye had their followers in those ages; 

but the body of the people called Waldenses are not to be reckon- 

ed as such: on the contrary, the principles which they professed 

were, for substance, the same with those embraced afterwards by 

the Reformed Churches; as is abundantly manifest by several of 
their catechisms and confessions of faith, which have been trans- 

mitted to our times. ; 

Mr. Lindsey, in his Apology, has given a kind of history of those 
who opposed the doctrine of the Trinity; but they make a poor 
figure during the above long and dark period, in which, if ever, a 
testimony for God was needed. He speaks of ‘churches and 
sects, as well as individuals, of that description, in the twelfth cen- 
tury:” and there might be such, But can he produce any evidence 
of their having so much virtue as to make any considerable sacrifi- 
ces for God? Whatever were their number, according to Mr. 
Lindsey’s own account, from that time till the Reformation, (a 
period of three or four hundred years, and during which the Wal- 
denses and the Wickliffites were sacrificing every thing for the pres- 
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ervation of a good conscience, ) they ‘“‘ were driven into corners and 
silence:”’* that is, there is no testimony upon record which they 
bore, or any account of their having so much virtue in them as to 
oppose, at the expense of either life, liberty, or property, the pre- 
vailing religion of the times. 

Mr. Lindsey speaks of ‘the famous. Abelard:” but surely he 
must have been wretchedly driven for want of that important arti- 

‘cle, or he would not have ascribed it to a man who, as a late writer 
observes, “‘ could with equal facility explain Ezekiel’s prophecies , 
and compose amorous sonnets for Heloise; and was equally free to 
unfold the doctrine of the Trinity, and ruin the peace of a family, 
by debauching his patron’s neice.’’{ Mr. Lindsey also in the 
Appendix to his Farewell Sermon to the Congregation in Essex-street, 
lately published, holds up the piety of Servetus, by giving us one of 
his prayers addressed to Jesus Christ; in which he expresses his 
full persuasion, that he was under a divine impulse to write against 
his proper divinity. Surely, if Socinian piety had not been very 
scarce, Mr. Lindsey would not have been under the necessity of 
exhibiting the effusions of idolatry and enthusiasm, as examples 
of it. 

Religion will be allowed to have some influence in the forming 
of a national character, especially that of the common people, 
among whom, if any where, it generalty prevails. Now, if we 
look at those nations where Calvinism has been most prevalent, it 
will be found, I believe, that they have not been distinguished by 
their immorality, but the reverse. Geneva, the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, Scotland, and North America, (with the two last of which 
we may be rather better acquainted than with the rest,) might be 
alleged as instances of this assertion. With respect to Scotland, 
though other sentiments are said to have lately gained ground 
with many of the clergy; yet Calvinism is. known to be generally 
prevalent among the serious part of the people. And, as to their 
national character, you seldom know an intelligent Englishman 
to have visited that country, without being struck with the pecul- 
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iar sobriety, and religious behaviour of the inhabitants. As to 
America, though, strictly speaking, they may be said to have no 
national religion, (a happy circumstance in their favour,) yet, per- 
haps, there is no one nation in the world, where Calvinism has 
more generally prevailed. The great body of the first settlers 
were Calvinists; and the far greater part of religious people 
among them, though of different denominations as to other matters, 
continue such to this day. And, as to the moral effects which 
their religious principles have produced, they are granted, on all 
hands to be considerable. They are a people, as the Monthly 
Reviewers have acknowledged,* ‘* whose love of liberty is attem- 
pered with that of order and decency, and accompanied with the 
. virtues of integrity, moderation, and sobriety. They know the 
necessity of regard to religion and virtue, both in principle and 
practice.” “i; 

In each of these countries, it is true, as in all others, there are 
great numbers of irreligious individuals ; perhaps, a majority : but 
they have a greater proportion of religious characters than most 
other nations can boast ; and the influence which these characters 
have upon the rest, is as that of a portion of leaven, which leaven- 
eth the whole lump. » 

The members of the Church of England, it may be taken for 
granted, were generally Calvinists, as to their doctrinal sentiments, 
at, and for some time after, the Reformation. Since that time, 
those sentiments have been growing out of repute ; and Socinian- 
ism is suppposed, among other principles, to have prevailed con- 
siderably among the members of that community. Dr. Priestley, 
however, is often very sanguine in estimating the great numbers of 
Unitarians among them. Now, let it be considered, whether this 
change of principle has, in any degree, been serviceable to the 
interests of piety or virtue. On the contrary, did not a serious 
walking with God, and a rigid attention to morals, begin to die 
away, from the time that the doctrines contained in the Thirty- 
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nine Articles began to be disregarded ?* And now, when Socin- 
ianism is supposed so have made a greater progress than ever it 
did before, is there not a greater degree of perjury, and more dis- 
stpation of manners, than at almost any period since the Reforma- 
tion. 

I am not insensible, that it is the opinion of Dr. Priestley, and 
of some others, that men grow better—that the world advances 

“ eonsiderably in moral improvement: nay, Mr. Belsham seems to 
favour an idea, that, “in-process of time, the earth may revert to 
its original paradisiacal state—and death itself be annihilated.” 
This, bowever, will hardly be thought to prove any thing, except, 
that enthusiasm is not confined to Calvinists. And, as to men 
growing better, whatever may be the moral improvement of the 
world in general, Dr. Priestley some where acknowledges, that 
this is far from being the case with the Church of England, espe- . 
cially since the times of Bishop Burnet. 

With respect to the Dissenters, were there ever men of holier 
lives than the generality of the puritans and nonconformists of the 
last two centuries? Can any thing, equal to their piety and devo- 
tedness to God, be found among the generality of the Socinians, of 
their time or of any time. In sufferings, in fastings, in prayers, in 
a firm adherence to their principles, in a close walk with God in 
their families, and in a series of unremitted labours for the good 
of mankind, they spent their lives. 

But fastings and prayers, perhaps, may not be admitted as 
excellences in their character: itis possible they may be treated 
with ridicule. ‘Nothing less than this is attempted by Dr. Priest- 
ley, in hie Fifth Letter to. Mr. Burn. ‘I could wish,” says he 
‘10 quiet your fears, on your account. For the many sleepless 
nights which your apprehensions must necessarily have caused 
you, accompanied, of course. with much earnest prayer and fasting, 
must, in time, affect your health.””. Candour out of the question, 
Is this prety? It is said to beno uncommon thing for persons who 
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have been used to pray extempore, when they have turned Socin- 
ians, to leave off that practice, and betake themselves to a written 
form of their own composition. This is formal enough, and will 
be thought by many to afford but slender evidence of their devo- 
tional spirit; but yet one would have supposed, they would not 
have dared to ridicule it in others, however destitute of it they 
might be themselves. 

Dr. Priestley allows, that Unitarians: are pinaiiaaly wanting in 
zeal for religion * That this concession is just, appears not only 
from the indifference of great numbers of them in private life, but 
from the conduct of many of their preachers. It has been 
observed, that, when young ministers have become Socinians,. 
they have frequently given up the ministry, and become school- 
masters, or any thing they could. Some who have been possessed 
of fortunes, have become mere private gentlemen. Several such 
instances have occurred, both among Dissenters and Churchmen- 
If they had true zeal for God and religion, why is it that they are 
so indifferent about preaching what they account the truth ? 

Dr Priestley farther allows, that Calvinists have “less apparent 
conformity to the world; and that they seem to have more of a 
real principle of religion than Socinians.”” But then he thinks the 
other have the most candour and benevolence; “so as, upon the 
whole, to approach nearest to the proper temper of Christianity.” 
He ‘‘hopes also, they have more of a real principle of reli- 
gion than they seem to have.’’{ As to candour and benevolence, 
they will be considered in another Letter. At present it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that Dr. Priestley, like Mr. Belsham, ona change 
of character in his converts, is obliged to have recourse to hope, 
and to judge of things contrary to what they appear in the lives of 
men, inorder to support the religious character of his party. 

Thata large proportion of serious people are to be found among 
Calvinists, Dr. Priestley will not deny; but Mrs. Barbauld goes 
farther. She acknowledges, in effect, that the seriousness which 
is to be found among Socinians themselves, is accompanied by a 
kind of secret attachment to our principles; an attachment which 
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their preachers and writers, it seems, have hitherto laboured in 
vain to eradicate. ‘‘ These doctrines,” she says, ‘it is true, 
‘among thinking people, are Josing ground; but there is still appa- 
rent, in that class called sertous Christians, a tenderness in expo- 
sing them; a sort of leaning towards them, as, in walking over a 
precipice, one should lean to the safest side; an idea that they are, 
if not true, at least good to be believed; and that a salutary error 
is better than a dangerous truth.”* By the “class called serious 
Christians,’ Mrs. Barbauld cannot mean professed Calvinists; for 
they have no notion of leaning towards any system, as a system of 
salutary error, but consider that to which they are attached as 
being the truth. She must, therefore, intend to describe the seri- 
ous part of the people of ber own profession. We are much 
obliged to Mrs. Barbauld for this important piece of information. 
We might not so readily have known without it, that the hearts 
and consciences of the serious part of Socinians revolt at their own 
principles; and that, though they have rejected what we esteem 
the great doctrines of the gospel, in theory, yet they have an in- 
ward leaning towards them, as the only safe ground on*which to 
rest their hopes. According to this account, it should seem that 
serious Christians are known by their predilection for Calvinistic 
doctrines; and that those “ thinking people, among whom these 
doctrines are losing ground,” are not of that class or description, 
being distinguished from them. Well, it does not surprise us to 
hear, that “those men who are the most indifferent to practical 
religion are the first, and serious Christians the last, to embrace 
the Rational system;”’ because it is no more than might be expect- 
ed. Ifthere be any thing surprising in the affair it is, that those 
who make these acknowledgments should yet boast of their prin- 
ciples, on account of their moral tendency. 
Iam, &c. 
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LETTER VII. 


THE SYSTEMS COMPARED, AS TO THEIR ''ENDENCY TO PROMOTE LOVE 
TO GoD. 


Christian Brethren, 


Our opponents, as you have doubtless observed, are as bold.in 
their asseriions, as they are liberal in their accusations. Dr. 
Priestley not only asserts that the Calvinistic system is ‘ unfavor- 
able to genuine piety, but to every branch of vital practical reli- 
gion.”’* We have considered, in the foregoing Letter, what relates 
to morality and piety in general: in the following Letters, we shall 
descend to particulars; and inquire, under the several specific 
virtues of Christianity, which of the systems in question is the 
most unfavorable to them. 

I begin with Love. The love of God and our neighbour not 
only contains the sum of the moral law, but the spirit of true reli- 
gion; it must therefore afford a strong presumption for or against: 
a system, as it is found to promote or diminish these cardinal vir- 
tues of the Christian character... On both these topics, we are 
principally engaged on the defensive, as our views of things stand 
charged with being unfavorable to the love of both God and man. 
‘‘ There is something in your system of Christianity,” says Dr. 
Priestley, in his Letters to Mr. Burn, ‘‘that debases the pure 
spirit of it, and does not consist with either the perfect veneration 
of the divine character, which is the foundation of true devotion 
to God; or perfect candour and benevolence to man.”” A very 
serious charge; and which, could it be substantiated, would, doubt- 
less, afford a strong presumption, if not more than presumption, 
against us. But let the subject be examined. This Letter will 
be devoted to the first part of this heavy charge ; and the following 
one, to the last. 
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As to the question, Whether we feel a veneration for the divine 
eharacter ?—I should think, we ourselves must be the Hest ates 
Allthat Dr. Priestley can know of the matter is, that Ae could act feo! 
a perfect veneration for a being of sucha character as we suppose the 
Almighty to sustain. That, however, may be true, and yet nothing 
result from it unfavorable to our prin¢iples. It is not impossible that 
Dr. Priestley should be of such a temper ofmind as incapacitates him 
for admiring, venerating, or loving God, in his true character: 
and hence, he may be led to think, that all who entertain such and 
such ideas of God must be void of that perfect veneration for him 
which he supposes himself to feel. The true character of God, 
as revealed in the scriptures, must be taken into the account, in 
determining whether our love to God be genuine, or not, We 
may clothe the Divine being with such attributes, and such only, 
as will suit our depraved taste; and then it will be no difficult thing 
to fall down and worship him: but this is not the love of God, but 
of an idol of our own creating. 

~The principal objections to the Calvinistic system, under this 
head, are taken from the four following topics: The atonement ; 
the vindictive character of God; the glory of God, rather than the 
happiness of creatures, being his last end in creation ; and the 
qerekip paid to Jesus Christ. 

First, the doctrine of atonement, as held by the Calvinists, is of- 
ten represented, by Dr. Priestley, as detracting from the goodness 
of God, and as inconsistent with his natural placability. He seems 
always to consider this doctrine as originating in the want of love, 
or, at least, of a sufficient degree of love; as though God could not 
find in his heart to show mercy without a price being paid for it. 
‘* Even the elect,” says he, “ according to their system, cannot 
be saved, till the utmost effects of the divine wrath have been suf- 
fered for them by an innocent person.* Mr. Jardine also, by the 
title which he has given to his late publication, calling it, The Un- 
purchased Love of God, in the Redemption of the World, by Jesus 
Christ; suggests the same idea. When our opponents wish to make 
good the charge of our ascribing a natural implacability to the Di- 
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vine Being, it is common for them either to describe our senti- 
ments in their own language; or, if they deign to quote authori- 
ties, it is not from the sober discussions of prosaic writers, but 
from the figurative language of poetry. Mr. Belsham describes 
“the formidable chimera of our imagination, to which,” he says, 
‘**we have annexed the name of God the Father, as a merciless ty- 
- rant.”* They conceive of ‘‘God the Father,” says Mr. Lind- 
sey, ‘* always with dread, as a being of severe, unrelenting justice, 
revengeful, and inexorable, without full satisfaction made to him 
‘for the breach of his'laws. God the Son, on the other hand, is 
looked upon as made up of all compassion and goodness, interpos- 
ing to save men from the Father’s wrath, and subjecting himself to 
the extremest sufferings on that account.”’ For proof of this, we 
are referred to the poetry of Dr. Watts!—in which he speaks 
of the rich drops of Jesus’ blood, that calm’d his frowning face ; that 
sprinkled o’er the burning throne, and turn’d the wrath to grace:— 
of the infant Deity, the bleeding God, and of heaven appeas’d with 
flowing blood + 

On this subject, a Calvinist might, without presumption, adopt 
the language of our Lord to the Jews: Ihonor my Father, and ye 
do dishonor me. Nothing can well be a greater misrepresentation 
of our sentiments, than this which is constantly given. These wri- 
ters cannot be ignorant that Calvinists disavow considering the 
death of Christ as a cause of divine love, or goodness. On the 
contrary, they always maintain, that divine love is the cause, the 
first cause, of our salvation, and of the death of Christ, to that end. 
They would not scruple to allow, that God had love enough in his 
heart to save sinners without: the death of his Son, had it been 
consistent with righteousness; but that, as receiving them -to 
favor without some public expression of displeasure against their 
sin, would have been a dishonor to his government, and have 
afforded an encouragement for others to follow their example ; the 
love of God wrought in a way of righteousness: first giving his only 
begotten Son to become a sacrifice, and then pouring forth all the 
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fulness of his heart through that appointed medium. The incapa- 
city of God to show mercy without an atonement, is no other than 
that of a righteous governor, who, whatever good-will he may bear 
to an offender, cannot admit the thought of passing by the offence, 
without some public expression of his displeasure against it; that, 
while mercy triumphs, it may not be at the expense of law and 
equity, and of the general good. 

So far asI understand it, this is the light in which Calvinists 
consider the subject. Now, judge, brethren, whether this view 
of things represent the Divine Being as. naturally implacable ?— 
whether the gift of Christ to die for us be not the strongest expres- 
sion of the contrary ?—and whether this, or the system which it 
opposes, ‘‘ give wrong impressions concerning the character and 
moral government of God?’ Nay, I appeal to your own hearts, 
whether that way of saving sinners through an atonement, in 
which mercy and truth meet together, righteousness and peace 
embrace each other; in which God is just, and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus ; do not endear his name to you more than 
any other representation of him that was ever presented to your 
minds? Were it possible for your souls to be saved in any other 
way; for the divine law to be relaxed, or its penalty remitted, 
without respect to an atonement; would there not be a virtual re- 
flection cast upon the divine character? Would it not appear as 
if God had enacted a law that was so rigorous as to require a re- 
peal, and issued threatenings which he was obliged to retract? or, 
at least, that he had formed a system of government without con- 
sidering the circumstances in which his subjects would be involved; 
a system, ‘‘ the strict execution of which would do more harm 
than good;”’ nay, as if the Almighty, on this account, were asham- 
ed to maintain it, and yet had not virtue enough to acknowledge the 
remission to be an act of justice; but must, all along, call it by 
the name of grace? Would ‘not the thought of such a reflection 
destroy the bliss of heaven, and stamp such an impression of mean- 
ness upon that character whom you are taught to adore, as would 
almost incapacitate you for revering or loving him ? 

It is farther objected, that, according to the Calvinistic system, 
God is @ vindictive being, and that, as such, we cannot love him. 
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It is said, that we ‘‘represent God in such a light, that no earthly 
parent could imitate him, without sustaining a character shocking 
to mankind.”” That there is a mixture of the vindictive in the 
Calvinistic system, is allowed: but let it be closely considered, 
whether this be any disparagement to it? nay, rather, whether it 
be not necessary to its perfection? The issue, in this case, 
. entirely depends upon the question, Whether vindictive justice be 
in itself amiable? If it be, it cannot render any system unamia- 
ble. ‘ We are neither amused nor edified,’’ says a writer in the 
Monthly Review, “ by the coruscations of damnation. Nor can 
we by any means bring ourselves to think, with the late Mr. 
Edwards, that the vindictive justice of God is a glorious attribute.”’* 
This, however, may be very true, and vindictive justice be a glo- 
rious attribute, notwithstanding. 

I believe it is very common for people, when they speak of 
vindictive punishment, to mean that kind of punishment which is 
inflicted from a wrathful disposition, or a disposition to punish for 
the pleasure of punishing. Now, if this be the meaning of our 
opponents, we have no dispute with them. We do not suppose 
the Almighty to punish sinners for the sake’ of putting them to 
pain. Neither scripture nor Calvinism conveys any such idea. 
Vindictive punishment, as it is here defended, stands opposed to 
that punishment which is merely corrective: the one is exercised 
for the good of the party ; the other not so, but for the good of 
the community. Those who deny this last to be amiable in God, 
must found their denial either on scripture-testimony, or on the 
nature and fitness of things. As to the former, the scriptures will 
hardly be supposed to represent God as an unamiable being ; if, 
therefore, they teach, that vindictive justice is an unamiable attri- 
bute, it must be maintained that they never ascribe that attribute 
to God. But with what colour of evidence can this be alleged ? 
Surely, not from such language as the following: The Lord thy 
God is a consuming fire, evena jealous God. Our God is a con- 
suming fire.—God is jealous, and the Lord REVENGETH ; the Lord 
REVENGETH, and is furious ; the Lord will take VENGEANCE on his 
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adversaries; and he reserveth, wrath for his enemies.—Who can 
stand before his indignation? and who can. abide in the fierceness of 
his anger ?—His fury is poured out like fire—O Lord God, to 
whom VENGEANCE belongeth: O God to whom vENGEANCE belongeth, 
show thyself !—He that showeth no mercy shall have jndgment with- 
out mercy.—He that made them will not have mercy on them, and 
he that formed them will show them no favour.—For we know him 
that hath said, veNGEANCE belongeth unto me, I will recompence, 
saith the Lord.—lIt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.—I lift up my hand to heaven, and say I live. for ever. 
If [whet my glittering sword, and mine hand take hold on judg, 
ment, I will render VENGEANCE to mine enemies, and will reward 
them that hate me.—The angels which kept not their first estate he 
hath reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judg- 
ment of the great day.—Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities about 
them, are set forth for an examyle, suffering the. vengeance of eter- 
nal fire.—The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking VENGEANCE on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.* 

As to the nature and fitness of things, we cannot draw any con- 
clusion from thence against the loveliness of vindictive justice, as 
a divine attribute, unless the thing itself can be proved to be 
unlovely. But this is contrary to the common sense and practice 
of mankind. There is no nation. or people under heaven, but 
what consider it, in various cases, as both necessary and lovely. 
It is true, they would despise and abhor a magistrate, who should 
punish beyond desert; or who should avail himself of the laws of 
his country. to gratify his own caprice, or his private revenge. 
This, however, is not vindictive justice, but manifest cnjustice. 
No considerate citizen, who values the public weal, could blame 
a magistrate for putting the penal laws of his country so far in 
execution, as should be necessary for the true honour of good 
government, the support of good order, and the terror of wicked 
men. When the inhabitants of Gibeah requested that the Levite 
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might be brought out to them, that they might know him; and, on 
their request not being granted, abused and murdered his compan- 
ion ; all Israel, as one man, not only condemned the action, but 
called upon the Benjamites to deliver up the criminals to jus- 
tice. Had the Benjamites complied with their request, and had 
those sons of Belial been put to death, not for their own good, but 

_for the good of the community, where had been the unloveliness 
of the procedure? On the contrary, such a conduct must have 
recommended itself to the heart of every friend of righteousness 
in the universe, as well as have prevented the shocking effusion of 
blood, which followed their refusal. Now, if vindictive justice 
may be glorious in a human government, there is no reason to be 
drawn from the nature and fitness of things, why it would not be 
the same in the divine administration. 

But the idea on which our.opponents love principally to dwell, 
is that of a father. Hence, the charge, that we ‘‘ represent God 
in. such a light that no earthly parent could imitate him, without 
sustaining a character shocking to mankind.” This objection 
comes with an ill grace from Dr. Priestley, who teaches, that 
‘¢ God is the author of sin; and may do evil, provided it be with 
a view that good may come.’’* Is not this representing God in 
such a light, that no one could imitate him, without sustaining a 
character shocking to mankind ? Whether Dr. Priestley’s notions 
on this subject be true, or not, it is true that God’s ways are so 
much above ours, that it is unjust, in many cases, to measure his 
conduct to a rebellious world, by that of a father to his chil- 
dren. 

In this matter, however, God is imitable. We have seen al- 
ready, that a good magistrate, who may justly be called the father 
of his people, ought not to be under the influence of blind affection, 
so as, in any case, to show mercy at the expense of the public 
good. Nor is this-all: There are cases in which a parent has 
been obliged, in benevolence to his family, and from a concern 
for the general good, to give up a stubborn and rebellious son, to 
bring him torth with his own hands to the elders of his city, and 
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there with his own lips bear witness against him ; such witness, 
too, as would subject him not to a mere salutary correction, but to 
be stoned to death by the men of his city. We know, such a law 
was made in Israel ;* and, as a late writer observed upon it, such 
a law “was wise and good:’’} it was calculated to enforce in par- 
ents an early and careful education of their children ; and if, in 
any instance, it was executed, it was that all Israel might hear 
and fear! And how do we know, but that it may be consistent 
with the good of the whole system, yea necessary to it, that some 
of the rebellious sons of men should, in company with apostate an- 
gels, be made examples of divine vengeance ; that they should 
stand, like Lot’s wife, as pillars of salt, or as everlasting monu- 
ments of God’s displeasure against sin; and that, while their 
smoke riseth up for ever and ever, all the intelligent universe 
should hear, and fear, and do no more so wickedly! Indeed, we 
must not only know, that this may be the case, but, if we pay any 
regard to the authority of scripture, that itis so. If words have 
any meaning, this is the idea given us of the angels which kept not 
their first estate, and of the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha ; 
who are said to be set forth FOR AN EXAMPLE, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire.t 
It belongs to the character of an all perfect being, who is the 
moral governor of the universe, to promote the good of the whole ! 
but there may be cases, as in human governments, wherein the 
general good may be inconsistent with the happiness of particular 
parts. The case of robbers, of murderers, or of traitors, whose 
lives are sacrificed for the good of society, that the example of ter- 
ror, afforded by their death, may counteract the example of immo- 
rality exhibited by their life, is no detraction from the benevo- 
lence of a government; but, rather, essential to it. 
But how, after all, can we love such a tremendous being ? I an- 
swer, A capacity to resent an injury is not always considered as a 
blemish, even in a private character: if it be governed by justice, 
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and aimed at the correction of evil, it is generally allowed to be 
commendable. We do not esteem the favour of a man, if we con- 
sider him as incapable, on all occasions, of resentment. We 
should call him an easy soul, who is kind, merely because he has 
not sense enough to feel an insult. But, shall we allow it right 
and fit for a puny mortal thus far to know his own worth, and assert 

- it; and, at the same time, deny it to the great Supreme, and plead 
for his being insulted with impunity ? 

God, however, in the punishment of sin, is not to be considered 
as acting ina merely private capacity, but as the universal moral 
governor ; not as separate from the great system of being, but as 
connected with it ; or as head and guardian of it. Now, in this 
relation, vindictive justice is not only consistent with the loveli- 
ness of his character, but essential to it. Capacity and in@liWation 
to punish a disorder in a state, are never thought to render an 
earthly prince less lovely in the eyes of his loyal and faithful 
subjects ; but more so. ‘hat temper of mind, on, the contrary 
which should induce him to connive at rebellion, however it 
might go by the name of benevolence and mercy, would be ac- 
counted by all the friends of good government, injustice to the 
public ; and those who, in such cases, side with the disaffected and 
plead their cause, are generally supposed to be tainted with disaf- 
fection themselves. 

A third objection is taken from the consideration of the glory of 
God, rather than the happiness of creatures, being his last end in 
creation. ‘‘ Those who assume to themselves the distinguishing 
title of orthodox,’ says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘consider the Supreme 
Being as having created all things for his glory, and by no means 
for the general happiness of all his creatures.”* If by the gen- 
eral happiness of all his creatures, Dr. Priestley means the gen- 
eral good of the universe, nothing can be more unfair than this 
representation. Those who are called orthodox never consider 
the glory of God as being at variance with the happiness of crea- 
tion in general, nor with that of any part of it, except those who 
have revolted from the divine government: nor, if we regard the 
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intervention of a mediator, with theirs, unless they prove finally 
‘impenitent, vate as Dr. Priestley calls them, “ wilful and obstinate 
transgressors.”” The glory of God consists, with reference to the 
present case, in doing that which is best upon the whole. But if, 
by the general h ppiness of all his creatures, he means to include 
the happiness of those angels who kept not their first estate, and of 
those men who die impenitent ; it is acknowledged, that what is 
called the orthodox system, does by no means consider this as an 


either supreme or subordinate. To suppose that 
tures, pebtever eee be their sien 


act. All creatures, we 
d, if any regard is to 


relish happiness ; that chert) the miseries 

upon the whole, are blessings ; and that ve oe miseries threatened 
in the life to come may be of the same nature, designed as a pur- 
gation, by means of which, sinners will at length escape the 
second death ;—It is replied, All the miseries of this world’ are not 
represented as blessings to the parties, nor even all the good things 
of it. The drowning of Pharaoh, for instance, is never described 
as a blessing to him; and God declared that he had cursed the bles- 
sings of the wicked priests, in the days of the prophet Malachi. 
All things, we are assured, work together for good ; but this is con- 
fined to those who love God, and are called according to his pur- 
pose. As tothe life to come, if the miseries belonging to that 
state be merely temporary and purgative, there must be all along 
a mixture of love and mercy in them; whereas the Janguage of 
scripture is, He that haih showed no mercy, shall have judgment 
wiTHouT MERCY.— The wine of the wrath of God will be poured 
out wirHour mixture. Nay, such miseries must not only contain 
a mixture of love and mercy, but they themselves must be the 
effects and expressions of love ; and then it will follow, that the 
foregoing language of limitation and distinction (which is found 
indeed throughout the bible) is of no account ; and that blessings 
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and curses are the same things. Dr. Priestley himself speaks of 
‘‘the laws of God as being guarded with awful sanctions ;’’ and 
says, “that God will inflexibly punish all wilful and obstinate 
transgressors.”* But how can that’ be called an’ awful sanction 
which only subjects a man to such misery as is necessary for his 
good? How, at least, can that be accounted inflexible punishment, - 
in which the Divine Being all:along aims at the sinner’s happiness ? 
We might as well call the operation of a surgeon in amputating a 
mortified limb, in order to save the patient’s life, by there of 
inflexible punishment, as those miseries ae are inte 
the good: of the sinner. Ifthat be their er 1, th 
speaking, blessings, though blessings i in disguise : and, 
as Dr. Edwards in his answer to Dr. Chauncy has 
blessings and curses are in oe ct the same things. — 
As to our considering the Supreme Being as having crea 
things for his own glory, I ae it will be allowed that the seri 
tures seem, at least, ‘to countenance such an idea. They teach us” ‘ 
that God made all things Fon HimseLF—that all things are created 
by him, and ror nim. Heis expressly said to have created Israel 
(and if Israel} why not others?) ror nis «tory. Not only of him, 
and through him, but to Hm are all things. Glory, and honour, 
and power, are ascribed to him, by the elders and the living crea- 
tures ; for, say they, Thou hast created all things ; and for vHy 
PLEASURE they are and were created.} 
But farther, and what is more immediately to the point, I hope 
this sentiment will not be alleged as a proof of our want of love to 
God ; for it is only assigning him the supreme place in the system 
‘of being; and Dr. Priestley himself elsewhere speaks of “ the love 
of God, and a regard to his glory,’”’ as the same thing.t One should 
think, those, on the other hand, who assign the happiness of crea- 
tures as God’s ultimate end, thereby giving him only a subordinate 
place in the system, could not allege this as an evidence of their love 


* Considerations on Difference of Opinion, § III - 
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tohim. That place which God holds in the great system of being, 
he ought to hold in our affections ; for we are not required to love 
him in a greater proportion than the place which he occupies 
requires. If it were otherwise, our affections must move ina 
preposterous direction. We ought, therefore, on this supposi- 
tion, to love ourselves, our own happiness, and the happiness of 
our fellow-creatures, more than God.; for God himself is supposed 
to do the same. But, if so, the great rule of human actions should 
have been different. Instead of requiring love to God in the first 
place, with all our heart, soul, mind, and strength ; and then, love 
selves and our peighhigass> it peeals have been reversed. 


i o est, and Saitk with peace on baile and good will to 
en; should have placed the last first, and the first last. How 
* ‘sich a view éf things can tend to promele the love of God, unless 
a subordinate place in our affections be higher than the supreme, 
it is difficult to conceive. 

The great God, who fills heaven and earth, must be allowed to 
form the far greatest proportion, if I may so speak, of the whole 
system of being ; for, compared with him, all nations, yea, all 
worlds, are but as a drop of a bucket, or as a small dust of the bal- 
ance. Weis the source, and continual support of existence in 
all its varied forms. As the great guardian of being in general, 
therefore, it is fit and right, that he should, in the first place, guard 
the glory of his own character and government. Nor can this be 
to the disadvantage of the universe, but the contrary; as will 
appear, if it be considered, that it is the glory of God to do that 
which shall be best upon the whole. The glory of God, there- 
fore, connects with it the general good of the created system, and 
of allits parts, except those whose welfare clashes with the wel- 
fare of the whole. 

If it were otherwise, if the happiness of all creatures where the 
great end that ‘/od from the beginning had in view, then, doubtless, 
in order that this end might be accomplished, every thing else 
must, as occasion required, give way to it. The glory of his own 
character, occupying only a subordinate place in the system, if 
ever it should stand in the way of that which is supreme, must 
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give place, among other things. And if God have consented to 
all this, it must be because the happiness, not only of creation in 
general, but of every individual, is an object of the greatest mag- 
nitude, and most fit to be chosen : that is, it is. better, and more 
worthy. of God, as the governor of the universe, to give up his 
character for purity, equity, wisdom, and veracity, and to become 
vile and contemptible in the eyes of his creatures: It is better 
that the bands which bind all holy intelligences to him should be 
broken, and the cords which hold together the whole moral sys- 
tem be cast away, than that the happiness of a creature should, in 
any instance, be given up! Judge, ye friends of God, does this 
consist with ‘‘ the most perfect veneration for the divine charac-— 
ter?” 
Once more: it seems to be generally supposed by ‘our Oppo- 
nents, that the worship we pay to Christ tends to divide our hearts ; 
and that in proportion as we adore him, we detract from the es- 
sential glory of the Father. In this view, therefore, they reckon 
themselves to exercise a greater veneration for God, than we, 
But it is worthy of notice, and particularly the serious notice of 
our opponents, that it is no new thing for an opposition to Christ 
to be carried on under the plea of love to God. ‘This was the very 


> 


plea of the Jews, when they took up stones to stone him. For a 
good work, said they, we stone thee not, but for that thou, being a 
man, makest thyself Goo. They very much prided themselves 
in their God ; and, under the influence of that spirit, constantly 
rejected the Lord Jesus. Thou art called a Jew, and makest thy 
boast of Gon.—We be not born of fornication ; we have one Fa- 
ther, even Gov.— Give Gon the praise : we know that this man %s 
a sinner. It was under the pretext of zeal and friendship for Gop, 
that they at last put him to death, as a blasphemer. But what kind 
of zeal was this ; andin what manner did Jesus treat it? If Gop 
were your Father, said he, ye would love me.—He that is of God 
heareth Gov’s words.—lIt is my father that honoureth me, of whom 
ye say, that he is your Gop ; yet ye have not known him.—I know 
you, that you have not the love of Godin you.* 


* Rom, ii, 17. John x, 33. vili, 41. ix. 24, viii 42, 47, 54, 55, v, 42. 
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Again: the primitive Christians will be allowed to have loved 
Godaright ; yetthey worshipped Jesus Christ. Not only did the 
martyr Stephen close his life by committing his departed spirit into 
the hands of Jesus, but it was the common practice. in primitive 
times, to invoke his name. He hath authority, said Ananias con- 
cerning Saul, to bind all that call on thy name. One part of the 
Christian mission was to declare, that whoever should call on the 
name of the Lord should be saved; even of that Lord of whom 
the Gentiles had not heard. Paul addressed himself to all that in 
every place called upon the name of Jesus Christ. These modes 
of expression (which, if I be not greatly mistaken, always signify 
divine worship) plainly inform us, that it was not merely the practice 
of a few individuals, but of the great body of the primitive Chris- 
tians, to invoke the name of Christ ; nay, and that this was a mark 
by which they were distinguished as Christians.* 

Farther: It ought to be considered, that, in worshipping the 
Son of God, we worship him not.on account of that wherein he dif- 
fers from the father, but on account of those perfections which 
we believe him to possess in common with him. This, with the 
consideration that we worship him not to the exclusion of the 
Father, any more than the Father to the exclusion of him, but as 
one with him, removes all apprehensions from our minds, that in as- 
cribing glory to the one, we detract from that of the other. Nor 
can we think, but that these ideas are confirmed, and the weight of 
the objection removed, by those declarations of Scripture where 
the Father and the Son are represented as being in such union, 
that he who hath seen the one, hath seen the other ; and he who hon- 
oureth the one, honoureth the other ; yea, that he who honoureth not 
the Son, honoureth not the Father who sent him.t 


” 
* Acts ix. 14. compared with ver. 17. Rom. x. 11—14. 1 Cor. i. 2. 


+ John xiv. 7—9. v. 23. The reader may see this subject ably urged by 
Mr. Scott, in his Essays on the most important Subjects of Religion, First Edi- 
tion, No. VII. pp. 96, 97. These Essays are of a piece with the other produc- 
tions of that judicious writer ; and, though small, and, for the convenience of 
the poor, sold for one penny each, contain a fund of solid, rational, and scrip- 
tural divinity, 
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It might fairly be argued, in favour of the tendency of Calvinis- 
tic doctrines to promote the love of God, that upon those princi- 
ples; we have more to love him for, than upon the other. On this 
system, we have much to be forgiven ; and, therefore, love much. 

The expense at which our salvation has been obtained, as we be 
lieve, furnishes us with a motive of love to which nothing can be 
eompared. Put this I shall refer to another place ;* and conclude 

* with reminding you, that, notwithstanding Dr. Priestley loads Cal- 

vinistic principles with such heavy charges as those mentioned at 
the beginning of this Letter, yet he, elsewhere, acknowledges 
them to be ‘generally favourable to that leading virtue, devo- 
tion ;”? which, in effect, is acknowledging them to be favourable to 
the love of God. 

Tam, &c. 


* Letter XIV. 
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Christian Brethren, — 


You recollect, that. the Calvinistic system stands charged by 
Dr. Priestley, not only with being inconsistent with a perfect ven- 
eration of the divine character, but with ‘‘ perfect candour and be- 
nevolence to’man.”’ 

This, it must be owned, has often been objected to the Calvin- 
ists. Their views of things have been supposed to render them 
sour and ill-natured towards those who differ-from them. Charity, 
candour, benevolence, liberality, and the like, are virtues to which 
Socinians on the other hand, lay almost an exclusive claim. And 

such a weight do they give these virtues in the scale of morality, 
,2 _ that they conceive themselves, ‘‘ upon the whole, even allowing 
‘“ % by ha have more of an apparent conformity to the world than 
” Trinitarians, to approach nearer to the proper temper of Chris- 

- tianity than they. "Gs 

I shall not go about to vindicate Calvinists, any farther than | 
conceive their spirit and conduct to admit of a fair. vindica- 
tion ; but I am satisfied, that, if things be closely examined, it will 
be found, that a great deal of what our opponents attribute to 
themselves, is not benevolence, or candour; and that a great deal 
of what they attribute to us, is not owing to the want of either. 

Respecting benevolence, go to men, in order to be gen- 
uine, they must consist with love to God. There is such a thing 
as partiality to men, with respect to the points in which they and 
their Maker are at variance : but this is not benevolence. °Par- 
tiality to a criminal at the bar might induce us to pity him, so far as 
to plead in extenuation of his guilt, and to endeavour to bring him 
off from the just punishment of the laws: but this would not be 


* Dr, Priestley’s diiscourses on Various Subjects, p. 100. 
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benevolence. ‘Chere must be a rectitude in our actions and affec- 
tions, to render them truly virtuous. Regard to the public good 
must keep pace with compassion to the miserable ; else the latter 
will degenerate into vice, ‘and lead us to be partakers of other men’s 
sins. Whatever pretences be made to devotion, or love to God, we 
never admit them to be real, unless accompanied with love to men, 
neither ought any pretence of love to men to’ be admitted as gen- 
uine, unless it be accompanied with love to God. Each of these 
virtues is considered in the scriptures as an evidence of the other. 
Ifa man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a iar.—By 
this we know that we love the children of God, when we love God, 
and keep his commandments.* 

There is such a thing as partiality to men, as obsérved before, 
with respect to the points in which they and their maker are at 
variance; leaning to those notions that represent their sin as com- 
paratively little, and their repentance and obedience as a bal- 
ance against it; speaking smooth things, and affording intima- 
tions, that, withoat an atonement, nay, even without repen- 
tance in this life, all will be well at last. But, if it should prove 
that God is wholly in the right, and man wholly in the wrong ; that 
sin is exceeding sinful ; that we all deserve to be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord; and that, 
if we be not interested in the atonement of Christ, this punishment 

“must actually take place: if these things, I say, should, at last, 
prove true, then all such notions as have flattered the pride of 
men, and cherished their presumption, instead of being honored 
with the epithets of liberal and benevolent, will be called by very 
different names. The princes and people of Judah would, doubt- 
less, be apt to think the sentiment tau: 
phesied smooth things concerning tl uch more benevolent and 
liberal than those of Jeremiah, who generally came with heavy 
tidings ; yet true benevolence exttel only in the latter.| Wheth- 
er the complexion of the whole system of our opponents do not 
resemble that of the false prophets, who prophesied smooth things, 
and healed the hurt of the daughter of Israel slightly, crying Peace, 
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peace ; when there was no peace ; and whether their objections to 
our views of things be not the same, for substance, as might have 
been made to the true prophets ; let all who wish to know the 
truth, however ungrateful it may be to flesh and blood, decide. 

A great deal of what is called candour and benevolence among 
Socinians, is nothing else but indifference to all religious principle. 
“If we could be so happy,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘.as to believe, 
‘that there are no errors but what men may be so circumstanced as 
to be innocently betrayed into ; that any mistake of the head is 
very consistent with rectitude of heart ; and that all differences in 
modes of worship may be only the different: methods by which dif- 
ferent men, (who are equally the offspring of God,) are endeav- 
ouring to honour and obey their common parent ; our differences 
of opinion would have no tendency to lessen our mutual love and 
esteem.”’* This is, manifestly, no other than indifference to all 
religious principle. Such .an indifference, it is allowed, would 
produce a temper of mind which Dr. Priestley calls candour and 
benevolence ; but which, in fact, is neither the one, nor the other. 
Benevolence is good will to men: but good will to men is very 
distinct from a good opinion of their principles or their practices ; 
so distinct, that the former may exist, in all its force, without the 
least degree of the latter. Our Lord thought very ill of the prin- 
ciples and practices of the people of Jerusalem; yet he beheld the 
city, and wept over it. This was genuine benevolence. 

Benevolence is avery distinct thing from complacency, or esteem. 
These are founded on an approbation of character ; the other is 
not. Iam bound by the law of love to bear good will to men, as 
creatures of God, and as fellow-creatures, so as, by every mean in 
my power, to promote their welfare, both as to this life, and that 
which is to come ; and all this, 1 t their character be what it may. 
I am also bound to esteem every person, for that in him which is 
truly amiable, be he a friend or an enemy, and to put the best con- 
struction upon his actions that truth will admit; but no law obli- 
ges me to esteem a person respecting those things which I have 
reason to consider as erroneous or vicious. I may pity him, and 
ought to do so; but to esteem him, in those respects, would be 

* Considerations on Difference of Opinion, § II. 
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contrary to the love of both God and man. Indifference to reli- 
gious principle, it is acknowledged, will promote such esteem. 
Under the influence of that indifference, we may form a good 
opinion of various characters, which, otherwise, we should not do ; 
but the question is, Would that esteem be right or amiable ? On 
the contrary, if religious principle of any kind should be found ne- 
cessary to salvation ; and if benevolence consist in that good will 
to men which leads us to promote their real welfare, it must con- 
tradict it: for the welfare of men is promoted by thinking and 
speaking the truth concerning them. I might say, If we could be so 
happy as to think virtue and vice indifferent things, we should 
then possess a far greater degree of esteem for some men than we 
now do; but would such a kind of esteem be right, or of any use 
either to ourselves or them ? 

Candour, as it relates to the treatment of an adversary, is that 
temper of mind which will induce us to treat him openly, fairly, 
and ingenuously ; granting him every thing that can be granted 
consistently with truth, and entertaining the most favourable opin- 
ion of his character and conduct that justice will admit. But what 
has all this to do with indifference to religious principle, as to 
matters of salvation ? Is there no such thing as treating a person 
with fairness, openness, and generosity, while we entertain a very 
ill opinion of his principles, and have the most painful apprehen- 
sions as to the danger of his state ? Let our opponents name a more 
candid writer of controversy than President Edwards ; yet he 
considered many of the sentiments against which he wrote, as de- 
structive to the souls of men, and those who held them, as being 
in a dangerous situation. 

As a great deal of what is called candour and benevolence 
among Socinians, is merely the effect of indifference to religious 
principle ; so a.great deal of that in Calvinists, for which they are 
accused of the want of these virtues, is no other than a@ serious at- 
tachment to what they account divine truth, and a serious disappro- 
bation of sentiments which they deem subversive of it. Now, surely, 
neither of these things is inconsistent with either candour or be- 
nevolence : if they be, however, Jesus Christ and his apostles are 
involved in the guilt, equally with the Calvinists. They cultiva- 
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ied such an attachment to religious principle, as to be in real ear- 
nest in the promotion of it ; and constantly represented the knowl- 
edge and belief of it, as necessary to eternal life. Ye shall know 
the truth, said Christ, and the truth shall make you free.—This is 
life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.—He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life ; 
and he that believeth not the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.* They. also constantly discovered a marked 
disapprobation of those sentiments, which tended to introduce 
another gospel, so far as to declare that man accursed who should 
propagate them. They considered false principles as pernicious 
and destructive to the souls of men. If ye believe not that I amhe, 
said Christ to the Jews, ye shall die in your sins—and whither I go 
ye cannotcome. To the Galatians, who did not fully reject Chris- 
tianity, but in the matter of justification were for uniting the works 
of the law with the grace of the gospel, Paul testified, saying, If ye 
be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.} 

Had the apostle Paul considered “‘ all the different modes of 
worship as what might be only the different methods of different 
men, endeavouring to honour and obev their common parent ;” 
he would not have felt his spirits stirred in him, when he saw the 
city of Athens wholly given to idolatry: at least he would not 
have addressed the idolaters in such strong language as he did, 
preaching to them that they should turn from these vanities unto the 
hving God. Paul considered them as having: been all their life 
employed, not in worshipping the living God, only in a mode dif- 
ferent from others, but mere vanities. Nor did he consider it as a 
‘¢mere mistake of the head, into which they might have been in- 
nocently betrayed ;”’ but as a sin, for which they were without ex- 
cuse ; asin for which he called upon them, in the name of the liv- 
ing God to repent.t 

Now, if candour and benevolence be Christian virtues, which 
they doubtless are, one should think they must consist with the 
practice of Christ and his apostles. But, if this be allowed, the 


* John viii. 32. xvii. 3, ili. 36. 
+ John vii, 21—24. Gal.i.8& v. 2—4. 
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main ground on which Calvinists are censured will be removed ; 
and the candour for which their opponents plead must appear te 
be spurious, and foreign to the genuine spirit of Christianity. 

Candour and benevolence, as Christian virtues, must also con- 
sist with each other; but the candour of Socinians is destructive 
of benevolence, as exemplified in the scriptures. Benevolence in 
Christ and his apostles, extended not merely, nor mainly, to the 
bodies of men, but to their souls ; nor did they think so favourably 
of mankind as to desist from warning and alarming them, but the 
reverse. They viewed the whole world as lying in wickedness ; 
in a perishing condition ; and hazarded the loss of every earthly 
. enjoyment to rescue them from it, as from the jaws of destruction. 
But it is easy to perceive, that in proportion to the influence of 
Socinian candour upon us, we shall consider mankind, even the 
Heathens, as a race of virtuous beings, all worshipping the great 
Father of creation, only in different modes. Our concern for 
their salvation will consequently abate, and we shall become so 
indifferent respecting it, as never to take any considerable pains 
for their conversion. This, indeed, is the very truth with regard 
to Socinians. They discover, in general, no manner of concern 
for the salvation of either Heathens abroad or profligates at home. 
Their candour supplies the place of this species of benevolence, 
and not unfrequently excites a scornful smile at the conduct of 
those who exercise it. 

The difference between our circumstances and those of Christ 
and his apostles, who were divinely inspired; however much it 
ought to deter us from passing judgment upon the hearts of indi- 
viduals, ought not to make us think that every mode of worship is 
equally safe, or that religious principle is indifferent as to the affairs 
of salvation ; for this would be to consider as false, what by divine 
inspiration, they taught as true. 

Let us come to matters of fact. Mr, Belsham does not deny 
that Calvinists may be ‘ pious, candid, arid benevolent ;” but he 
thinks they would have been more so if they had been Socinians, 
‘They, and there are many such,” says he, ‘* who are sincerely 
pious, and diffusively benevolent with these principles, could not 
have failed to have been much better, and much happier, had 
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they adopted a milder, a more rational, a more truly evangelical 
creed.”* Now, if this be indeed the case, one might expect, that 
the most perfect examples of these virtues are not to be looked for 
among us, but among our opponents: and yet it may be ques- 
tioned, whether they will pretend to more perfect examples of 
piety, candour, or benevolence, than are to be found in the char- 
acters of a Hate, a Franck, a Bratnerp, an Epwarps, a WuITE- 
FIELD, a THoRNTON, and a Howarp, (to say nothing of the living) 
whose lives were spent in doing good to the souls and bodies of 
men ; and who lived and died, depending on the atoning blood and 
justifying righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. The last of 
these great men, in whom his country glories, and who is justly 
considered as the martyr of humanity, is said thus to have ex- 
pressed himself, at the close of his last will and testament: “ My 
immortal spirit, I cast on the sovereign mercy of God, through 
Jesus Christ, who is the Lord of my strength, and, | trust, is be- 
come my salvation.” He is said also to have given orders for a 
plain, neat stone to be placed upon his grave, with this inscription, 
Spes mea Christus: CunisT 1s MY HOPE! — 

We are often reminded of the persecuting spirit of Trinitarians, 
and particularly of Calvin towards Servetus. This example has 
been long held up by our oppcnents, not only as a proof of his 
cruel disposition, and odious character, but as if it were sufficient 
to determine what must be the turn and spirit of Calvinists in gen- 
eral. But, supposing the case to which they appeal were allowed 
to prove the cruelty of Calvin’s disposition ; nay, that he was, on 
the whole, a wicked man, destitute both of religion and humanity ; 
what would all this prove as to the tendency of the system that 
happened to be called after his name, but which is allowed to have 
existed long before he was born? We regard what no man did or 
taught, as oracular, unless he could prove himself divinely inspired, 
to which Calvin never pretended. Far be from us to vindicate him, 
or any other man, in the business of persecution. We abhor every 
thing of the kind, as much as our opponents. Though the princi- 
ples for which he contended appear to us, in the main, to be just ; 
yet the weapons of his warfare, in this instance, were carnal. 


* Sermon on the Importance of Truth. p. 30. 
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It ought, however, to be acknowledged, on the other side, and, 
if our opponents possessed all the candour to which they pretend, 
they would, in this, as well as in other cases, acknowledge, that 
persecution for religious principles was not at that time peculiar 
to any party of Christians; but common to all, whenever they 
were invested with civil power. It was an error, and a detestable 
one ; but it was the error of the age. They looked upon heresy 
in the same light as we look upon those crimes which are inimical 
to the peace of civil society ; and, accordingly, proceeded to pun- 
ish heretics by the sword of the civil magistrate. If Socinians did 
not persecute their adversaries so much as Trinitarians, it was 
because they were not equally invested with the power of doing 
so. ‘Mr. Lindsey acknowledges, that Faustus Socinus himself was 
not free from persecution, in the case of Francis Davides, super- 
intendent of the Unitarian churches in Transylvania. Davides 
had disputed with Socinus on the invocation of Christ, and ‘died 
in prison, in consequence of his opinion, and some offence taken 
at his supposed indiscreet propagation of it from the pulpit. I 
wish I could say,”’ adds Mr. Lindsey, ‘‘ that Socinus, or his friend 
Blandrata, had done all in their power to prevent his commit- 
ment, or procure his release afterwards.’””> The difference 
between Socinus and Davides. was very slight. ‘They both held 
Christ to be a mere man. The former, however, was for praying 
to him; which the latter, with much greater consistency, disap- 
proved. Considering this, the persecution to which Socinus was 
accessary, was as great as that of Calvin; and there is no reason 
to think, but that, if Davides had differed as much from Socinus as 
Servetus did from Calvin, and if the civil magistrates had been for 
burning him, Socinus would have concurred with them, To this 
might be added, that the conduct of Socinus was marked with dis- 
ingenuity ; in that he considered the opinion of Davides in no very 
heinous point of light; but was afraid of increasing the odium 
under which he and his party already lay, among other Christian 
churches.* 


* Mr, Lindsey’s Apology, pp, 153—156. 
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Mr. Robinson, in his Ecclesiastical Researches, has given an 
account of both these persecutions : but it is easy to perceive the 
prejudice under which he wrote. He evidently inclines to exten- 
uate the conduct of Socinus, while he includes every possible cir- 
" cumstance that can, in any manner, blacken the memory of Calvin. 
Whatever regard we may bear to the latter, | am persuaded we 
should not wish to extenuate his conduct in the persecution of 
Servetus ; or to represent it in softer terms, nor yet so soft, as Mr. 
Robinson has represented that of the former, in the persecution of 
Davides. | 

We do not accuse Socinianism of being a persecuting system; 
on account of this instance of misconduct in Socinus: nor is it any 
proof of the superior candour of our opponents, that they are con- 
tinually acting the very reverse towards us. As a Baptist, I might 
indulge resentment against Cranmer, who caused some of that 
denomination to be burned alive: yet, I am inclined to think, from 
all that I have read of Cranmer, that, notwithstanding his conduct 
in those instances, he was, upon the whole, of an amiable disposi- 
tion. Though he held with Pedobaptism, and in this manner 
defended it, yet I should never think of imputing a spirit of perse- 
cution to Pedobaptists in general ; or of charging their sentiment, 
in that particular, with being of a persecuting tendency. It was 
the opinion—that erroneous religious principles are punishable by 
the civil magistrate, that did the mischief, whether at Geneva, in 
Transylvania, or in Britain ; and to this, rather than to Trinitari- 
anism, or to Unitarianism, it ought to be imputed. 

We need not hold, with Mr. Lindsey, ‘ the innocence of error,” 
in order to shun a spirit of persecution. ‘Though we conceive of 
error, in many cases, as criminal in the sight of God, and as requir- 
ing admonition, yea, exclusion from a religious society ; yet, while 
we reject all ideas of its exposing a person to cévz/ punishment, or 
inconvenience, we ought to be acquitted of the charge of persecu- 
tion. Where the majority of a religious society consider the 
avowed principles of an individual of that society as being funda- 
mentally erroneous, and inconsistent with the united worship and 
well-being of the whole; it cannot be persecution to endeavour, 
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by scriptural arguments, to convince him; and, if that cannot be 
accomplished, to exclude him from their communion. 

It has been suggested, that to think the worse of a person on ac- 
count of his sentiment, is a species of persecution, and indicates a 
spirit of bitterness at the bottom, which is inconsistent with that 
benevolence which is due to all mankind. But, if it be persecu- 
tion to think the worse of a person, on account of his sentiments, 
(unless no man be better, or worse, whatever sentiments he im- 
bibes, which very few will care to assert,) then it must be perse- 
cution for us to think of one another according to truth. It is also 
a species of persecution of which our opponents are guilty, as well 
as we, whenever they maintain the superior moral tendency of 
their own system. ‘That which is adapted and intended to do good 
to the party, cannot be persecution, but genuine benevolence.— 


Let us suppose a number of travellers, all proposing to journey to 
of dif erent ways present themselves to 
view, and each appears to be the right way. Some are inclined 
to one; some, to another; andsome contend that, whatever smal- 
ler difference there may be between them, they all lead to the 
same end. Others, however, are persuaded, that they do not ter- 
minate in the same end, and appeal to a correct map of the coun- 
try, which points outa number of by-paths, resembling those in 
question, each leading to a fatal issue. Query, Would it be the 
part of benevolence, in this case, for the latter to keep silence, and 
hope the best ; or to state the evidence on which their apprehen- 
sions were founded, and to warn their fellow-travellers of their 
danger ? 

There are, it is acknowledged, many instances of a want of candour 
and benevolence among us; over which it becomes us to lament. 
Thisis the case, especially with those whom Dr. Priestley is pleased 
to call “the only consistent absolute predestinarians.”’ I may add, 
there has been, in my opinion,a great deal too much haughtiness and 
uncandidness discovered by some of the Trinitarians of the Estab- 
lished Church, in their controversies with Socinian Dissenters.— 
These dispositions, however, do not belong to them as Trinitari- 
ans, but as Churchmen. A slight observation of human nature 
will convince us, that the adherents to a religion established by 


one place. A number 
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law, let their sentiments be what they may, will always be under 
a powerful temptation to take it for granted that they are right, 
and that all who dissent from them are contemptible sectaries, un- 
worthy of a candid and respectful treatment. This temptation, it 
is true, will not have equal effect upon all in the same communi- 
ty. Serious and humble characters will watch against it; and, 
_ being wise enough to know that real worth is not derived from any 
thing merely external, they may be superior to it. But those of 
another description will be very differently affected. 

There is, indeed, a mixture of evil passions in all our religious 
affections, against which it becomes us to watch and pray. I see 
many things in those of my own sentiments, which I cannot ap- 
prove ; and possibly, others may see the same in me. And, should 
the Socinians pretend to the contrary, with respect to themselves, 

rs, it may be more than 


or aspire at a superiority to their neig 
they are able to maintain.” It canno | 
thinking and impartial men, that the candour of which they so fre- 
gaently boast, is pretty much confined to their own party, or those 
that are near akin to them. Socinians can be candid to Arians, 
and Arians to Socinians, and each of them to Deists ; but, if Cal- 
vinists expect a share of their tenderness, let them not greatly 
wonder, if they be disappointed. There need not be a greater, 
or a more standing proof of this, than the manner in which be wri-- 
tings of the latter are treated in the Monthly Review. “ 
It has been frequently observed, that, though Socinian writers 
plead so much for candour and esteem among professing Christians, 
yet, generally speaking, there is such a mixture of scornful con- 
tempt discovered towards their opponents, as renders their pro- 
fessions far from consistent. Mr. Lindsey very charitably accounts 
for our errors, by asserting, that, “the doctrine of Christ being 
possessed of two natures, is the fiction of ingenious men, determin- 
ed, at all events, to believe Christ to be a different being from what 
he really was, and uniformly declared himself to be ; by which fic- 
tion of theirs, they elude the plainest declarations of scripture con- 
cerning him, and will prove him to be the Most High God, in spite 
of his own most express and constant language to the contrary.— 
And, as there is no reasoning with such persons, they are to be 
Vou, I. 15 


pe the observation of 
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pitied, and considered as being under a debility of mind in this re- 
spect, however sensible and rational in others.”* Would Mr. 
Lindsey wish to have this considered as a specimen of Socinian 
candour? If Mrs. Barbauld had been possessed of candour equal 
to her ingenuity, instead of supposing, that Calvinists derive their 
ideas of election, the atonement, future punishment, &c. from the 
tyranny and caprice of an eastern despot, she might have admitted, 
whether they were right or not, that those principles appeared to 
them to be taught in the Bible. 

If we may estimate the candour of Socininnts from the Spirit 
discovered by Mr. Robinson, in the latter part of his life, the con- 
clusion willnot be very favourable to their system. At the time 
when this writer professed himselfa Calvinist, he could acknowl- 
edge those who diffe 
Christ, ‘‘ as mistaken 
could not well complain 


m him, with respect to the divinity of 
ren ;”’ at which time, his opponents 
f his being uncandid. But, when he 
comes to change his ntimeuts on that article, he treats those 
from whom he differs, in a very different manner; loading them 
with every species of abuse. Witness his treatment of Augustine ; 
whose conduct, previously to his conversion to Christianity, though 
lamented with all the tokens of ‘penitential sorrow, and entirely 
forsaken in the remaining period of his life, he industriously rep- 
resents to his disadvantage 5 calling him “a pretended saint, but 
iititerate hypocrite, of wicked dispositions ;”’ loading his mem- 
ry, and even the very country where he lived, with every oppro- 
brious epithet that could be devised.{ Similar instances might be 
added from his Ecclesiastical Researches, in which the characters 
of Calvin and Beza are treated in an equally uncandid manner.§ 


* Catechist. Inquiry 6. 


t+ A friend of mine, on looking over Mrs. Barbauld’s Pamphlet, in answer 
to Mr. Wakefield, remarks as follows: ‘Mrs, B. used to call Socinianism, 
The frigid zone of Christianity; but she is now got far north herself, She is 
amazingly clever: her language enchanting ; but her caricature of Calvinism 
is abominable,’’ 


t History of Baptism, p. 652. 


{ Mr. Robinson, in his Noles on Claude, observes, Mr. Burgh, that ** What- 
ever occurs in modern writers of History, of a narrative nature, we find to 


a 
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Dr. Priestley himself, who is said to be the most candid man of 
his party, is seldom overloaded with this virtue, when he is deal- 
ing with Calvinists. It does not discovera very great degree of 
perfection in this, or even in common civility, to call those who 
consider its principles as pernicious, by the name of “ bigots,” 
‘* the bigots,” &c. which he very frequently does. Nor is it to 
the credit of his impartiality, any more than of his candour, when 
weighing the moral excellence of Trinitarians and Unitarians 
against each other, asina balance, to suppose “the former to have 
less, and the latter something more, of a real principle of religion, 
than they seem tohave.* This looks like taking a portion out of 
one scale, and casting it into the other, for the purpose of making 
weight where it was wanting. i 

Dr. Priestley, in answer to Mr. Burn “on the person of Christ, 
acquits him of “any thing base, disi 10us, immoral, or wick- 
ed ;”’ and, seeing Mr. Burn had not acquitted him of all such things 
in eee the Doctor takes occasion to’ boast, that his ‘ principles, 
whatever they are, are more candid than. those of Mr. Burn.”’t 
But, if this acknowledgment, candid as it may seem, be compared 
with another passage in the same performance, it will appear to 
less advantage. In Letter V. the Doctor goes about to account for 
the motives of his opponents ; and if the following language a 
not insinuate any thing ‘ base, immoral, or wicked,” to have in- 


pe de > ie 
ak “ 


* Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 100. 
+ Familiar Letters, Letter xviii. 


be an inference from a system, previously assumed, without any view to the 
seeming truth of the fact recorded ; but to the establishment of which the 
historian appears, through every species of misrepresentation, to have zealous- 
ly directed his force. The subversion of freedom was the evident purpose of 
Mr. Hume, in writing the History of England. I fear we may with too 
much justice, affirm the subversion of Christianity to be the object of Mr. 
Gibbon, in writing his History of the Decline and fall of the Roman Empire,’’ 
Vol. Il, pp. 147. 141. Perhaps it might, with equal propriety, be added 
that the subversion of what is commonly called orthodoxy, and the vindica- 
tion or palliation, of every thing which, in every age, has been called by the 
name of heresy, where the objects of Mr, Robinson in writing his History of 
Baptism, and what has since been published under the title of Keclesiastiea] 


Researches. 


a» 
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fluenced Mr. Burn, it may be difficult to decide what baseness, im- 
morality, or wickedness is. ‘‘As to Mr. Burn’s being willing to 
have a gird at me, as Falstaff says, it may easily be accounted for. 
He has a view to rise in his profession ; and, being aman of good 
natural understanding and good elocution, but having had no ad- 
vantage of edacation, or family connexions, he may think it neces- 
sary to do something, in order to make himself conspicuous ; and 
he might suppose, he could not do better than follow the sure steps 
of those who had succeeded in the same chase before him.’”? What 
can any person make of these two passages put together ? It must 
appear, either that Dr. Priestley accused Mr. Burn of motives, of 
which, in his conscience he did not believe him to be guilty ; or that 
he acquitted him of every thing base and wicked, not because he 
thought him innocent, but merely with a view to glory over him, by 


affecting to be under the influence ofsuperior candour and generosity. 

The manner in which Dr. Priestley treated Mr. Badcock, in 
his Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham, holding 
him up asan immoral character, at a time when, unless some val- 
uable end could have been answered by it, his memory should 
have been at rest, is thought to be very far from either candour or 
benevolence. The Dector and Mr. Badcock seem to have been, 
heretofore upon friendly terms, and not very widely asunder as to 
sentiment. Private letters pass between them ; and Mr. Bad- 
cock always acknowledges Dr. Priestley hissuperior. But, about 
1783, Mr. Badcock opposes his friend, in the Monthly Review, and 
is thought, by many, to have the advantage of him. After this 
he is said to act scandalously and dishonestly. He dies ; and, 
soon after his death, Dr. Priestley avails himself of his former 
correspondence, to expose his dishonesty ; and, as if this were 
not enough, supplies from his own conjectures, what was wanting 
of fact, torender him completely odious to mankind. 

Dr. Priestley may plead, that he has held up “ the example of 
this unhappy man as a warning to others.’’ So, indeed he speaks ; 
but thinking people will suppose, that if this Zimri had not slain his 
master, his bones might have rested in peace. Dr. Priestley had 
just cause for exposing the author of a piece, signed Theodosius, in 
the manner he has done in those Letters. Justice to himself re- 
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quired this ; but what necessity was there for exposing Mr. Bad- 
cock ? Allowing that there was sufficient evidence to support the 
heavy charge, wherein does this affect the merits of the cause ? 
Does proving a mana villain answer his arguments? Is it worthy 
of a generous antagonist to avail himself of such methods to preju- 
dice the public mind? Does it belong to a controvertist to write 
his opponent’s history, after he is dead, and to hold up his charac- 
ter in adisadvantageous light, so as to depreciate his writings ? 
Whatever good opinion Socinian writers may entertain of the 
ability and integrity of some few individuals who differ from them, 
it is pretty evident that they have the candour to consider the body 
of their opponents as either ignorant or insincere. By the Poem 
which Mr. Badcock wrote in praise of Doctor Priestley, when he 
was, as the Doctor informs us, his ‘‘ humble admirer,’’ we may see 
in what light we are considered by our adversaries. Trinitarians, 
, as ‘ sticking fast to the 


among the Clergy, are there represen 
Church for the sake of aliving ;’’ and the 
orthodox, popular preachers,” (which, I suppose may. principal- 
ly refer to Dissenters and Methodists,) are described as fools and 
enthusiasts ; as either “ staring, stamping, and damming in non- 
senses ;’’ or else, ‘‘whining out the tidings of salvation ; telling their 
auditors that grace is cheap, and works are allan empty bubble.” 
Allthis is published by Dr. Priestley, in his Twenty-second Letter 
to the Inhabitants of Birmingham ; and that without any marks of 
disapprobation. Dr. Priestley himself, though he does not descends. 
to so low and scurrilous a manner of writing as the above, yet sug- fe 
gests the same thing, in the Dedication of his Doctrine of Philo- 
sophical Necessity. He there praises Dr. Jebb, for his ‘‘ attach- 
ment to the unadulterated principles of Christianity, how unpopu- 
lar soever they may have become, through the prejudices of the 


e whom the writer calls 


weak or the interested part of mankind.” 

After all, it is allowed, that Dr. Priestley is, in general, and es- 
pecially when he is not dealing with a Calvinist, a fair and candid 
opponent: much more so than the Monthly Reviewers : who, with 
the late Mr. Badcock, seem to rank among his ‘‘ humble admi- 
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rers.”’* Candid and open, however, as Dr. Priestley in general 
is, the above are, certainly, no very trifling exceptions: and, con- 
sidering him as excelling most of his party in this virtue, they are 
sufficient to prove the point for which they are alleged ; namely, 
that when Socinians profess to be more candid than their oppo- 
nents, their profession includes more than their conduct will justify. 
Tam, &c. 


* About eight or nine years ago, the Monthly Review was at open war 
with Dr. Priestley; and the Doctor, like an incensed monarch, summoned 
all his mighty resources to expose its weakness, and to degrade it in the eye of 
the public. The conductors of the Review, at length, finding, it seems, that 
their country was nourished by the King’s country, desired peace. They 
have ever since very punctually paid him tribute, and the conqueror seems 
very well contented, on this condition, to grant them his favour and,protection. 


LETTER IX. 


THE SYSTEMS COMPARED, AS TO THEIR TENDENCY TO PROMOTE 
j HUMILITY. 


Christian Brethren, 


You recollect the prophecy of Isaiah, in which speaking of Gos- 
pel times, he predicts, that the loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down, and the haughtiness of men shall be made low, and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day; as if it were one peculiar char- 
acteristic of the true gospel, to lay low the pride of man. The 
whole tenour of the New Testament enforces the said idea. Ye 
see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are called. But God hath cho- 
sen the foolish things of the world, to confound the wise ; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are: thatno flesh should glory in his 
presence.—Jesus said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.— Where is boasting? It is ea- 
cluded. By what law? Of works? Nay, but by the law of 
faith.* It may be concluded, with certainty, from these passages 
and various others of the same import, that the’system which has 
the greatest tendency to promote this virtue, approaches nearest to 
the true gospel of Christ. 

Pride, the opposite of humility, may be distinguished, by its 
objects, into natural and spiritual. Both consist in a too high esteem 
of ourselves : the one, on account of those accomplishments which 
are merely natural, or which pertain to us as men; the other on 


* 1 Cor. i. 26—29, Matt. xi, 25. Rom. ii. 27. 
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account of those which are spiritual, or which pertain to us as 
good men. With respect to the first, it is not very difficult to know 
who they are, that ascribe most to their own understanding ; that 
profess to believe in nothing but what they can comprehend ; that 
arrogate to themselves the name of Rational Christians ; that affect 
to ‘* pity all those who maintain the doctrine of two natures in 
Christ, as being undér a debility of mind in this respect, however 
sensible and rational inothers ;’’* that poar compliments extrava- 
gantly upon one another ;{ that speak of their own party as the 
wise and learned, and of their opponents as the ignorant and illite- 
rate, who are carried away by vulgar prejudices ;{ that tax the 
sacred writers with ‘‘ reasoning inconclusively,’’? and writing 
‘lame accounts ;”? and that represent themselves as men of far 
greater compass of mind than they, or than even Jesus Christ him- 
self! > 

The last of these particulars may-excite surprise. Charity, 
that hopeth all things, will be ready to suggest, surely, no man 
that calls himself a Christian, will dare to speak so arrogantly. I 
acknowledge, I should have thought so, if I had not read in Dr. 
Priestley’s Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, as follows : ‘‘ Not 
that 1 think that the sacred writers were Necessarians, for they 
were not philosophers; not even our Saviour himself, as far as 
appears :—But their habitual devotion naturally led them to refer 
all things to God, without reflecting on the rigorous meaning o¢ 
their language ; and, very probably, had they been interrogated on 
the subject, they would have appeared not to be apprised of the 
Necessarian scheme, and would have answered in a manner unfa- 
vourable toit.”"§ The sacred writers, it seems, were well-mean- 
ing persons ; but, ‘at the same time, so ignorant, as not to know the 
meaning of their own language; nay, so ignorant, that, had it been 
explained to them, they would have been incapable of taking it in! 


*Mr. Lindsey’s Chatechist, Inquiry 6. 
t Mr, Toulmin’s Sermon on the Death of Mr. Robinson, pp. 47, 56. 


t Mr. Belsham’s Sermon on the Importance of Truth, pp. 4. 32. 


§ Doctrine of Necessity, p. 133° 
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Nor is this suggested of the sacred writers only ; but, as it should 
seem, of Jesus Christ himself. A very fit person Jesus Christ 
must be, indeed, to be addressed as knowing all things ; as a 
revealer of the mind of God to men ; as the wisdom of God; as he 
in whom it pleased the Father that all fullness should dwell; by 
whom the judges of the earth are exhorted to be instructed; and 
who shall judge the world at the last day ; when, in fact, he was 
so ignorant, as not to consider the meaning of his own language ; 
or, if he had been interrogated upon it, would not have been 
apprised of the extent of the scheme to which his words naturally 
led, but would probably have answered in a manner unfavourable 
to it! Isthis the language of one that is little in his own eyes ? 

But there is sucha thing as spiritual pride, or a too high esteem 
of ourselves on account of spiritual accomplishments ; and this, 
together with a spirit of bigotry, Dr. Priestley imputes to Trinita- 
rians. ‘‘ Upon the whole,”’ says he, “considering the great mix- 
ture of spiritual pride and bigotry in some of the most zealous 
Trinitarians, | think the moral character of Unitarians in general, 
allowing that there is in them a greater apparent conformity to the 
world than is observable in others, approaches more nearly to the 
proper temper of Christianity. It is more cheerful, more benev- 
olent, and more candid. The former have probably less, and the 
latter, I hope, somewhat more, of a real principle of religion, than 
they seem to have.’’* To this it is replied, 

First: If Trinitariaas be proud at all, it seems it must be of their 
spirituality ; for as to rationality, they have none, their opponents 
having, by a kind of exclusive charter, monopolized that article. 
It is their misfortune, it seems, when investigating the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, to be under a “debility of mind,”’ or a kind 
of periodical insanity. 

Secondly ; Admitting that a greater degree of spiritual ore 
exists among Trinitarians, than among their opponents ; if we were, 
for once, to follow Dr. Priestley’s example, it might be accounted 
for without any reflection upon their principles. Pride is a sin 
that easily besets human nature, though nothing is more opposite 


* Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 100. 
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to the spirit that becomes us: and, whatever it is in which a body 
of men excel, théy are under a peculiar temptation to be proud of 
that, rather than of other things. The English people have been 
often charged, by their neighbours, with pride on account of their 
civil constitution ; and, I suppose, it has not been without reason. 
They have conceived themselves to excel other nations in that 
particular; have been apt to value themselves upon it; and to 
undervalue their neighbours more than they ought. This has 
been their fault: but it does not prove their civil constitution has 
not, after all, its excellences. Nay, perhaps, the reason why 
some of their neighbours have not been so proud, in this particu- 
lar, as they, is, they have not had that to be proud of. Christians, 
in general, are more likely to be the subjects of spiritual pride, 
than avowed Infidels; for, the pride of the latter, though it may 
rise to the highest pitch imaginable, will not be in their spzritu- 
ality. The same may be said of Socinians. For, while “a great 
number of them are only men of good sense, and with much prac- 
tical religion,’ as Dr. Priestley acknowledges they are,* their 
pride will not be in their spirituality, but in their supposed ration- 
ality. 

Thirdly : Let it be considered, whether our doctrinal senti- 
ments do not bear a nearer affinity to those principles which, in 
scripture, are constantly urged as motives to humility, than those of 
our opponents. ‘he doctrines inculcated by Christ and his apostles, 
in order to lay men low in the dust before Ged, were those of hu- 
man depravity, and salvation by free and sovereign grace, through 
Jesus Christ. The language held out by our Lord, was that he 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. The general strain 
of his preaching tended to inform mankind, not only that he came 
to save Jost sinners ; but, that no man, under any other charac- 
ter, could partake of the blessings of salvation. J came saith he 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. The whole need 
i a physician, but iney that are sick. ‘To the same purpose, the 

postle of the Gentiles declared to the Ephesians, You hath he 
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quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins : wherein, in time 
past, ye walked according to the course of this world, according to 
the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience. Nor did he speak this of Gentiles or 
of Profligates only ; but, though himself a Jew, and educated a 
Pharisee, he added, Among whom also we had our conversation in 
temes past, in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind; and were by nature the children of wrath 
even as others. To the doctrine of the universal depravity of hu- 
man nature, he very properly and joyfully proceeds to oppose 
that of God’s rich mercy. But God who is rich in mercy, for the 
great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ. The humbling doctrine 
of salvation by undeserved favour, was so natural an inference 
from these premises, that the Apostle could not forbear throwing 
insuch a reflection, though it were in a parenthesis: By grace ye 
are saved ! Nor did he leave it there, but presently after drew 
the same cenclusion more fully : For by grace ye are saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God. Not of 
works lest any man should boast.* To the same purport he taught 
inhis other Epistles. Who hoth saved us, and called us with an 
holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.— Not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us.—Of him are ye in Christ 
Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption: that, according as it is written, 
_ He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

These, we see, were the sentiments by which Christ and his 
apostles taught men humility, and cut off boasting. But, as though 
it were designed in perfect opposition to the apostolic doctrine, So- 
cinian writers were constantly exclaiming against the Calvinistic 
system, because it maintains the insufficiency of agood moral life, 
to recommend us to the favour of God. ‘‘ Repentance, and a good 
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life,” says Dr. Priestley, “‘ are of themselves sufficient 10 recom- 
mend us to the divine favour.”’* | ‘* When,” says Mrs. Barbould, 
‘¢ will Christians permit themselves to believe, that the same con- 
duct which gains them the approbation of good men here, will se- 
cure the favour of heaven hereafter ? Whena man like Dr. Price 
is about to resign his soul into the hands of his Maker, he ought 
to do it not only with a reliance on his mercy, but his justice. It 
‘does not become him to pay the blasphemous homage of depre- 
cating the wrath of God, when he ought to throw himself into the 
arms of his love.”t ‘* Other foundation than this can no man lay :”» 
says Dr. Harwood, “ all hopes founded upon any thing else than 
agood moral life, are merely imaginary.”’t So they wrap it up. 
If a set of writers united together, and studied to form an hypoth- 
esis in perfect contradiction to the holy scriptures, and the de- 
clared humbling tendency of the gospel, they could not have hit 
upona point more directly to their purpose. The whole tenor 
of the gospel says, Itis nor of works, lest any man should boast : 
But Socinian writers maintain, that itis of works, and of them 
only ; that in this, and in no other way, is the divine favour to be 
obtained. We might ask, Where is boasting then? Is it excluded? 
Nay ; Is it not admitted and cherished ? 

Christ and his apostles inculcated humility, by teaching the 
primitive Christians that virtue itself was not of ourselves, but 
the gift of God. They not only expressly declared this with res- 
pect to faith, but the same in effect, of every particular included 
in the general notion of true godliness. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, said Christ, except it abide in the vine, no more can 
ye except ye abide in me : for without me ye can do nothing.— We 
are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we should walk in themn.—He 
worketh in us both to will and to do, of his good pleasure.§ The 
manifest design of these important sayings was, to humble the 
primitive Christians, and to make them feel their entire depen- 
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dence upon God for virtue, even for every good thought. Who 
maketh thee to differ? said the Apostle, and what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not recieved it 2* The Calvinistic system 
it is well known, includes the same things : but where is the place 
for them, or where do they appear, in the system of our oppo- 
nents ? Dr. Priestley, in professed opposition to Calvinism, main- 
tains, ** that it depends entirely upon a man’s se/f, whether he be 
virtuous or vicious, happy or miserable :’’{ that is to say, it is a 
man’s self that maketh him to differ from another ; and he has that 
(namely, virtue, ) which he did not receive, and in which, there- 
fore he may glory. 

Dr. Priestley replies to this kind of reasoning, ‘* When we con- 
sider ourselves as the workmanship of God; that all our powers 
of body and of mind are derived from him; that he is the giver of 
every good and of every perfect gift; and that without him we can 
do and enjoy nothing ; how can we conceive ourselves to be in a 
state of greater dependence, or obligation; that is, what greater 
reason or foundation can there possibly be for the exercise of 
humility? If I believe that I have a power to do the duty that 
God requires of me ; yet, as I also believe that that power is his 


* 1 Cor. iv. 7. + Doctrineof Necessity, p. 153. 


ft Itis true, Dr. Priestley himself sometimes allows, that virtue is not our 
own, and does not arise from within ourselves ; calling that mere heathen Sto- 
icism, which maintains the contrary : and tells us, that ‘ those persons, who 
from a principle of religion, ascribe more’to God, and less to man, are per- 
sons of the greatest elevation in piety.” On Necessity, pp. 107, 108. Yet, 
in the same performance, he represcnts it as a part of the Necessarian scheme 
by which it is opposed to Calvinism, that “ it depends entirely upon a man’s 
self, whether he be virtuous or vicious,” p. 153. If Dr. Priestley mean no 
more by these expressions, than that our conduct in life, whether virtuous or 
vicious, depends upon our choice, the Calvinistic scheme, as well as his own 
allows of it, But, if he mean that a virtuous choice originates in ourselves, 
and that we are the proper cause of it, this can agree to nothing but the Ar- 
menian notion of a self-determining power in his will; and that, in fact, as 
he himself elsewhere observes, is ** mere heathen Stoicism, which allows men 
to pray for external things, but admonishes them, that, as for virtue it zs our 
own, and must arise from within ourselves, if we have it at all.’’ p. 69. 
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gift, [ must still say, What have I that Ihave not received? how 
then can I glory as if Thad not received it ?”* 

It is true, Dr. Priestley, and for aught I know, all other wri- 
ters, except Atheists, acknowledge themselves indebted to God 
for the powers by which virtue is attained, and, perhaps, for the 
means of attaining it; but this is not acknowledging that we are 
indebted to him for virtue itself. Powers and opportunities are 
mere natural blessings: they have no virtue in them, but area 
kind of talent, capable of being improved, or not improved. Vir- 
tue consists, not in the possession of natural powers, any more 
than in health, or learning, or riches ; but in the use that is made 
of them. God does not therefore, upon this principle, give us 
virtue. Dr. Priestley contends, that, as we are ‘‘ God’s workman- 
ship, and derive all our powers of body and mind from him, we 
cannot conceive of ourselves as being in a state of greater depend- 
ence upon him.’?” The Apostle Paul, however teaches the ne- 
cessity of being created in Christ Jesus unto good works. Accord- 
ing to Paul, we must become his workmanship by a new creation 
in order to the performance of good works : but according to Dr. 
Priestley, the first creation is sufficient.. Now, if so, the difference 
‘between one man and another is not to be ascribed to God : for it 
is supposed, that God has given all men the powers of attaining 
virtue ; and that the difference between the virtuous man and his 
neighbour is to be ascribed to himself, in making a good use of the 
powers and opportunities with which he was invested. Upon this 
system, therefore, we may justly answer the question, What hast 
thou which thou hast not recetved ? ‘1 have virtue, and the prom- 
ise of eternal life as its reward ; and consequently, have whereof 
io glory.’ In short, the whole of Dr. Priestley’s concessions 
amount to nothing more than the heathen Stoicism which he, else- 
where condemns. Those ancient philosophers could not deny, 
that all their powers were originally derived from above ; yet 
they maintained, ‘ that, as for virtue, it is our own, and must arise 
from within ovrselves, if we have it at all.” 
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I do not deny that all men have natural powers, together with 
means and opportunities of doing good ; which, if they were but 
completely well-disposed, are equal to the performance of their 
whole duty. God requires no more of us, than to love and serve 
him with aL our strength. These powers and opportunities ren- 
der them accountable beings, and will leave them without excuse 
at the last day. Bat, if they are not rightly disposed, all their 
natural powers will be abused ; and the question is, To whom 
are we indebted for a change of disposition? If to God, we have 
reason to lie in the dust, and acknowledge, it was he that quickened 
us when we ware dead in sins : if to ourselves, the doctrine of the 
Stoics will be established, and we shall have whereof to glory. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER X. 
ON CHARITY : IN WHICH Is CONSIDERED THE CHARGE OF BIG- 
OTRY. 
—p—— 


Christian Brethren, 


Tue main reason why we are accused of spiritual pride, bigotry, 
uncharitableness, and the like, is, the importance which we as- 
cribe to some of our sentiments. Viewing them as essential to 
Christianity, we cannot, properly speaking, acknowledge, as 
Christians, those who rejectthem. It is this which provokes the 
resentment of our opponents, and induces them to load us with 
opprobrious epithets. We have already touched upon this topic, 
in the Letter on Candour, but will now consider it more particu- 
larly. 

It is allowed, that we ought not to judge of whole bodies of men,, 
by the denomination under which they pass; because names do 
not always describe the real principles they embrace. It is possi- 
ble, that a person who attends upon a very unsound ministry, may 
not understand or adopt so much of the system which he hears 
inculcated, as that his disposition shall be formed, or his conduct 
regulated, by it. I have heard, from persons who have been much 
conversant with Socinians, that, though, in general, they are ofa 
loose, dissipated turn of mind, assembling in the gay circles of 
pleasure, and following the customs and manners of the world; yet 
that there are some among them who are more serious; and that 
these, if not in their conversation, yet, in their solemn addresses 
to the Almighty, incline to the doctrines of Calvinism. This per- 
fectly accords with Mrs. Barbauld’s representation of the matter, 
as noticed towards the close of the Siath Letter. ‘These people 
are not, properly speaking, Socinians ; and, therefore, ought to be 
left quite out of the question. For the question is, Whether, as 
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believing in the deity and atonement of Christ, with other corres- 
pondent doctrines, we be required, by the charity inculcated in the 
gospel, to acknowledge, as fellow-christians, those who thoroughly 
and avowedly reject them ? ‘ 

It is no part of the business of this Letter, to prove that these 
doctrines are true; this, at present, I have a right to take for 
granted. The fair state of the objection, if delivered by a Socin- 
ian, would be to. this effect: ‘Though your sentiments should be 
right, yet, by refusing to acknowledge, as fellow-christians, others 
who differ from you, you over-rate their importance, and so vio- 
late the charity recommended by the gospel.’ To the objection; 
as thus stated, I shall endeavour to reply. 

Charity, it is allowed, will induce us to put the most favourable 
construction upon things, and to entertain the most favourable 
opinion of persons, that truth will admit. It is far from the spirit 
of Christianity, to indulge a censorious temper, or to take pleas- 
ure in drawing unfavourable conclusions against any person what- 
ever; but the tenderest disposition towards mankind cannot con- 
vert truth into falsehood, or falsehood into truth. Unless, there- 

fore, we reject the bible, and the belief of any thing as necessary 
to salvation ; though we should stretch our good opinion of men to 
the greatest lengths, yet we must stop elsewhere. | Charity itself 
does not so believe, all things, as to disregard truth and evidence. 
We are sometimes'reminded of our Lord’s command, Judge not, 
lest ye be judged. This language is, doubtless, designed to reprove 
a censorious disposition, which leads people to pass unjust judg- 
ment, or, to discern @ mote im a brother’s eye, while they are blind 
to a beam in their own: but it cannot be intended to forbid all 
judgment whatever, even upon characters ; for this would be con- 
trary to what our Lord teaches in the same discourse, warning his 
disciples to beware of false prophets, who] would come to them in 
sheep’s clothing : adding, Ye shall know them by their fruts.* Few 
pretend, that we ought to think favourably of profligate characters ; 
or, that it is any breach of charity to think unfavourably concern- 
ing them. But, if the words of our Lord be understood as forbid- 
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ding all judgment whatever upon characters, it must be wrong to 
pass any judgment upon them. Nay, it must be wrong for a min- 
ister to declare to a drunkard, a thief, or an adulterer, that, if he 
die in his present condition, he must perish ; because this is judg- 
ing the party not to be ina state of salvation. 

All the use that is commonly made of our Lord’s words, is in 
favour of sentiments, not of actions: but the scriptures make no 
such distinction. Men are there represented as being under the 
wrath of God, who have not believed on the name of the only- 
begotten S0n of God; nor is there any thing intimated in our 
Lord’s expressions, as if the judgment which he forbade his dis- 
ciples to pass, were to be confined to matters of sentiment. The 
judgment which is there reproved, is partial or wrong judgment, 
whether it be on account of sentiment, or of practice. Even those 
who plead against judging persons on account of sentiment, (many 
of them at least,) allow themselves to think unfavourably of avowed — 
Infidels, who have heard the gospel, but continue to reject it. 
They themselves, therefore, do judge unfavourably of men on 
account. of their sentiments ; and must do so, unless they will 
reject the bible, which declares unbelievers to be under condem- 
nation. 

Dr. Priestley, however, seems to extend his favourable opin- 
ion to idolaters and Infidels, without distinction. ‘* All differences 
in modes of worship,” he says, ‘‘may be only the different meth- 
ods by which different men (who are equally the offspring of God) 
are endeavouring to honour and obey their common .parent.’’* 
He also inveighs against a supposition, that the mere holding of any 
opinions (so, it seems, the great articles of our faith must be cal- 
led) should exclude men from the favour of God. It is true, what 
he says is guarded so much, as to give the argument he engages 
to support a very plausible appearance ; but withal so ill directed, 
as not in the least to affect.that of his opponents. His words are 
these : ‘‘Let those who maintain that the mere holding of any 
opinions, (without regard to the motives and state of mind through 
which men may have been led to form them,) will necessarily 
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exclude them from the favour of God, be particularly careful with 
respect to the premises from which they draw so alarming a con- 
clusion.”” The counsel contained in these words is, undoubtedly, 
very good. Those premises ought to be well founded, from 
whence such aconclusion is drawn. I do not, indeed, suppose, 
that any ground for such a conclusion exists; and who they are 
that draw it I cannot tell. The mere holding of an opinion, con- 
sidered abstractly from the motive, or state of mind of him that 
holds it, must be simply an exercise of intellect ; and, I am inclin- 
ed to think, has in it neither good nor evil. But the question is, 
Whether there be not truths, which, from the nature of them, 
cannot be rejected, without an evil bias of heart? And, there- 
fore, where we see those truths rejected, Whether we have not 
authority to conclude, that such rejection must have arisen from 
an evil bias ? 

If a man say, There is no God, the scripture teaches us to con+ 
sider it, rather as the language of his heart than simply of his 
judgment, and makes no scruple of calling him a fool ; which, ac- 
cording to the scriptural idea of the term, is equal to calling hima 
wicked man. And let it be seriously considered, upon what other 
principle our Lord could send forth his disciples to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature, and add, as he did, He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved ; and he that believeth not, shall be damned. 
Is it not here plainly supposed, that the gospel was accompa- 
nied with such evidence, that no intelligent creature could reject:it, 
but from an evil bias of heart, such as would justly expose him to 
damnation? If it had been possible for an intelligent creature, 
after hearing the gospel to think Jesus an impostor, and his doc- 
trine a lie, without any evil motive, or corrupt state of mind; 1 
desire to know how the Lord of glory ts to be acquitted of some- 
thing worse than bigotry in making such a declaration. 

Because the mere holding of an opinion, irrespective of the mo- 
tive or state of mind in ‘him that holds it, is neither good nor evil, 
it does not follow, that ** all differences in modes of worship may 
be only the different methods by which different men are endeay- 
ouring to honour and obey their common parent.’’ The latter in- 
cludes more than the former. ‘The performance of worship con- 
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tains more than the mere holding of an opinion: for it includes an 
exercise of the heart. Our Lord and his apostles did not proceed 
on any such principle, when they went forth preaching the gospel ; 
as I hope has been sufficiently proved in the Letter on Candour. 
The principles on which they proceeded were, An assurance that 
they were of God, and that the whole world were lying in wicked- 
ness. —That he who was of God would hear their words; and he 
that was not of God would not hear them.—That he who believed 
their testimony, set to his seal that God was true ; und he that be- 
lieved it not, made God a liar. — 

If we consider a belief of the gospel, in those who hear it, as 
essential to salvation, we shall be called bigots: but, if this be 
bigotry, Jesus Christ and his apostles were bigots ; and the same 
outcry might have been raised against them, by both Jews and 
Greeks, as is now raised against us. Jesus Christ himself said to 
the Jews, If ye believe not that Lam he, ye shall die in your sins : 
and his apostles went forth with the same language. They wrote 
and preached, that men might believe that Jesus was the Christ ; 
and that, believing, they might have life through his name. Those 
who embraced their testimony, they treated as in a state of salva- 
tion ; and those who rejected it were told, that they had: judged 
themselves unworthy of everlasting life. In short, they acted.as 
men fully convinced of the truth of what their Lord had declared 
in their commission ; He that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not, shall be damned. 

To all this an unbelieving Jew might have objected in that day, 
with quite as good a grace as Socinians object in this: ‘‘ These 
men think that our salvation depends upon receiving their opin- 
ions! Have we not been the people of God, and in a state of sal- 
vation, time out of mind, without believing that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Son of God? Our fathers believed only in general, that 
there was a Messiah to come ; and were, no doubt, saved in that 
faith. ‘We also believe the same, and worship. the same God; 
and yet, according to these bigots, if we reject their opinion con- 
cerning Jesus being the Messiah, we must be judged unworthy of 
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A Heathen also, suppose one of Paul’s hearers at Athens, who 
had-just heard him deliver the discourse at Mars-hill, (recorded in 
Acts xvii. 22-31.) might have addressed his countrymen in some 
such language as the following : ‘ This Jewish stranger, Athenians, 
pretends to make known to us THE UNKNOWN Gop. Had he been 
able to make good his pretensions, and had this been all, we might 
have been obliged to him. But this unknown God, it seems, is to 
take place of all others that are known, and be set up at their ex- 
pense. You have hitherto, Athenians, acted worthy of yourselves; 
you have liberally admitted all the gods to a participation of your 
worship: but now, it seems, the whole of your sacred services is 
to be engrossed by one. You have never been used to put any 
restraint upon thought, or opinion; but, with the utmost freedom 
have ever been in search of new things. But this man tells us, we 
OUGHT NOT To THINK that the Godhead as like unto silver or gold: ‘ 
as though we were bound to adopt his manner of thinking, and no 
other. You have been famed for your adoration of the gods ; and 
to this even your accuser himself has borne witness: yet he has 
the temerity to call us to repentance for it.. It seems, then, we are 
considered in the light of criminals—criminals on account of our 
devottons—criminals for being too religious, and for adhering to 
the religion of our ancestors! Will Athenians endure this? Had 
he possessed the /iberality becoming one who should address an 
Athenian audience, he would have supposed, that, however we 
might have been hitherto mistaken in our devotions, yet our inten- 
tions were good ; and that ‘‘all the differences in modes of wor- 
ship, as practised by Jews and Athenians, (who, are equally, .by 
his own confession, the offspring of God,) may have been only dif- 
ferent methods by which we have been endeavouring to honour 
and obey our common parent.’’ Nor is this all: for we are call- 
ed to repentance, BEcausE this unknown God hath appointed a day 
in which he willjudge the world, &c. So, then, we are to renounce 
our principles and worship, and embrace his, on pain of being 
called to give an account of it before a divine tribunal. Future 
happiness is to be confined to his sect ; and our eternal welfare 
depends upon our embracing his opinions! Could your ears have 
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been insulted, Athenians, with an harangue more replete with 
* pride, arrogance, and bigotry ’”’ 

‘¢ But tosay no more of this insulting language, the importance he 
gives to his opinions, if there were no other objection, must ever 
be abar to their being received at Athens. You, Athenians, 
‘are friends to free inquiry. But, should our philosophers - 
turn Christians, instead of being famous, as heretofore, for the 
search of new truth, they must sink into a state of mental stagna- 
tion. ** Those persons who think that their salvation depends 
upon holding their present opinions must necessarily entertain 
the greatest dread of free inquiry. They must think it to be haz- 
arding their eternal welfare, to listen to any arguments, or to read 
any books, that savour of idolatry. It must'appear to them in the 
same light as listening to any other temptation, whereby they 
would be in danger of being seduced to their everlasting destruc- . 
tion. ‘This temper of mind cannot but be a foundation for the 
most deplorable bigotry, obstinacy and ignorance.” 

The Athenians, | doubt not, will, generally, abide by the reli- 
gion of their forefathers : but, should any individuals think of turn- 
ing Christians, I trust that they will never adopt that illiberal prin- 
ciple of making their opinion necessary to future happiness. 
While this man and his followers hold such a notion “ of the impor~ 
tance of their’ present sentiments, they must needs live in the 
dread of all free inquiry; whereas we, who have not that idea of 
the importance of our present setiments, preserve astate of mind 
proper for the discussion of them. If we be wrong, as our minds are 
under no strong bias, we are within the reach of conviction ; and 
thus are in the way to grow wiser and better as long as we live.” 

By the above it will appear, that the Apostle Paul was just as 
liable as we are to the charge of bigotry. Those parts which are 
marked with double reversed commas are, with only an alteara- 
tion of the word heresy to that of idolatry, the words of Dr. Priestley, 
in the Second Section of his Considerations on Differences of Opin- 
ion. Judge, brethren, whether these words best fit the lips of 
a Christian minister, or of a heathen caviller. ‘The consequences 
alleged, by the supposed Athenian, against Paul, are far from just, 
and might be easily refuted: but they are the same, for substance 
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as those alleged by Dr. Priestley against us ; and the premises from 
which they are drawn are exactly the same. 

From the whole, I think, it may be safely concluded, if there be 
any sentiments taught us in the new testament in a clear and deci- 
ded manner, this is one: That the Apostles and primitive preach- 
- ers considered the belief of the gospel which they preached, as 
necessary to the salvation of those who heard it. 

But, though it should be allowed, that.a belief of the gospel is ne- 
cessary to salvation, it will still be objected, That Socinians believe 
the Gospel, as well as others; their Christianity, therefore ought not 
to be called in question on this account. To this itis replied, If what 
Socinians believe be indeed the gospel; in other words, if it be 
not deficient in what is essential to the gospel ; they, undoubtedly, 
ought bernie acknowledged as Christians ; but, if otherwise, they 
not. It has-been pleaded, by some who are not Socinians, 
that we oug sht to think favourably of all who profess to embrace 
Christianity, i in general, unless their conduct be manifestly immor- 


al. But we have no such criterion afforded us in the new testa- 
ment; nor does it accord with what is there revealed. The new 
testament informs us of various wolves in sheep’s clothing, who ap- 
peared among the primitive Christians ; men who professed the 
Christian name, but yet were, jn reality, enemies to Christianity ; 
who perverted the gospel of Christ, and introduced another gospel 
in its place. 

But these men, it is said, not only taught false doctrine, but led 
immoral lives. If by immoral be meant grossly wicked, they cer- 
tainly did not all of them answer to that character. ‘The contrary 
is plainly supposed in the account of the false Apostles among the 
Corinthians ; who are called deceitful workers, transforming them- 
selves into the apostles of Christ. And no marvel ; for Satan him- 
self is transformed into an angel of light: therefore it is no great 
thing if his ministers also be transformed as the ministers of righ- 
teousness.* I would not here be understood as drawing a compari- 
son between the false apostles and the Socinians. My design, in 
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this place, is not to insinuate any specific charge against them, but 
merely to prove, that, if we judge favourably of the state of every 
person who bears the Christian name, and whose exterior moral 
character is fair, we must judge contrary to the scriptures. 

To talk of forming a favourable .judgment from a profession of 
Christianity in general, is as contrary to reason and common sense, 
as it is tothe New Testament. Suppose a candidate for a seat in 
the House of Commons, on being asked his political principles, 
should profess himself a friend to liberty in general. A freehold- 
er inquires, ‘ Do you disapprove, sir, of taxation without repre- 
sentation?’ ‘No.’ ‘Would you vote for a reform in Parlia- 
ment ?’ * No.’ ‘Do you approve of the liberty of the press ? ’* No.’ 
Would this afford satisfaction? Is it not common for mento admit 
that in the gross, which they deny in detail? The only 
that can fairly be urged is, Are the doctrines which Socinia 
own (supposing them to be true) of such importance, ee. 
tion of them would endanger their salvation ? 

It must be allowed, that these doctrines may be what we consid- 
er them, not only true, but essential to Christianity. Christianity, 
like every other system of truth, must have some principles which 
are essential to it: and, if those in question be such, it cannot just- 


ly be imputed to pride or bigotry, it cannot be uncharitable, or un- 
candid, or indicate any want of benevolence, to think so. Neither 
can it be wrong to draw a natural and necessary conclusion, that 
those persons who reject these principles are not Christians. To 
think justly of persons is, in no respect, inconsistent with an uni- 
versal good will towards them. It isnot, in the least, contrary to 
charity, to consider unbelievers in the light in which the scriptures 
represent them; nor those who reject what is essential to the 
gospel, asr ejectingthe gospel itself. 

Dr. Priestley will not deny, that Christianity has its great truths, 
though he will not allow the doctrines in question to make any part 
of them, ‘‘ The being of a God—his constant over-ruling provi- 
dence, and righteous moral government—the divine origin of the 
Jewish and Christian revelations—that Christ was a teacher sent 
from God—that he is our master, law-giver, and judge—that God 
raised him from the dead—that he is now exalted at the right hand of 
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God—that he will come again, to raise all the dead, and sit in judg- 
ment upon them—and that he will then give to every one of us 
according to our works :—‘ These,” he says, ‘are ‘properly 
speaking, the only great truths of religion: and to these not only 
the Church of England, and the Church of Scotland, but even the 
_ Wesee here, that Dr. Priest- 
ertain great truths of religion, 


Church of Rome, gives its assent. 
ley not only allows, tbat there ; 
but determines what, and what “on y,” they are. I donot recol- 
lect, however, that the false teachers in the churches of Galatia 


denied any one of these articles ; and yet, without rejecting some 


ofthe great and essential truths of Christianity, they could not have 
perverted the gospel of Christ,” or have introduced another gospel. 

But Dr. Priestley, it seems, though he allows the above to be 
great truths, yet considers nothing as essential to Christianity, but 
a belief of the divine mission of Christ. ‘‘ While a man believes,” 
he says, ‘‘in the divine mission of Christ, he might with as much pro- 
priety be called a Mahometan, as be denied to bea Christian.’’}| To 
call Socinians Mahometans, might, in most cases, be improper : 
they would still, however, according to this criterion of Christian- 
ity, be within the pale of the church ; for Mahomet himself, I sup- 
pose, never denied the divine mission of Christ, nor very few of 
those doctrines which Dr, Priestley calls “‘ the only great truths of 
religion.” The Doctor informs us, that ‘some people consider 
him, already; as half aMahometan.’’t Whether this be just or un- 
just, according to hzs notions of Christianity, a Mahometan is to be 
considered as more than half a Christian? He ought, if the 
above criterion be just, to be acknowledged as a fellow christian ; 
and the whole party, instead of being ranked with heathenish and 
Jewish unbelievers, as they are by this same writer,§ ought to be 
considered as a sect, or denomination of Christians. The Doc- 


tor, therefore, need not have stopped at the Church of Rome, but — 


a 3 a ° . . . 
might have added the Church of Constantinople, as agreeing in his 
‘‘ only great truths of religion.”’ 
K hs os ¥ ? 4 
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I scarcely need to draw the conclusion which follows from what 
has been observed : If not only those who perverted the gospel 
among the Galatians, did, but even the Mahometans may acknowl- 

edge those truths which Dr. Priestley mentions, they cannot be 
the only great, much less the oe truths of the wos 
tian religion. 

The difference between states and Calvinists, is not about 
the mere circumstantials of religion. It respects nothing less than 
the rule of faith, the ground of hope, and the object of worship. 


‘If the Socinians be right, we are not only superstitious devotees, 


and deluded dependents upon an arm of flesh,* but habitual idola- 
ters. On the other hand, if we be right, they are guilty of refu- 
sing to subject their faith to the decisions ofheaven ; of rejecting 
the only way of salvation ; and of secreligiously depriving the Son 
of God of his essential glory. It is true, they do not deny our 
Christianity on account of ‘our supposed idolatry ; but for this no 
reason can be assigned, except their indifference to religious 
truth, and the Deistical turn of their sentiments. 

If the proper deity of Christ be a divine truth, it is a great and 
a fundamental truth in Christianity. Socinians, who reject it, 
very consistently reject the worship of Christ with it. But wor- 
ship enters into the essence of religion; and the worship of 
Christ, according to the New Testament, into the essence of the 
Christian religion. The primitive Christians ar echaracterized 
by their calling upon the name of the Lord Jesus. The Apostle 
when writing to the Corinthians, addressed himself to the church of 
God at Corinth, to them that were sanctified in Christ Jesus, called 
to be’saints, with all that in every place CALLED UPON THE NAME OF 
Jesus Curist.our Lorp.{ That this is designed as a description 

* Jer. xxvii. 5. 

+ Mr. Lindsey’s observation, that Called upon the name of Christ, should be 
rendered, Galled by the name of Christ, ifapplied to Rom. x. 13, would make 
the scriptures promise salvation to every one that is called a Chris ‘ian. Sal- 
vation is promised to all wao believe, love, fear, and call upon then ime of the 
Lord; but never are the possessors of it described by a mere accidental cir- 
cumstance, in which they are not voluntary, and in which, if they were, there 

is no virtue. 
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of true Christians will not be denied ; but this description does not 
include Socinians, seeing they call not upon the name of Christ. 
The conclusion is, Socinians \ ould not have been acknowledged, 
by the Apostle Paul, as true Christians. 
If the deity of Christ be a divine truth, it must be the Father’s 
will, that all men should honour the Son, in the same sense, and 
to the same degree, as they honour the Father ; eed those who 
‘honour him not as God, will not only be found o eae the o— 

will, but are included in the number of those w a ry 
honour the Son, honour, not the Father who > hath sent hi ‘hin st 
amounts to nothing less, than that the worship which they payide 
the Father, is unacceptable in his sight. és 


ifthe deity of Christ be a divine truth, he is the object of trust; — 


name shall the Gentiles trust.——I know whom Fs ve trusted; and 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him.—In 
whom ye also trusted, after ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
your salvation.* But, if it be a characteristic of true Christianity 
so to trust in Christ, as to commit the salvation of our souls into 
his hands ; how can we conceive of those as true Christians, who 
consider him only as a fellow-creature ; and, consequently, place 
no such confidence in him ? 

If men by nature be in a lost and perishing condition ; and if 
Christ came to seek and save them under those characters, as he 
himself constantly testified: then, all those that were whole in 
their own eyes, and seemed to need no physician, as the Scribes 
and Pharisees of old, must necessarily be excluded from an inter- 
est in his salvation. And in what other light can those persons be 
considered, who deny the depravity of their nature, and approach 
the Deit ity without respect to an atoning Saviour ?—Further : 

f the death of Christ, as an atoning sacrifice, be the only way 
La er’s salvation; if there be no other name given under 
; heaven, or among men, by which we must he saved ; if this be the 


* Matt. xii, 21, 2 Tim.i, 12, Ephes., i. 12, 13, 
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foundation which God hath laid in Zion; and if no other will stand 
in the day of trial; how can we conceive, that those who deliber- 
ately disown it, and renounce all dependence upon it for accept- 
ance with God, should yet be interested in it? Is it supposable, 
that they will partake of that forgiveness of sins, which believers 
are said to receive for his sake, and through his name, who refuse 
to make use of that name in any of their petitions ? 

If the cs of atonement by the cross of Christ be a divine 
truth, it con ites the very substance of the gospel ; and, conse- 
quently, is ess tial to it. The doctrine of the cross is repre- 
sented in he: New Testament, as the grand peculiarity, and the 

jh ane bal glory of Christianity. It occupies a large proportion 

-among the doctrines of scripture, and is expressed in a vast variety 
“OR anguage. Christ was delivered for our offences, wounded for 
our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities.—He died for our 
sins. —By his death purged our sins—is.said to take (or bear) away 
the sins of the world—to have made peace through the blood of his 
eross—reconciled us to God by his death—-redeemed us by his blood 
—washed s from our sins in his own blood—by his own blood 
obtained Cena redemption for us—purchased his church by his 
own blood, &c. &c. This kind of language i is so interwoven with 
the doctrine of the New Testament, that, to explain away the one, 
is to subvert the‘other. ‘The doctrine of the cross is described as 
being, not merely an important branch of the gospel, but the gospel 
itself. We preach Christ crucified ; to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness : but to them that are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.—I 
determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.—An enemy to the cross of Christ, is only another 
mode of describing an enemy to the gospel.* It was reckoned a 
sufficient refutation of any principle, if it could be proved to involve 
in it the pyre iueaae of Christ’s Raving died in Bit Christ's r 


* 1 Cor. i, 23, 24. 11.2, + Gal. ii, 21. 
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suspended upon their adherence to it.* In fine, the doctrine of 
the cross is the central point in which all the lines of evangelical 
truth meet, and are united. “What the sun is to the system of 
nature, that the doctrine of the cross is to the system of the 
gospel; it is the tire of it. The revolving planets might as 
well exist and keep their course, without the attracting influence 
of the one, as a gospel be exhibited worthy of the name, that 
should leave out the other. 

Tam aware that Socinian writers do not allow the doctrine of 
the atonement, to be signified by that of the cross. They would 
tell you, that they believe in the doctrine of the cross ; and allow 
it to-have a relative or subordinate importance, rendering the truth 
of Christ’s resurrection more evident, by cutting off all pretence 
that he was not réally dead.t| Whether this meagre sense of the 
praise will agree with the design of the Apostle, in this and va- 
rious other passages in the New-Testament ; whether it contains 
a sufficrent ground for that singular glorying of which he speaks, 
or any principle by which the world was crucified to him, and he 
unto the world, let the impartial judge. But, be this as it may, the 
question here is not whether the doctrine of atonement -be sig- 
nified by that of the cross ; but, supposing it to be so, whether it 
be of such importance as to render a denial of it a virtual denial of 
Christianity ?—Once more : 

If we believe in the absolute necessity of regeneration, or, that 
a sinner must be renewed in the spirit of his mind, or never enter 
into the kingdom of God ; in what light must we cn those 
‘ who plead for a reformation only, and deny the doctrine of a su- 
pernatural divine influence, by which anew heart is given us, and 
anew spirit is put within us 2? Ought we, or can we, consider them 
as the subject of a divine change, who are continually ridiculing 
the very idea of it? 

It is common for our opponents to stigmatize us with the name 
of Bigots. Bigotry, if I understand it, is a blind and inordinate 
attachment to one’s opinions. If we be attached to principles on 
account of their being ouwr’s, or because we have adopted them, 

* 1 Cor. xv. 1—3, 
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rather than because they appear to us to be taught in the holy 
scriptures ; if we be attached to some peculiar principles to the 
neglect of others, or so as to give them a greater proportion in 
the system than they require; if we consider things as be- 
ing of greater importance than the scriptures represent them ; if 
we obstinately adhere to our opinions, so as to be averse to free 
inquiry, and not open to conviction ; if we make so muchof prin- 
ciples as to be inattentive to holy practice; or if a difference in 
religious sentiment destroy or damp our benevolence to the per- 
sons of those from whom we differ ; in any of these cases, we are 
subject to the charge of bigotry. But we may consider a belief 
of certain doctrines as necessary to salvation, without coming un- 
der any part of the above description. We may be attached to 
these doctrines, not because we have already embraced them, 
but on account of their appearing to us to be revealed in the scrip- 
tures: we may give them only that degree of importance in our 
views of things, which they occupy there: we may be so far 
friends to free inquiry, as impartially to search the scriptures, to 
see whether these things be true ; ‘and so open to conviction, as 
to relinquish our sentiments when they are proved to be unscrip- 
tural. We may be equally attached to practical goodness, as to 
the principles on which it is founded; and, notwithstanding our 
ill opinion of the religious sentiments of men, and our apprehen- 
sions of the danger of their condition, we may yet bear good will 
to their persons, and wish for nothing more than an opportunity of 
promoting tl eir welfare, both for this life and that which is to come. 

I do not pretend that Calvinists are free from bigotry ; neither. 
are their opponents. What 1 here contend for, is, That their 
considering a belief of certain doctrines as necessary to salvation, 
unless it can be proved-that they make‘more of these doctrines 
than the scriptures make of them, ought not to subject them to 
such a charge. 

What is there of bigotry in our not reckoning the Socinians. to 
be Christians, more than in their reckoning us idolators i 
Madan complains of the Socinians ‘“ insulting those of his princi- 
ples with the charge of idolatry.” Dr. Priestley justified them 
by observing, ‘ All who believe Christ to be a man, and not God, 
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must necessarily think it idolatrous to pay him divine honours ; 
and to cail it so, isno other than the necessary consequence of 
~avowing our belief.” Nay, he represents it as ridiculous, that 
they should “ be allowed to think the Trinitarians idolators, with- 
out being permitted to call them so.”* If Socinians have a right 
8 idolaters, they have, doubtless, a right to call 
them so ; and, hey be able to make it appear so: nor ought 
we to consider ourselves as insulted by it. I have no idea of be- 
ing offended with any man, in affairs of this kind, for speaking 
what he believes to be the truth. Instead of courting compli- 
ments from each other, in matters of such moment, we. ought to 


encourage an unreservedness of expression. provided it be ac- 
companied with sobriety and benevolence. But, neither ought 
Socinians to complain of our refusing to. acknowledge them as 
Christians, or to impute it toa spirit of bigotry ; for it amounts to 
nothing more than avowing a necessary consequence of our belief. 
If we believe the deity and atonement of Christ to be essential 
to Christianity, we must, necessarily, think those who reject these 
doctrines, to be no Christians ; nor is it inconsistent with charity 
_ to speak accordingly. 

| Again: what is there of bigotry, in our not allowing the Soci 

ians to be Christians, more than in the not. allowing us to be Uni- 
tarians ? We profess to believe in the divine unity, as muah as 
they do in Christianity. But th ider a oneness of | arson, 

as well as of essence, to be esse the unity of God ; and, 
therefore, cannot acknowledge us as Unita : and we consider 
the deity and atonement of Christ as essential to Christianity ; and, 

therefore, cannot acknowledge them as Christians. We do not 
choose to call Socinians Unitarians, because that, would be a vir- 
tual acknowledgment that we ourselves do not believe in the 
divine unity: but we are not offended at what they think of us; 
nor do we impute it to bigotry, or to any thing of the kind. We 
know, that, while they think as they do on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, our sentiments must appear to them as Tritheism. We 
comfort ourselves, in these matters, with this, that the thoughts of 
creatures, uninspired of God, are liable to mistake. Such are 
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theirs concerning us, and such are ours concerning them; and if 
Socinians do indeed love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, it is 
happy for them. The judgment of their fellow-creatures cannot 
affect their state : and thousands who have scrupled to admit them 
among the true followers of Christ in this world Vv 
to find themselves mistaken in that matter at the last day. 

It has been pleaded, by some who are not Socinians, that a be- 
lief in the doctrine of the atonement is not necessary to salvation : 
they observe, That the disciples of our Lord, previously to his 
death, do not appear to have embraced the idea ofa vicarious 
sacrifice ; and therefore conclude that a belief in a vicarious 
sacrifice is not of the essence of faith. They add, It was owing 
to prejudice, and, consequently, wrong, for the disciples to dis- 
believe this doctrine ; and they admit the same thing with respect 
to Socinians ; yet, as the error in the one case did not endanger 
their salvation, they suppose it may not do so in the other. To 
this objection the following observations are offered in reply. 

First: Those who object in this manner do not suppose the 
disciples of Christ to have agreed with Socinians in any of their 
peculiar sentiments, except the rejection of a vicarious sacrifice. 
They allow them to have believed in the doctrine of human de- 
pravity, divine influence, the miraculous conception, the pre-ex- 
istence and proper deity of Christ, the inspiration of the scriptures, 
&c. The case of the disciples, therefore, is far from being paral- 
lel with that of the Sociniar 

Secondly : Whatever were the ignorance and error which oc- 
cupied the minds of the disciples, relative to the death of their 
Lord, their case will not apply to that of Socinians, on account of 
the difference in the state of revelation, as it stood before and after 
that event. Were it even allowed, that the disciples did reject 
the doctrine of Christ’s being a vicarious sacrifice ; yet the cir- 
cumstances which they were under render their case very differ- 
ent from ours. We can perceive a very considerable difference 
between rejecting a principle before, and after a full discussion of 
it. It would be a far greater evil, inthe present day, to persecute 
men for adhering to the dictates of their consciences, than it was 
before the rights of conscience were so fully understood. It may 
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include a thousand degrees more guilt for this country, at the 
present time, to persist in the slave-trade, than to have done the 
same thing previously to the late inquiry on that business. But 
the disparity between periods, with regard to the light thrown 
upon these subjects, is much less than between the periods before 
and after the dtath of Christ, with regard to the light thrown upon 
that subject. The difference between the periods before and after 
the death of Christ, was as great as between a period in which a 
prophecy is unaccomplished, and that in which it is accomplished. 
There are many things that seem plain in prophecy, when the 
event is passed, which cannot then be honestly denied: and it 
may seem wonderful, that they should ever have been overlooked, 
or mistaken; yet overlooked or mistaken they have been, and 
that by men of solid understanding and real piety. 

It was after the death of Christ, when the means of knowledge 
began to diffuse light around them, that the disciples were, for the 
first time, reproved for their slowness of heart to believe, in refer- 
ence to this subject. It was after the death and resurrection of 
Christ, when the way of salvation was fully and clearly pointed 
out, that those who stumbled at the doctrine of the cross were 
reckoned disobedient, in such a degree as to denominate them un- 
believers, and that the most awful warnings and threatenings were 
pointed against them, as treading under foot the blood of the Son of 
God. It is true, our Lord had repeatedly predicted his death, 
and it was faulty in the disciples nt wr and believe it ; 
yet what he taught on that subject vas but little when compared 
with what followed. The great salvation, as the Apostle to the 
Hebrews expresses it, first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed to the primitive Christians by those who heard him; but 
then it is added, God also bearing them witness, both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
according to his own will. Now, it is upon this accumulation of evi- 


dence that he asks, How shall we escape, if we neglect so great sal- 
vation.*™ 
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A belief in the resurrection of Christ is allowed, on all hands, 
to be essential to salvation ; as it is an event upon which the truth 
of Christianity rests.* But the disciples of Christ, previously to 
the event, were as much in the dark on this article, as on that of 
the atonement. Even to the last, when he was actually risen 
from the dead, they visited his tomb, in hope of finding him, and 
could scarcelv believe their senses, with respect to his having 
left it; for as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise again 
From the dead. Now, if the resurrection of Christ, though but 
little, understood before the event, may, after it, be considered as 
essential to Christianity ; there is no reason to conclude, but that 
the same may be said of his atonement, 

Thirdly : It is not clear, that the disciples did reject the idea 
of a vicarious sacrifice. They had, all their lives, been accustom- 
ed to vicarious sacrifices : it is, therefore, very improbable, that 
they should be prejudiced against the idea itself. Their objec- 
tion to Christ’s laying down his life, seems to have been directed 
simply against his dyzng, rather than against. his dying as a vicari- 
ous sacrifice. Could they have been reconciled to the former, 
for any thing that appears, they would have readily acquiesced in 
the latter. Their objection to the death of Christ seems to have 
been more the effect of ignorance and misguided affection, than of 
a rooted opposition of principle : and therefore when they came 
-to see clearly into the design of his death, it is expressed not as 
_ if they had essentially ih a sentiments, but remembered 

the words which he had spoken to them ; of which, while their 
minds were beclouded with the notions of a temporal kingdom, 
they could form no clear or consistent ideas, and, therefore, had 
forgotten them.t 

And, notwithstanding the ignorance and error which attended 
the disciples, there are things said of them which imply much 
more than the objection would seem to allow :—Whither I go, said 
Christ, ye know ; and the way ye know. As if he should say, I 
am not going to a strange place, but to the house of my Father 
and of your Father ; with the way to which you are acquainted, 
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and therefore will soon be withme. Thomas said unto him, Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest, and how can we know the way ? 
Jesus said unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.—If ye had known me, ye 
should have known my Father also: and from henceforth ye know 
him, and have seen him.* From this passage it appears, that the 
disciples had a general idea of salvation through Christ ; though 
they did not understand particularly, bow it was to be accomplish- 
ed. Farther: Christ taught his hearers, saying, Except ye eat. 
my flesh and drink my blood, ye have no life in you :—ang the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, that I will give for the life of the 
world. On this occasion, many of his nominal disciples were of- 
fended, and walked no more with him; but the true disciples were 
not offended. On the contrary, being asked, Wiil ye also go 
away ? Peter answered, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.{| From this passage it plainly appears, that 

the true disciples of Christ were, even at that time, considered 
as believing so much on the subject of Christ’s giving himself for 
the life of the world, as to eat his flesh and drink his blood; for 
our Lord certainly did not mean to condemn them, as having no 
life in them.” So far were they from rejecting this doctrine, that 
the same words at which the false disciples were offended, were 
to them the words of eternal life. Probably, this great truth was 
sometimes more, and sometimes less apparent to their view. At 
those periods in which their ap occupied with the notion 
of a temporal kingdom, or in which events turned up contrary to 
their expectations, they would be all in darkness concerning it ; 
yet, with all their darkness, and with all their doubts, it does 
not appear to be a doctrine which they can be said to have rejected. 

No person, I think, who is open to conviction can be a bigot, 
whatever be his religious sentiments. Our opponents, it is true, 
are very ready to suppose, that this is our general character, and 
that, we are averse from free inquiry: but this may be more 
than they are able to prove. We acknowledge, that we do not 
choose to circulate books indiscriminately among our friends, 
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which are cons‘dered by us as containing false and pernicious doc- 
trines ; neither do other people. [ never knew a zealous Dis- 
senter eager to circulate a book containing high-church principles, 
among his children and connexions; nor a Churchman, those 
which contain the true principles of dissent. In like maaner, an 
Anti-trinitarian will not propagate the best productions of Trin- 
itarians. If they happen to meet with a weak performance, in 
which the subject is treated to disadvantage, they may feel no 
great objection to make it public ; but it is otherwise with res- 
pect to those in which it is treated to advantage. I have known 
some gentlemen affecting to possess what has been called a liberal 
mind, who have discovered no kind of concern at the indiscrim- 
inate circulation of Socinian productions ; but I have also percei* 
ved, that those gentlemen have not been far from their kingdom 
of heaven. If any person choose to read the writings of a Socin- 
ian or of an Atheist, he is at liberty to do so; but, as the Monthly 
Reviewers themselves observe, “ ‘Though we are always ready to 
engage in inquiries after truth, and wish to see them at all times 
promoted ; yet we choose to avoid disseminating notions which 
we cannot approye.’’”* 

As to being open to conviction ourselves, it has been frequently 
observed, that Socinians discyver as great an aversion to the read- 
ing of our writings, as we can discover to the reading of theirs. 
Some will readthem; but not many. Out of a hundred persons, 
whose minds lean towards the Socinian system, should you put into 
their hands a well-written Calvinistic performance, and desire 
them carefully and seriously to read it over, I question whether 
five would comply with your request. So far, however, as my 
observation extends, I can perceive in such persons an eagerness 
for reading those writings which suit their taste, and a contempt of 
others, equal, if not superior, to what is perceivable in people of 
other denominations. 

Dr. Priestley suggests, that the importance which we give to 
our sentiments, tends to prevent an earnest and impartial search 
after truth. ‘* While they imbibe such a notion of their present 
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sentiments, they must needs’’ he says, “ live in the dread of. all 
free inquiry ; whereas we, who have not that idea of the impor- 
tance of our present sentiments, preserve a state of mind proper 
for the discussion of them. Ifwe be wrong, as our minds are 
under no strong bias, we are within the reach of conviction ; and 
thus are in the way to grow wiser and better as long as we live.””* 
Mr. Belsham, however, appears to think the very reverse. _ He 
pleads, and I think very justly,that an idea of the non-importance of 
sentiment, tends to destroy a spirit of inquiry, by becalming the 
mind into a state of indifference and carelessness. He complains of 
those of his own party, (the Socinians,) who maintain that ‘ sin- 
cerity is every thing, that nothing is of much value but an honest 
heart, and that speculative opinions, the cant name for those inter- 
esting doctrines, which the wise and good in every age have 
thought worthy of the most serious discussion,—that these specu- 
lative opinions, as they are opprobriously called, are of little use. 
What is this,’’ adds he, ‘* but to pass a severe censure upon those 
illustrious names, whose acute and learned labours have been suc- 
cessfully employed in clearing up the difficulties in which these 
important subjects were involved ; to condemn their own conduct, 
in wasting so much of their time and pains upon such useless spec- 
ulations ; and to check the progress of religious inquiry and 
Christian knowledge ? Were Ia friend to the popular maxim— 
that speculative opinions are of no importance, | would endeavour 
to act consistently with my principles: I would content myself 
with believing as my fathers believed ; I would take no pains to 
acquire or diffuse knowledge ; I would laugh at every attempt to 
instruct and to meliorate the world ; I would treat as a visionary 
and a fool, every one who should aim to extend the limits of sci- 
ence ; I would recommend to my fellow-creatures that they should 
neither lie nor defraud, that they should neither swear falsely nor 
steal, should say their prayers as they have been taught : but, as 
to any thing else, that they need not give themselves any concern ; 
for that honesty was every thing, and that every expectation of 
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improving their circumstances, by cultivating their understandings 
and extending their views, would prove delusive and chimerical.””* 

None will! imagine that I have quoted Mr. Belsham.on account 
of my agreement with him in the great principles of the gospel. 
What he would reckon important truth, I should consider as per- 
nicious error: and, probably, his views of the importance of what 
he accounts truth, are not equal to what I have attempted to main- 
tain. But, in this general principle we are agreed: That our 
conceiving of truth.as being of but little importance, has a tendency 
to check free inquiry rather than to promote it: which is the reverse 
of what we are taught by Dr. Priestley. 

To illustrate the subject more fully : Suppose the possession of 
a precious stone, of a certain description, to entitle us to the pos- 
session ofsome very desirable object ; and suppose that none of 
any other description would answer the same end; would that 
consideration tend to prejudice our minds in favour of any stone 
we might happen to possess; or prevent an impartial and strict in- 
quiry into its properties? Would it not rather induce us to be 
more inquisitive and careful, lest we should be mistaken, and so lose 
the prize? Ifon the other hand, we could imagine, that any stone 
would answer the same end,or that an error in that matter were of 
trifling importance as to the issue, would it not have a tendency to 
promote: a spirit of carelessness in our examinations ; and, as all 
men are apt, in such cases, to be prejudiced in favour of what they 
already have, to make us rest contented with what we had in pos- 
session, be it what it might ? 

It is allowed, however, that, as every good has its counterfeit, 
and as there is a mixture of human prejudices and passions in all 
we think or do, there is danger of this principle degenerating into 
an unchristian severity ; and of its being exercised at the expense 
of that benevolence which is due to all men. There is nothing, 
however, in this view of things, which, in its own nature, tends to 
promote these evils : for the most unfavourable opinion of a man’s 
principles and state may consist with the most perfect benevolence 
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and compassion towards his person. Jesus Christ thought as ill of 
the principles and state of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and the 
generality of the Jewish nation, as any of us think of one another ; 
yet he wept over Jerusalem, and to his last hour sought her weke 
fare. The apostle Paul had the same conception of the principles 
and state of the generality of his countrymen, as Christ himself 
had, and much the same as we have of the Socinians. He consid- 
ered them, though they followed after the law of righteousness, or 
were very devout in their way, yet as not having attained to the law 
of sighteousness ; in other words, as not being righteous persons ; 
which the Gentiles, who submitted to the gospel, were. And 
wherefore ? Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by 
the works of the law? For they stumbled at that stumbling-stone.* 
Yet Paul, in the same chapter,.and in the most solemn manner, 
declared, that he had great heaviness, and continual sorrow in his 
heart.—Nay, that he could wish himself accursed from Christ, for 
his brethren’s sake, his kinsmen according to the flesh ! 

But why need I say any more? Dr. Priestley himself allows 
all | plead for : ‘* The man,’, says he, ‘‘ whose sole spring of 
action is a. concern for lost souls, and a care to preserve the purity 
of that gospel which alone teaches the most effectual method of 
their recovery from the power of sin and Satan unto God, will feel 
an ardour of mind that will prompt him strenuously to oppose all 
those whom he considers as obstructing his benevolent designs.” 
He adds, ‘‘ I could overlook every thing in a man who I thought 
meant nothing but my everlasting welfare.”+ This, and nothing 
else, is the temper of mind which I have been endeavouring to 
defend ; and, as Dr. Priestley has here generously acknowledged 
its propriety it becomes us to acknowledge, on the other hand, that 
every species of zeal for sentiments, in which a concern for the 
everlasting welfare of men is wanting is an unhallowed kind of 
fire ; for which whoever indulges it will receive no thanks from 
Him whose cause he may imagine himself to have espoused. 


Iam, &c. 
* Rom. ix, 30—32. 
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YHE SYSTEMS COMPARED, AS TO THEIR INFLUENCE IN PROMOTING 
THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 


———. 
Christian Brethren, 


If the holy scriptures be a proper medium by which to judge 
of the nature of virtue, it must be allowed to include the love of 
Christ : nay, that love to Christ is one of the cardinal virtues of 
the Christian scheme ; seeing it occupies a most important place 
in the doctrines and precepts of inspiration. He that loveth me, 
said Christ, shall be loved of my Father.—If God were your Fath- 
er, ye would love me.—Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejorce with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory.—Grace be with all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.—If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be anathema maran-atha.* 

From these passages, with many others-that might be produced 
we may conclude, that love to Christ is not only a Christian virtue, 
but essential to the very existence of Christianity ; nay, to moral- 
ity itself, if by that term be meant a conformity to the moral law. 
The following lines, though expressed by a poet, contain more 
than a poetic flight, even the words of truth and soberness : 


“ Talk they of Morals? Oh thou bleeding Love, 


The grand morality is love of Thee !”” 
, Youne. 


In judging which of the systems in question is most adapted to 
promote love to Christ, it should seem sufficient to determine, 
which of them tends most to exalt his character ? which places his 


* John xiv. 21. viii. 42, 1 Pet.i.8. Ephes. vi.24. 1 Cor. xvi. 22, 
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mediation in the most important light ? and which represents us 
as most indebted to his undertaking ? 

With respect to the first: Every being commands our affection, 
in proportion to the degree of intellect which he possesses ; pro- 
vided that his goodness be equal to his intelligence. We feel a 
respect towards an animal, and a concern at its death, which we 
do not feel towards a vegetable ; towards those animals which are 
very sagacious, more than to those which are otherwise ; towards 
man, more than te mere animals ; and towards men of enlarged 
powers, if they be but good as well as great, more than to men in 
common. According to the degree of intellect which they possess, 
so much they have of being, and of estimation in the scale of being. 
A man is of more value than many sparrows ; and the life of David 
was reckoned to be worth ten thousand of those of the common 
people. It has been thought to be on this principle, that God, 
possessing infinitely more existence than all the creatures taken 
together, and being as good as he is great, is to be loved and re- 
vered without bounds, except those which arise from the limitation 
of our powers ; that is, wth all our heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength. 

Now, if these obervations be just, it cannot be doubted which of 
the systems in question tends most to promote the love of Christ : 
that which supposes him to be equal, or one with God; or that 
which reduces him to the rank of amere fellow-creature. In the 
same proportion as God himself is to be loved above man, so is 
Christ to be loved, supposing him to be truly God, above what he 
is, or ought to be, supposing him to be merely a fellow-man. 

The prophets, apostles, and primitive Christians, seem to have 
felt this motive in all its force. Hence in their various expres- 
sions of love to Christ, they frequently mingle acknowledgments 
of his divine dignity and excellence. ‘They, indeed never seem 
afraid of going too far, or of honouring him too much ; but dwell 
upon the dignity and glory of his person, as their darling theme. 
When David meditated upon this subject, he was’ raised above 
himself. My heart, saith he, is inditing a good matter : I speak: 
of the things which I have made touching the King: my tongue is 
as the pen of a ready writer. Thou art fairer than the children of 
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men.— Thy throne, O Gon, is for ever and ever: the sceptre of thy 
kingdom is a right sceptre.—Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most 
MIGHTY, with thy glory and thy majesty.* The expected Messiah 
was frequently the subject of Isaiah’s prophecies. He loved 
him ; and his love appears to have been founded on his dignity and 
divine excellency. Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder : and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, raz micury Gop, the everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace.| He thus describes the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of Jenovan, make straight in the desert a 
high way for our Gov.—Behold, the Lorp Gov will come with a 
strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him; behold, his reward is 
with him, and his work before him. He shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd ; ur shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them 
in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young.t 
Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, so loved the Messiah as 
to rejoice in his own child, chiefly because he was appointed to 
be his prophet and forerunner. And thou, child, said the enrap- 
tured parent, shalt be called the prophet of THE HIGHEST ; for thou 
shalt go before the face of the Lord, to prepare his ways.§ John 
the Baptist himself,when the Jews artfully endeavoured to excite his 
jealousy on account of the superior ministerial success of Christ, 
replied, Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the 
Christ. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of 
the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly 
because of the bridegroom’s voice : this my joy therefore is fulfilled. 
HE THAT COMETH FROM ABOVE IS ABOYE ALL: he that is of the 
earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: HE THAT COMETH FROM 


HEAVEN IS ABOVE ALL.|| 


* Psa. xlv. 1—6. + Isa. ix, 6. 
ft Isa. xl. 3, 10,11. § Luke i, 76. 

{| John iii. 28—31.- Query, In what sense could Christ be said to come 
from above, even from heaven, if he was merely a man, and came into the 
world like other men? It could not be on account of his office, or of receiving 
his mission from God: for, in that sense, John was from heaven as well as he, 
Was it not for the same reason which John elsewhere gives for his being pre- 
ferred before him; viz. that_he was beforehim? John i, 15, 30, 
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The apostles, who saw the Lord, and who saw the accomplish- 
ment of what the prophets foretold, were not disappointed in him. 
Their love to bim was great, and their representations of his per- 
son and character ran in the same exalted strain. In the begin- 
ning was the Word, said the beloved disciple, and the Word was 
with Gad, and the Word was Gov. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. All things WERE MADE BY HIM, AND WITHOUT 
HIM WAS NOT ANY THING MADE THAT WAS MADE. He was in 
the world, and THE WORLD WAS MADE By Him, and the world 
knew him not. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, tie glory as of the ONLY-BEGOTTEN 
or THE Faruenr,) full of erace and truth.* Thomas insisted up- 
on an unreasonable kind of evicence of the resurrection of his Lord 
from the dead; saying Except! sha/l see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe} When reproved by our 
Lord’s offering to gratify him in his incredulous proposal, he con- 
fessed with a mixture of shame, grief and affection, that, however 
unbelieving he had been, he was now satisfied, that it was indeed 
his Lord, and no other; saying, My Lorp, anp my Gop! The 
whole Epistle to the Hebrews breathes an ardent love to Christ, 

‘and is intermingled with the same kind of language. Jesus is 
there represented as UPHOLDING ALL THINGS BY THE WORD OF 
HIS POWER, as the object of ANGELIC ADORATION: as he to whom 
it was said, Tuy THRONE, O Gon, Is FOR EVER and EVER: as he 
who LAID THE FOUNDATION OF THE EARTH, and concerning whom it 
is added, THE HEAVENS ARE THE WORK OF THINE HANDS: as su- 
perior to Moses, the one being the surtpER and ownrr of the 
house, even Gon that built all things; and the other, only a ser- 
vant in it: as superior to Aaron and to all those of his order, 
a GREAT high priest Jesus THe son or Gop: and finally as 
infinitely superior to angels ; for to which of the angels, said 
he at any time, THou ART MY Son; or, Sit ON MY RIGHT HAND? 
Hence, the gospel is considered as exhibiting a GREAT salvation:; 
and those who neglect it, are exposed to a recompense of wrath 
which they shall not escape.t 

* John i, 1—3, 14. + John xx. 24—28. 
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Paul could scarcely mention the name of Christ without adding 
some strong enconium in his praise. When he was enumerating 
those things which rendered his countrymen dear to him, he men- 
tions their being Israelites, to whom pertained the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the léw, and the 
service of God, and the promises ; whose were the fathers, and of 
whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ come. Here, it seems, he 
might have stopped: but, having mentioned the name of Christ, 
he could not content himself without adding, Wuo 1s OVER ALL 
Gop BLESSED FoR EVER. JAmen.* Having occasion also to speak 
of him, in his Epistle to the Colossians, as God’s dear Son, in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins ; he could not forbear adding, Whois the image of the invisible 
God, the first born of every creature. For by him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisi- 
ble, whether thrones, or dominions, or principalities or powers ; all 
things were created By him, and ror him, And he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.t 

And now, brethren, I might appeal to you on the justness of Dr, 
Priestley’s assertion, that ‘‘in no sense whatever, not even in the 
lowest of all, is Christ so much as called God, in all the New Tes- 
tament.’’t I might appeal to you, whether such language as the 
above would ever have proceeded from the sacred writers, had 
they embraced the scheme of our opponents. But waving these 
particulars, as irrelative to the immediate point in hand, I appeal 
to you, whether such love as the prophets and apostles expressed 
towards Christ, could consist with his being merely a fellow-crea- 
ture, and their considering him as such; whether the manner in 
which they expressed that love, upon the principles of our oppo- 
nents, instead of being acceptable to God, could have been any 
other than the height of extravagance, and the essence of idolatry ? 
Judge also for yourselves, brethren, which of the systems in ques- 
tion has the greatest tendency to promote such a spirit of love to 
Christ, as is here exemplified : that which leads us to admire these 
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representations, and, on various occasions, to adopt the same ex- 
pressions ; or that which employs us in coldly criticising away their 
meaning: that which leads us, without fear, to give them their full 
scope ; or that which, while we are honouring the Son, would ex- 
cite apprehensions, lest we should, in so, doing dishonour the 
Father ? 
The next question to be discussed is, Which of the two systems 
places the mediation of Christ in the most important point of light? 
system, doubtless, which finds the greatest use for Christ, or 
iaeeich he occupies the most important place, must have the 
greatest tendency to promote love to him. Suppose a system of 
politics were drawn up, in which civil liberty occupied but a very 
small portion, and was generally kept out of view ; or if, when 
brought forward, it was either for the purpose of abating the high 
notions which some people entertain of it, or, at least, of treating 
it as a matter not-absolutely necessary to good civil government ; 
who would venture to assert, that such a system was friendly, or 
its abettors, friends to civil liberty ? This is manifestly a case in 
point. The Socinian system has but little use for Christ; and 
none at all, as an atoning sacrifice. It scarcely ever mentions 
him, unless it be to depreciate those views of his dignity which 
others entertain, or in such a way as to set aside the absolute ne- 


cessity of his mediation. 

It is not so in our views of things. We find so much use for 
Christ, if | may so speak, that he appears as the soul which ani- 
mates the whole body of our divinity ; \as the centre of the system, 
diffusing light and life to every part of it. Take away Curisr ; 
nay, take away the deity and atonement of Christ ; and the whole 
ceremonial of the Old Testament appears to us little more than a 
dead mass of uninteresting matter: prophecy loses almost all that 
is interesting and endearing: the gospel is annihilated, or ceases 
to be that good news to lost sinners which it professes to be :_prac- 
tical religion is divested of its most powerful motives ; the evangel- 
ical dispensation, of its peculiar glory ; and heaven itself, of its 
most transporting joys. 

The sacred penmen appear to have written all along upon the 
same principles. They considered Curist as the All in all of their 
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religion ; and, as such, they loved him with their whole hearts. Do 
they speak of the first tabernacle ? They call it a figure for the 
tume then present, in which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, 
that could not make him that did the service perfect as pertain- 
ing to the conscience.—But Curis being come a high priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that is to say, not of this building; neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in once 
into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption — or 
us.* Do they speak of prophecy? They call the testimony 
of Jesus the spirit of it.{ Of the gospel? It is the doctrine of 
Christ crucified.{ Of the medium by which the world was cruci- 
fied to them, and they to the world? It is the same.§ The very 
reproach of Christ had a value stamped upon it, so as, in their es- 
teem, to surpass all the treasures of the present world.|| One of 
the most affecting ideas which they afford us of heaven, consists in 
ascribing everlasting glory and dominion to him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood. Ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of théusands were heard with a loud voice, 
saying, Worruy 1s THE LamB THAT WAS SLAIN, TO RECEIVE POWER, 
AND RICHES, AND WISDOM, AND STRENGTH, AND HONOUR, AND GLO- 
RY, AND BLESSING ! ff 

Let us select a particular instance in the character of Paul. This 
apostle seemed to be swallowed up in love to Christ. His mercy 
to him, as one of the chief of sinners, had bound his heart to him 
with bonds of everlasting gratitude. Nor was this all; he saw 
that glory in his person, office and work, which eclipsed the excel- 
lence of all created objects, which crucified the world to him, and 
him unto the world. What things were gain to me, those I counted 
lost for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss, for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom 
Thave suffered the loss of all things. Nor did he now repent: forhe 
immediately adds, And do, count them but dung, that Imay win 
Christ, and be found in him ; not having mine own righteousness which 
is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the right- 
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eousness which is of God by faith.—That I may know him, ot the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made comformable unto his death.* When his friends wept because 
he would not be dissuaded from going to Jerusalem, he answered, 
What mean ye to weep, and to break mine heart? For Iam ready, 
not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem, FoR THE NAME OF 
THE Lorp Jesus!{ Feeling in himself an ardent love to Christ, 
he vehemently desired that others might love him too. For this 
cause he bowed his knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
behalf of the Ephesians ; praying, that Curist might dwell m their 
hearts by faith. He represented him to them as the medium of 
all spiritual blessings ; of election, adoption, acceptance with God, 
redemption, and the forgiveness of sins ; of a fupere inheritance, 
and of a present earnest of it; as Head over all things to the 
church, and as him that FILLETA ALL IN ALL. He described him 
as the only way of access to God, and as the sole foundation of a sin- 
ner’s hope; whose riches were unsearchable, and the dimensions 
of his love passing knowledge.t 

If any drew back, or deviated from the simplicity of the gospel, 
he felt a most ardent thirst for their recovery : witness his Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, the Galatians, and, (if, as is generally sup- 
posed, he was the writer of it) to the Hebrews. If any one drew 
back, and were not to be reclaimed, he denounced against him the 
divine declaration, My soul shall have no pleasure in him{ And, 
whatever might be the mind of others, like Joshua, he was ata 
point himself: Henceforth, he exclaims, let no man trouble me ; 
for I hear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.|| If he wished 
to live, it was for Christ; or, ifto die, it was tobe with him.@ 
He invoked the best of blessings on those who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity ; and denounced an anathema — 
atha on those who loved him not.** 

The reason why I have quoted all these pas ges is, to MS: 
that the primitive gospel was full of Christ ; or, that Christ was, 
as it were, the centre and the life of the evangeli system ; and 
that this, its leading and principal characteristic, tended wonder- 
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fully to promote the love of Christ. Now, brethren, let me 
appeal to you again: Which of the systems in question. is it, 
which resembles that of the apostles in this particular; and, con- 
sequently, has the greatest tendency to promote love to Christ 2 
That of which Christ is the All in all; or that in which he is 
scarcely ever introduced, except for the purpose of representing 
him as-a “‘ mere fellow-creature, a fallible and peccable man?” 

The third, and last question to’be discussed, (if, indeed, it need 
any discussion,) is Which of the two systems represents us as most 
indebted tou Christ’s undertaking 2. Our Lord himself has laid it 
down as an incontrovertible rule, that those who have much for- 
given, will love him much ; and that those who. have little forgiven, 
will love him but little. That system, therefore, which supposes 
us the greatest debtors to forgiving love, must needs have the 
greatest tendency to promote a return of love. 

Our views with respect to the depravity of human nature are 
such, that, upon our system, we have much more to be forgiven, 
than our opponents have upon theirs. We suppose ourselves to 
have been utterly depraved ; our very nature totally corrupted ; 
and, consequently, that all our supposed virtues, while our hearts 
were at enmity with God, were not virtue in reality, but destitute 
of its very essence. We do not, therefore, conceive of our- 
selves, during our unregeneracy, as having been merely stained by 
a few imperfections ; but as altogether polluted, by a course of apos- 
tacy from God, and black rebellion against him. That which is 
called sin, by our opponents, must consist chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the irregularity of a man’s outward conduct; else they could 
not suppose, as Dr. Priestley does, that “‘ Virtue bears the same 
proportion to vice, that happiness does to misery, or health to 
sickness, in the world :’’* that is, that there is much more of the 
former than of the latter. But the merely outward irregularities 
of men bear no more proportion to the whole of their depravity, 
according to our views of it, than the particles of water which are 
occasionally emitted from the surface of the ocean, to the tide that 
rolls beneath. The religion of those who make sin to consist in 
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little beside exterior irregularities, or who conceive of the virtues 
of men as greatly exceeding their vices, appears to us to resemble 
the religion of Paul, previously to his conversion to Christianity. 
While he thought of nothing but the irregularities of his exterior 
conduct, his virtues, doubtless appeared to him to outweigh his 
vices; and, therefore, he concludedall was well; that he was 
in a fair way to everlasting happiness ; or, as he himself express- 
es it, alive without the law. But when through the glass of that 
divine cemmandment which prohibits the very inclination to evil, 
he saw the corruption that reigned within, transgression assumed 
a very different appearance: it was then a mighty ocean, that 
swelled, and swept off all his legal hopes. Sin revived, and he 
died. In short our views of human depravity induce us to consid- 
er ourselves, by nature, as unworthy, as lost, and ready to perish; 
so that, if we are saved at all, it must be by rich grace, and by a 
great Saviour. I scarcely need to draw the conclusion, That, 
having according to our system, most to be forgiven, we shall, if 
we truly enter into it, love most. 

Further : Our system supposes a much greater malignity in 
sia, than that of our opponents. When we speak of sin, we do 
not love to deal as Mr. Belsham does, in extenuating names. We 
find no authority for calling it “* human frailty ;” or for affixing any 
idea to it that shall represent us rather as objects worthy of the 
compassion of God, than as subjects of that which his soul abhor- 
reth. We do not see how Mr. Belsham, or those of his senti- 
ments, while they speak of Moral evil in so diminutive a style, can 
possibly conceive of it, after the manner of the inspired writers, 
as an evil and bitter thing ; or, as it is expressed in that remark- 
able phrase of the apostle Paul, exceeding sinful.* ay re a , 

Our opponents deny sin to be, in any sense, an infinite evil ; or, 


which is the same thing, deserving of endless p nishment ; or 


© 


* The expression, excceding sinful, is very forcib e. It resembles the 
phrase, far more exceeding, or rather, excessively execedi gy i 2Cor. iv. 7. 
It seems that the Holy Spirit himself could not find a “worse name for sin 
than its own. If we speak of a treacherous person, we call hima Judas : 
if of Judas, we call him a devil; but if of satan, we want a comparison, be- 
cause we god none that is worse than himself: we must, therefore, say, as 
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that such punishment will follow upon it. Nobody, indeed ‘sup- 
poses that sin is, in all respects, infinite. As committed by a finite 
creature, and admitting of different degree; it must be finite, and 
will doubtless be punished hereafter with different degrees of pun- 
ishment ; but, as committed against a God of infinite excellence, 
and as tending to infinite anarchy and mischief, it must be infinite. 
All that is meant, I suppose, by calling sin an infinite evil, is, that 
it is deserving of endless punishment ; and this can never be fair- 
ly objected to, as an absurdity. If there be no absurdity in the 
immortality of asinner’s existence, there is none in supposing 
him to deserve a punishment, be it in what degree it may, they 
shall run commensurate with it. There is no absurdity in sup- 
posing a sinner to have been guilty of such crimes as to deserve 
misery for as longa duration as he is capable of sustaining it. 
But whatever may be said as to the truth or falsehood of this sen- 
timent, thus much is clear : that, in proportion as our opponents 
conceive diminutively of the evil of sin, they diminish the grace of 
forgiveness ; and if that forgiveness come to us through Christ, (as 
is plainly implied in their loving him most who have most forgiv- 
en,) it must needs follow, that in the same proportion, the love 
of Christ is sapped at the foundation, 

Once more: The expense at which we suppose our foreines 
ness to have been obtained, is a consideration which endears to 
us both the gift and the giver. We do not conceive of Christ, in 
his bestowment of this blessing upon us, as presenting us with 
that which costs him nothing. If the portion given by Jacob to 
his son Joseph was heightened and endeared by its being obtain- 
ed by the sword and the bow ; much more is a title to eternal life, 
by its being obtained through the death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is this that attracts the hearts of those who are described as 
singing a new song to their redeemer, Thou wast slain, and hast 


Christ did, Wha speaketh a lie, he speaketh of hisown. It was thus with 
the Apostle, when speaking of the evil of his own heart, That sin by the com- 
-mandment might become—what ? He wanted a name worse than his own— 
‘he could not find one—he therefore unites a strong epithet to the thing itself, 
calling it exceeding sinful. 
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redeemed us to God by hy lo out of every kindred and tongue, 
and people, and nation. 

It does not appear, from any thing t have seen, that the system 
of our opponents can, with any plausibility, be pretended to equal 
ours, respecting love to Christ. All that can be alleged, with any 
colour of reason; all, however, that I have noticed, is this ; That, 
in proportion as we, in this way, furnish motives of love to Christ, 
we detract from those of love to the Father, by diminishing the 
freeness of his grace, and exhibiting him as one that was incapable 
of bestowing forgiveness, unless a price was paid for it. To this 
it is replied: Ifthe incapacity of the Father to show mercy with- 
out an atonement, consisted in a want of love, or any thing of natu- 
ral implacability, or even a relnctncoagaaie bestowment of mer- 
cy, there would be force in the objection: but, if it be no other 
than the incapacity of a righteous governor, who, whatever good- 
will he may have to an offender, cannot bear the thought of pas- 
sing by the offence without some public expression of displeasure 
against it ; that, while mercy triumphs, it may not be at the ex- 
pense of law, of equity, and of the general good ; such an incapa- 
city rather infers a perfection, than an imperfection, in his nature ; 
and, instead of diminishing our regard for his character, must have 


a powerful tendency to increase it. 
Iam, &c. 
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LETTER XII. 
ON VENERATION FOR THE SCRIPTURES. 
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Christian Brethren, 


_ Ifwe may judge of the nature of true piety by the examples of 
‘the prophets and holy men of old, we may conclude, with certainty, 
that an affectionate attachment to the holy scriptures, as the-rule 
of faith aud practice, enters deeply into the spirit of it. The holy 
scriptures were desribed, by David, under the names of the word; 
statutes, laws, precepts, judgments, and testimonies of God ; and to 
these, all through the Psalms, especially in the 119th, he professes 
a most ardent attachment. Such language as the following was 
very common with him, as well as others of the Old-testament 
writers ; O how I love thy law!—Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path.—Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wonderous things out of thy law.—My soul breaketh for the 
longing that it hath unto thy judgments at all times.-Thy words were 
found, and I did eat them, and thy word was unto me the joy and 
rejoicing of my heart.—Thy statutes have been my song in the 
house of my pilgrimage.—The law of thy mouth is better to me 
than thousands of gold and silver. 

Dr. Priestley often professes great regard tr the sacred wri- 
tings, and is very severe on Mr. Burn, for suggesting, that he deni- 
ed “the infallibility of the apostolic testimony concerning the per- 
son of Christ.” He also tells Dr. Price, ‘‘No man can pay a 
higher regard to proper scripture authority than I do.” We may 
therefore take it for granted, that a regard for the authority of 
scripture is a virtue; a virtue that our opponents, as well as we, 
would be thought to possess. 

I wish, in this Letter, to inquire, supposing the sacred writers 
to have been honest and good men, What a regard to the proper 
authority of their writings includes, and to compare it with the 
avowed sentiments of our adversaries. By those means, breth- 
ren, you may be the better able to judge for yourselves, whether 
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the spirit which animates the whole body of the Socinian divinity 
does not breathe a language | riendly to the sacred writings, and 
carry in it something ste ty ry thought being subdued to the 
obedience of Christ. “ 

In order to judge of a regard for proper scriptural authority, it 
is necessary, in the first place, to have recourse to the professions 
of the sacred writers concerning what they wrote. If any man 
venerate the authority of scripture, he must receive it as BEING 
WHAT IT PROFESSES TO BE, AND FOR ALL THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH 
IT PROFESSES TO BE wriTTeN. If the scriptures profess to be 
diviriely inspired, and assume to be the infallible standard of faith 
and practice ; we must either receive them as such, or, if we 
would be consistent, disown the writers, as impostors. 

The professions of the sacred writers are as follow: The Spirit 
of the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my tongue: the God 
of Israel said, the rock of Israel spake to me.—Thus saith the Lord. 
—And Jehoshaphat stood,and said, Hear me, O Judah, and ye 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be established ; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper.* 

New-testament writers bear ample testimony to the inspiration 
of those under the Old Testament. All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God ; and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. —No 

» prophecy of the scripture is of private interpretation—it is not to 
be considered as the private opinion of a fallible man, as the case 
is with other productions—for the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit.t 

Nor did the New-testament writers bear testimony to the inspi- 
ration of the prophets only ; but considered their own writings as 
equally inspired: If any man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I write unto you 
are the commandments of the Lord. Peter ranks the Epistles of 


* 2 Sam, xxiii. 2,3, Isa. xlii. 1. 2 Chron. xx. 20. 


+ 2 Tim, iii. 16,17. 2 Peter i. 20, 21. 
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Paul with other scriptures.* There seems to have been one 
instance in which Paul disowned his having received any command- 
ment from the Lord, and in which he proceeded to give his own 
private judgment:{ but this appears to have been a particular 
exception from a general rule, of which notice was expressly given ; 
an exception, therefore, which tends to strengthen, rather than to 
weaken the argument for apostolic inspiration. 

As the sacred writers considered themselves as divinely inspir- 
ed, so they represented their writings as the infallible test of divine 
truth, to which all appeals were to be made, and by which every 
controversy in religious matters was to be decided. To the law, . 
and to the testimony : if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no hight in them.—These are the true sayings of 
God. That which is noted in the scriptures of truth—What saith 
the scripture?—Search the scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.—The Be- 
reans searched the scriptures daily, whether those things were so.} 

The sacred writers did not spare to denounce the most awful 
judgments against those who should either pervert their writings, 
add to them, or detract from them. Those who wrested the apos- 
tolic Epistles, are said to have wrested them, as they did the other 
scriptures, to their own destruction.—Though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, than that which we have 
preached unto you, let them be accursed.— What thing soever I com- 
mand you, observe to doit: thou shalt not add thereto, nor dimin- 
ish from it.—If any man shall add unto these things, God shall 
add unto him the plagues that are written in this book. And if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of the book of life. Nothing 
short of the most perfect divine inspiration could justify such lan- 
guage as this. or secure those who used it from the charge of bold 
presumption and base imposition. 


¥ 1 Cor. xiy.37. 2 Pet, iii. 16. + 1Cor. vii. 25. 


ft Isa. viii. 20. Rev. xix.9. Dan.x.21.  Rom.iyv. 3. John, v. 39. 
Acts, xvii. 11. 


§2 Pet, iii. 16. Gal. i. 8. Deut. xii. 32, Rev. xxii. 18, 19, 
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Dr. Priestley often professes great regard for the script 
and, as has been observed before, i is very severe on Mr. Burn 
representing him as denying ‘* the infallibility of the apostolic tes- 
timony concerning the person of Christ. Far be it from me to 
wish to represent the sentiments of Dr. Priestley in an unfair 
manner or in such a light as he himself could justly disavow. All 
I mean to do, is to quote a passage or two from his own writings, 
and add a few remarks upon them. 

Speaking in favour of reverence for the sacred writings, he says, 
“Not that I consider the books of scripture as inspired, and, on 
_that account, entitled to this high degree of respect, but as au- 
thentic records of the dispensations of God to mankind, with every 
particular of which we cannot be too well acquainted.” 

Again ; ‘If you wish to know what, in my opinion, a Christian 
is bound to believe with respect to the scriptures, I answer, that 
the books which are universally received as authentic, are to be 
considered as faithful records of past transactions, and, especially, 
the account of the intercourse which the Divine Béing has kept up 
with mankind from the beginning of the world, to the time of our 
Saviour and his apostles. No Christian is answerable for more 
than this. ‘The writers of the books of scripture were men, and 
therefore fallible; butall thatwe have to do with them isin the cha- 
racter of historians and witnesses of what they heard and saw. Of 
course, their credibility is to be estimated, like that of other histo- 
rians ; viz. from the circumstances in which they wrote, as with’ 
respect to their opportunities of knowing the truth of what they 
relate, and the biases to which they might be subject. Like all 
other historians, they were liable to mistakes with respect to 
things of small moment, because they might not give sufficient at- 
tention to them ; and with respect to their reasoning, we are fully 
at liberty to judge of it, as well as that of any other men, by a due 
consideration of the propositions they advance, and the arguments 
they allege. For it by no means follows, because a man has had 
communications with the Deity for certain purposes, and he may 
be depended upon with respect to his account of those communi- 
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cations, that he is in other respects, more wise and knowing than 
other men.’’* a 
‘“‘ You say,” says he, in his Lette s to Dr. Price, * that 1 do not 
allow of scriptural authority : but, indeed, my friend, you should 
have expressed yourself with more caution. No man can pay a 
higher regard to proper scriptural authority, than Ido; but nei- 
ther I, nor, | presume, yourself, believe implicitly every thing 
that is advanced by any writer inthe Old or New Testament. I 
believe all the writers, without exception, to have been men of 
the greatest probity, and to have been well informed of every 
thing of consequence, of which they treat ; but, at the same time 
I believe them to have been men, and consequently fallible, and 
liable to mistake with respect to things togwhich they had not giv- 
en much attention, or concerning which they had not the means of 
exact information ; which I take to be the case with respect to the 
account that Moses has given of the creation and the fall of man.” 
In a late performance, entitled, Letters to the Philosophers and Pol- 
itictans of France,t Dr. Priestley speaks much in the same strain. 
‘« That the books of scripture” he says, ‘‘ were written by a par- 
ticular divine inspiration, is a thing to which the writers them- 
gelyes make no pretensions. It is a notion destitute of all proof, 
and that has done great injury to the evidence of Christianity.” 
From this account, taken all together, you will observe, breth- 
ren, that Dr. Priestley does not believe either the Old or the 
New Testament to be divinely inspired ; to be so inspired as that 
he is ‘ bound implicitly to believe every thing’ (and might he not 
have added any thing 2?) ‘‘ which the writers of those books ad- 
vance.” He believes, that the scriptures, instead of being the rule 
of faith and practice, are only << faithful records of past transac- 
tions :”’ and that no authority attends them, except what attends 
the writings of any other honest and well-informed historian ; nor 
even that, in many cases : for he maintains, that .‘‘ no Christian is 
bound to consider any of the books of scripture as faithful records 
of past transactions, unless they have been universally received as 


* Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part II. Preface, p. xiii. also Letter V. 
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authentic :” that is, if any person, at least any considerable num- 
ber of persons, at any period, have thought proper to dispute the 
authenticity of any of these writings, that part immediately ceases 
to have any claim upon posterity, and may be rejected with impu- 
nity. And even those writers, whose works, upon the whole, are 
allowed as authentic, are supposed to have written upon subjects 
‘“‘to which they had not given much attention, and concerning 
which they were not possessed of sufficient means of information;”’ 
and, consequently, in those cases, are not to be regarded. This 
is the whole of what he means by ‘“ proper scriptural authority.” 
This is the ground on which,while he speaks of the sacred writers 
as fallible, he nevertheless, maintains the infallibility of their tes- 
timony concerning the person of Christ. He does not pretend te 
say the apostles were inspired in that article, though not in others, 
but merely that this was a case in which, by the mere exercise of 
their senses, they were competent to decide, and even certain of 
deciding right. Whether these notions of proper scriptural au- 
thority will accord with the foregoing professions, I leave you to 
judge ; also, if Dr. Priestley’s views be right, whether the sacred 
writers, professing what they did, could be men of the “ aes 
probity.” 

You will observe further, that the fallibility which Dr. Prietley 
imputes to the sacred writers, as being men, must rest upon this 
principle ; That it is impossible for God himself so to inspire a 
man as to preserve him from error, without destroying his nature; 
and, as he considers Christ as a mere man, perhaps it is on this 
principle that he maintains him to be “ fallible and peccable.” 
Yet he has never been able to produce one example i in which he 
has actually failed. But, it should seem very extraordinary, for a 
fallible and peccable man to go through the world in such a man- 
ner, that his worst enemies could not convict him of a single fail- 
ure, nor accuse him of any sin. If this matter be capable of 
proof, let Dr. Priestley prove it. "Though the Jews declined the 
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challenge, yet, it is possible that he may possess sufficient * mag- 
nanimity’”’ to accept it.* 

Further : Youwill observe, that. the infallibility which Dr. 
Priestley ascribes to the apostolic eauttiony concerning the per- 
son of Christ, implies, that every historian is infallible in similar 
circumstances. His reasoning supposes, that, if a sensible and up- 
right historian have the proper means of information: and pay at- 
tention to his subject, he is infallible : but is this a fact? It cer- 
tainly has not been usual for us to consider historians in this light. 
We commonly suppose, that, amidst the most ample means of 
information, and the greatest attention, that uninspired men (who 
all have. their prejudices and imperfections) are ever known to pay 
to a subject, they are liable to mistakes. Dr. Priestley has writ- 
ten a treatise, in which he has declared for the doctrine of Mate- 
rialism ; and, I suppose, he would be thought to have paid .-tten- 
tion to it, and to have possessed the means of information as far as 
the nature of the subject will admit ; yet, I imagine, he does not 
pretend, in that article, to infallibility? 

If it be objected, that the nature of the subjects is different, nee 
that the apostles were capable of arriving to a greater degree of 
ceriainty concerning the person of Christ, than Dr. Priestley could 
obtain on the subject of Materialism ; I answer, This appears, to 
me, to be more easily asserted than proved. Dr. Priestley,. in- 
deed, tells us, “* They were as capable of judging whether he 
was a man, as ‘whether John the Baptist was one.” This is very 
true ; and if the question were, Whether he was a man ; it might 
be to the purpose. But at this time of day, however some of the 
humble followers of Dr. Priestley may amuse themselves in circu- 
lating pamphlets, proving that Jesus Christ was a man, and that 
with a view to convert the Trinitarians ; yet he himself cannot be 
insensible, that a Materialist might, with just as much propriety, 
gravely go about to prove that men have material bodies.f Sup- 


* When Dr. Priestley charges the Mosaic history of the creation and fall of 
man, with being a lame account, it was imputed to his magnanimity. 


+ When Socinian writers have produced a list of texts, which prove tie 
proper humanity of Christ, they seem to think their work is done. Our wri- 
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posing Christ to have been merely a man, this was a matter that 
could not be visible to the eyes of the apostles. How could they 
judge by his exterior appearance, whether he was merely a man, 
or both God and man? The august personages that appeared to 
Abraham, to Lot, and to Jacob, are called men; nor was there 
any thing, that we know of, in their exterior appearance, different 
from other men : yet, it does not follow from hence, that they 
were merely human. God, in the above instances, assumed the 
appearance of a man ; and how could the disciples be certain that 
all this might not be preparatory to his becoming really incarnate ? 
It is true, our Lord might have told them that he was merely a 
man ; and, in that case, they might have been said to be certain of 
it : but, if so, it was eitherin some private instructions, or else in 
the words which they have recorded in their writings. We can- 
not say it was impossible for the apostles to mistake respecting the 
person of Christ, owing to their private instructions : because that 
would be building upon a foundation, of which we are confessedly 
ignorant: neither can we affirm it on account of any of those words 
of Christ to his disciples which are recorded : for we‘have those 
words as well as they ; and it might as well be said of us, as of 
them, that “ it is impossible for us to be under any mistake upon 
the subject.’’ We might as well, therefore, allow what Dr. Priest- 
ley says to be infallible, on the question, whether men have souls, 
or not, as what the apostles say (if we give up their inspiration) 
on the question, whether Christ was divine, or not: for the one 
is as much an object of the senses, as the other. 

I cannot conceive of any foundation for the above assertion, un- 
less it be upon the supposition of a union of the divine and hu- 
man natures being, in itself, impossible, Then, indeed, if we sup- 
pose the apostles knew it to be so, by knowing him to be a man, 


ters reply ; We never questioned his humanity. Ifyou attempt to prove any 
thing, prove to us, that he was merely human. Here our opponents, feeling 
themselves pinched, it should seem, for want of evidence, have been known 
to lose their temper. It is on this occasion, that Mr. Lindsey is reduced to 
the necessity of abusing and insulting his opponents, instead of answering 


their arguments, Catechist, Inquiry VI. quoted towards the latter end of Let- 
ter VIII. 
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they must have known himto be a mereman. But, if a union of 
the divine ; human natures be in itself impossible, that impos- 
sibility might as well appear to Dr. Priestley as to the apostlcs, if 
they were oninspired ; and he might as well maintain the infalli- 
bility of his own notions, relative to the person of Christ, as of 
theirs. 

{n fine : Let Dr. Priestley view the subject in what light he may, 
if he deny the divine inspiration of the apostles, he will never be 
able to maintain their infallibility, on any ground but what would 
equally infer his own. 

When Mr. Burn charged Dr. Priestley with denying the infal- 
hibility of the apostolic testimony, he principally founds his charge 
on what the Doctor had written in a miscellaneous work called, 
The Theological Repository: in which he maintained, that ‘* some 
texts of the Old Testament had been improperly quoted by wri- 
ters in the New;” 
Jewish prejudices.”’* Mr. Burn inferred, that if they were mis- 
led in their application of one text, they were liable to the same 
thing in others ; and that, if so, we could have no security what- 


who, it seems, were some times “ misled by 


ever for their proper application of any passage, or for any thing 
like infallibility attending their testimony. One would think, this 
is not the most inconclusive mode of reckoning that ever was adop- 
ted: and how does Dr. Priestley refute it ? He replies, ‘* It does 
not fellow, because I suppose the apostles to have been fallible in 
some things, that they were therefore, fallible in all.” He con- 
tends, that he always considered them as infallible, in what re- 
spects the person of Christ ; as a proof of which he alleges his 
always having “‘ appealed to their testimony, as being willing to be 
decided by it.””. And yet we generally suppose, a single failure 
proves a writer fallible, as really as a thousand ; and, as to his ap- 
pealing to their testimony, and being willing to be decided by it, 
we generally appeal to the best evidence we can obtain, and must 
be decided by it. But this does not prove, that we consider that 
evidence as infallible. Dr. Priestley has appealed to the Fathers ; 
yet he will hardly pretend that their testimony is infallible ; or, 
that they were incapable of contradicting either themselves, or 


* Letters to Mr. Burn, Letters (. I. 
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ene another, even in those matters concerning which the appea} 
is made. If he will, however, he must suppose them to have dif- 
fered very widely from’ writers of a later date. Where is the 
historian who has written upon the opinions of characters of a 
body of men, even of those of his own times, but who is: liable, 
and likely, in some particulars, to be contradicted by other histo- 
rians of the same period, and equally respectable ?* 

To be sure, if Dr. Priestley thinks proper to declare, that he 
believes the apostles, uninspired as they were, to have been in- 
fallible when they applied passages of the Old Testament to the 
person of Christ ; and that, notwithstanding their being fallible, 
and misled by Jewish prejudices in their application of passages 
on other subjects, no! dy has aright to say he does not. Thus 
much may be said, however, that he will find it no very easy task, 
to prove himself, in this manner,a Rational Christian. If the 
apostles are to be considered as uninspired, and’ were actually 
misled by Jewish prejudices in their application of some Old Tes- 
tament passages, it will require no small degree of labour tc con- 
vince people in general, that we can have any security for their 
not being so in others. 

Mr. Burn, with a view to illustrate his argument, supposed an 
éxample; viz. the application of Psalm xlv. 6. to Christ, in Heb. 
1. 8. He observes that, according to the foregoing hypothesis, 
“there is no dependence to be placed upon the argument; be- 
cause the Apostle, in his application of this scripture to the Mes- 
siah, was misled by a prejudice common among the Jews, respecting 
this, and other passages in the Old Testament. Mr. Burn does not 
mean to say that Dr. Priestley had, in this manner, actually reject- 
ed the argument from Heb. i. 8. but barely, that, according to his 
hypothesis, he might doso: he preserves the principle of his op- 
ponent’s objection, as he himself expresses it; but does not mean 
to assert that he had applied that principle to this particular pas- 
sage. And how does Dr. Priestley reply to this? Why, by alleging 
that he had not applied the above principle to the passage in 
Beestion, but had given it a sense, which allowed the propriety of 


b * See this truth more fully illustrated in a Letter of Dr. Edward Williams es 
Dr. Priestley prefixed to his Abridgment of Dr. Qwen on the Hebrews. 
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its being applied to Christ: that is, he had not made that use of a 
principle which might be made of it, and which no one asserted he 
had made of it. Dr. Priestley is, doubtless, possessed of great 
abilities, and has had large experience in controversial writing : to 
what a situation then, must he have been reduced, to have re- 
course to such an answer as the above! 

The question between Mr. Burn and Dr. Priestley, if I under- 
stand it, is not, Whether the latter appealed to the scriptures for 
the truth of his opinions; but, Whether his supposing the sacred 
writers, in some cases, to apply scripture improperly, does not 
render that appeal inconsistent ? not, Whether he had allowed the 
propriety of the Apostle’s quoting the sixth verse ofthe forty-fifth 
Psalm, and applying it, in the first chapter of the Hebrews, to 
Christ: but, Whether, upon the principle of the sacred writers 
being liable to make, and having actually made, some improper 
quotations, he might not have disallowed it? not, Whether the 
Apostles did actually fail in this or that particular subject; but, 
Whether, if they failed in some instances, they were not liable to 
fail in others; and, whether any dependence could be placed on 
their decisions ? not, Whether the Apostles testified?things which 
they had seen and heard from the beginning; but, Whether the in- 

. fallibihty can be supported merely upon that ground, without 
supposing that the Holy Spirit assisted their memories, guided 
their judgments, and superintended their productions ? If the 
reader of that controversy keep the above points in view, he will 
easily perceive the futility of a great many of Dr. Priestley’s an- 
swers, notwithstanding all his positivity and triumph, and his pro- 
ceeding to admonish Mr. Burn to repentance. _ 

Dr. Priestley, in his Siath Letter to Mr. Burn, denies, that he 
makes the reason of the individual the sole umpire in matters of 
faith. But, if the sacred writers, ‘‘in some things which they 
advanced were fallible, and misled by prejudice;”’. what depend~ 
ence can be placed upon them? Whether the reason of the indi- 
vidual be a proper umpire in matters of faith, or not, the writings 
of the Apostles, on the foregoing hypothesis, can make no such 
pretence. Dr. Priestley may allege, that we must distinguish be- 
tween those things to which the Apostles had not given much at- 
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tention, and other things to which they had ; those in which they 
were prejudiced, and others in which they were unprejudiced; 
those concerning which they had not the means of exact informa- 
tion, and others of a different description: but can he himself, at 
this distance of time, or even if he had been cotemporary with 
them, always tell what those cases are? How, in many instances 
at least, can he judge, with any certainty, of the degree of atten- 
tion which they gave to things; of the prejudiced or unprejudiced 
state of their minds; or, of the means of information which they 
possessed ? Or, if he could decide with satisfaction to himself on 
these matters, how are the bulk of mankind to judge, who are not 
possessed of his powers and opportunities, but who are equally 
interested in the affair with himself? Are they implicitly to rely 
on his opinion ; or, to supplicate heaven for anew revelation, to 
point out the defects and errors of the old one? In short: let Dr. 
Priestley profess what regard he may for the scriptures, if what 
he advances be true, ‘they can be no proper test of truth; and if 
the reason of the individual be not the sole umpire in these mat- 
ters, there can be no umpire at all; but all must be left in gloomy 
doubt, and dreadful uncertainty.* 

The generality of Socinian writers, as well as Dr. Priestley, 
write degradingly of our only rule of faith. The scriptures pro-, 
fess to be profitable for poctrine, and to be able to make men wise 
unto salvation. The testimony of the Lord is said to be sure: ma- 
king wise the simple; and those who made it their study, professed 
to have obtained more understanding than all their teachers. But 
Mr. Lindsey considers the scriptures as unadapted to promote any 
high perfection in knowledge , and supposes, that they are left in 
obscurity, with design to promote an occasion of charity, candour, 
and forbearance. Speaking of the doctrine of the person of Christ, 
“Surely it must be owned,” he says, ‘ to have been left in some 
obscurity in the scriptures themselves, which might mislead read- 
ers, full of Heathen prejudices, (otherwise so many men, wise 


* The reader will observe, that the foregoing remarks on the controversy 
‘between Mr. Burn and Dr, Priestley, have nothing to do with that part of it 
_ which relates to the riots at Birmingham, but merely with that on the person 


of Christ. 
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and good, would not have differed, and still continue to differ, con- 
cerning it ;) and so left, it should seem, on purpose to whet hu- 
man industry, and the spirit of inquiry inte the things of God, to 
give scope for the exercise of men’s charity, and mutual forbear- 
ance of one another, and to be one great means of cultivating the 
moral dispositions ; which is plainly the design of the Holy Spirit 
of God in the Christian revelation, and not any high perfection in 
knowledge, which so few can attain.’’* | 

On this extraordinary passage, one might inquire, First, If the 
scriptures have left the subject in obscurity, why might not the 
mistake of those who hold the divinity of Christ, (supposing them 
to be mistaken,) have been accounted for, without alleging, as Mr. 
Lindsey elsewhere does, that “ they are determined, at all events, 
to believe Christ to be a different being from what he. really was ; 
that there is no reasoning with them; and that they are to be 
pitied, and considered as being under a debility of mind, in this re- 
spect, however sensible and rational in others.”{ If wise and 
good men have differed upon the subject in all ages, and that 
owing to the obscurity with which it is enveloped in the scriptures 
themselves, why this abusive and insulting language? Is it any 
disgrace to a person not to see that clearly in the ghee which 
is not clearly there to be seen ? 

Secondly: If the scriptures have indeed left the subject in 
obscurity, how came Mr. Lindsey to be so decided upon it? The 
‘‘high perfection of knowledge” which he possesses, must, un- 
doubtedly, have been acquired from some other quarter; seeing 
it made no part of the design of the Holy Spirit in the Christian 
revelation. But, ifso, we have no further dispute with him; as, 
in what respects religion, we do not aspire to be wise above what is 
written. 

Thirdly : Let it be considered, whether the principle on which 
Mr. Lindsey encourages the exercise of charity and mutual for- 
bearance, do not cast a heavy reflection upon the character of God. 
The scriptures, in what relates. to the person of Christ, (a subjec 
on which Dr. Priestley allows the writer to have been infallible, 


* Apology, Chap. II. + Catechist, Inquiry VI. 
Vou. IL. 23 
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are left obscure ; so obscure, as to mislead readers full of Heathen 
prejudices ; nay, and with the very design of misleading them. God 
himself, it seems, designed that they should stumble on in ignorance, 
error, and disagreement, till, at last, wearied with their fate, and 
finding themselves united in one common calamity, they might 
become friends. But what is this friendship? Is it not at the 
expense of him who is supposed to have spread their way with 
snares, or (which is the same thing) with misleading obscurity ? 
Is it any other than the friendship of the world, which is enmity 
with God? 

In perfect harmony with Mr. Lindsey is the language of a wri- 
ter in the Monthly Review. ‘The nature and design of the scrip- 
ture,’ he says, “is not to ‘settle disputed theories, nor to decide 
upon speculative, controverted questions, even in religion and 
morality. The scriptures, if we understand any thing of them, 
are intended not so much to make us wiser, as to make us better ; 
not to solve the doubts, but, rather, to make us obey the dictates of 
our consciences.”’* The holy scriptures were never designed: 

‘then, to be a rule of faith or practice ; but merely a séimulative. 
In matters of speculation, (as all disputed subjects will be termed, 
whether doctrinal or practical,) they have ‘no authority, it seems, 
to decide any question. What saith the scripture? therefore, 
would now be an impertinent question. You are to find out what 
is truth, and what is righteousness, by your reason and your con- 
science ; and when you have obtained a system of religion and 
morality to your mind, scripture is to furnish you with motives to 
reduce it to practice. If this be true, to what purpose are all 
appeals to the scriptures on controverted subjects ; and why do 
Socinians pretend to appeal to them? Why do they not honestly 
acknowledge, that they did not learn their religion from thence, 
and therefore refuse to have it tried at that bar? This would 
gave much labour. ‘To what purpose do they object to particular 
passages, as interpolations, or mis-translations, or the like ; when 
the whole, be it ever so pure, has nothing at all to do in the decis- 
ion of our controversies? We have been used to speak of con- 


* Review of Horsley’s Sermon, March, 1793. 
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science having but one muster, even Christ: but now, it seems, 
conscience is its own master, and Jesus Christ does not pretend to 
dictate to it, but merely to assist in the execution of its decisions! 

Mr. Belsham carries the matter still further. This gentleman, 
not satisfied, it seems, with disclaiming an implicit confidence in 
holy scripture, pretends to find authority, in the scriptures them- 
selves, for so doing. ‘ The Bereans,” he says, ‘‘ are commended 
for not taking the word even of an apostle, but examining the scrip- 
tures for themselves, whether the doctrines which they heard were 
true, and whether St. Paul’s reasoning was just.”* I do not recol- 
lect, that the Bereans were commended for not taking the word of 
an apostle ; but for not rejecting it without examination, as the 
Jews did at Thessalonica. But, granting it were otherwise, their 
situation was different from ours. They had not then had an 
opportunity of obtaining evidence that the apostles were divinely 
inspired, or that the gospel which they preached.was a message 
from God. This, surely, is a circumstance of importance. There 
is a great difference between their entertaining some doubt of the 
truth of the gospel, till they had fully examined its evidences; and 
our still continuing to doubt of its particular doctrines and reason- 
ings, even though we allow it to be a message from God. To this 
may be added, that, in order to obtain evidence, the Bereans 
searched the scriptures. By comparing the facts which Paul testi- 
fied, with the prophecies which went before ; and the doctrines 
which he preached, with those of the Old Testament ; they would 
judge, whether his message was from God, or not. ‘There is a 
great difference b etween the criterion of the Bereans and that of 
the Socinians. The scriptures of the Old Testament were the 
allowed standard of the former ; and they employed their reason 
to find out their meaning, and their agreement with New-testament 
facts: but the authority and agreement of the Old and. New Testa- 
ments will not satisfy the latter, unless what they contain agree 
also with their pre-conceived notions of what is fit and reasonable. 
The one tried what, for aught they at that time knew, were mere 
private reasonings, by the scriptures ; but the other try the scrip- 


* Sermon onthe Importance of Truth, p. 39. 
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tures by their own private reasonings. Finally ¢ If proposing a 
doctrine for examination prove the proposer liable to false or un- 
just reasoning, it will follow, that the reasoning of Christ might be 
false or unjust; seeing he appealed to the scriptures, as well as 
his apostles, and commanded his hearers to search them. It will 
also follow, that all the great facts of Christianity, as well as the 
reasonings of Christ and his apostles, were liable to be detected o¢ 
falsehood ; for these were as constantly submitted to examination, 
as the other. These things, said they, were not done in a corner. 
Nay, it must follow, that God himself is liable to be in a.wrong 
cause, seeing he frequently appeals to men’s judgments and con- 
sciences. And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of 
Judah, judge, 1 pray yor twixt me and my vineyard. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, ar r en of Judah, were exhorted, and 
even entreated, it may be said, not to take matters upon trust ; but 
to examine for themselves, whether the conduct of Jehovah was 
just, or whether any thing ought to have been done for his vine- 
yard, that was not done! ; 

But, far as our English Socinians have gone in these things, 
they do not seem to have exceeded, nor hardly to have equalled, 
those of the same denomination, in other countries. These ap- 
pear to have made great advances indeed, towards Infidelity. Mr. 
Blackwall makes mention of two, whose language conveys an idea 
of uncommon disrespect to the sacred writings. George Engedin, 
speaking of the writing of John, says “Ifa concise, abrubt obscuri- 
ty. inconsistent with itself, and made up of allegories, is to be cal- 
led sublimity of speech, IT own John to be sublime : for there is 
scarce one discourse of Christ, which is not altogether allegorical, 
and very hard to'be understood.” Gagnetus, another writer of 
the same spirit, says, ‘¢ I shall not a little glory, if I shall be found 
to give some light to Paul’s darkness ; adarkness, as some think, 
industriously affected .”»—** Let any of the followers of these wor- 
thy interpreters of the gospel, and champions of Christianity,” 
adds Mr. Blackwall, by way of reflection, ‘ speak worse, if they 
can, of the ambiguous oracles of the father of lies. These fair- 
dealing gentlemen first disguise the sacred writer, and turn them 
into a harsh allegory ;—and then charge them with that obsucrity 
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and inconsistency which is plainly consequent upon that sense 
which their interpretations force upon them. They outrage the 
divine writers in a double capacity: first, tiey debase their sense 
"as theologues and commentators, and then carp at, and vilify their 
language as grammarians and critics.’’* : 7 

Steinbart, Semler, and other foreign Socinians, of latter times, 
write in a similar strain. The former, speaking of the narrations 
of facts contained in the New Testament, says, “ These narrations, 
true, or false, are only suited for ignorant; uncultivated minds, who 
cannot enter into the evidence of natural religion.”?> The same 
writer adds, “ Moses, according to the childish conceptions of the 
Jews in his days, paints God as agitated by violent affections, par- 
tial to one people, and hating all ot nations.”” The /atter, in 
a Note on 2 Pet.i.21. The a. not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, says, ‘‘ Peter speaks there according to the concep- 
tion of the Jews ;” and, “the prophets may have delivered the 
offspring of their own brains, as divine revelations. ’’t . 

Socinian writers sometimes profess great respect to the holy 
scriptures: and most, if not all of them, would have it thought, that 
’ they consider their testimony as being in their favour. But, if so, 
why all these pains to depreciate them ? We know who they are that 
not only undermine their general credit, but are obliged, on almost 
every occasion, to have recourse to interpolation, or mis-transla- 
tion ; whoare driven to disown the apostolic reasonings as a pro- 
per test of religious sentiment, and to hold them as the mere. pri- 
vate opinions of men, no way decisive as to what is truth. But, is 
it usual, in any cause, for persons to endeavour to set aside those 
witnesses, and to invalidate that testimony, which they consider at 
the same time, as being in their favour? This is a question which 
it does not require much critical skill to decide. 

When Socinian writers have mangled and altered the traslation 
to their own minds, informing us, that such a term may be render- 
ed so, and such a passage should be pointed so, and so on ; they 


* Sacred Classics, Part Il. Chap. V, 
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seem to expect that their opponents, should quote the scriptures 
accordingly ; and, if they do not, are very liberal in insinuating, 
that their design is to impose upon the vulgar. But, though it be 
admitted, that every translation must needs have its imperfections, 
and that those imperfections ought to be corrected by fair and im- 
partial criticism: yet, where alterations are made, by those who 
have an end to answer by them, they ought always to be suspected, 
and will be so, by thinking and impartial people. 

Ifwe must quote particular passages of scripture, after the man- 
ner in which our adversaries translate them, we must also avoid 
quoting all those which they object to as interpolations. Nor 
shall we stop here: we must, on certain occasions, leave out 
whole:chapters, if not whalepoks: We must never refer to the 

t consider that they were subject to 
be misled by Jewish prejudices ; nor even to historical facts, unless 
we can Satisfy ourselves that the historians, independent of their 
being divinely inspired, were possessed of sufficient means of infor- 
mation. In short, if we must never quote scripture, except ac- 
cording io the rules imposed upon us by Socinian writers, we must 
not quote it at all: not, at least, till they shall have indulged us 
with a bible of their own, that shall leave out every thing on which 
we are to place no dependence. A publication of this sort would, 
doubtless, be an acceptable present to the Christian world ; would 
be comprised in a very small compass ; and be of infinite service 
in cutiing short a great deal of unnecessary controversy. into which, 
for want of such a criterion, we shall always be in danger of wan- 
dering. 

Dr. Priestley, in his Animadversions on Mr. Gibbon’s History, 
iakes notice of what is ¢mplied in that gentleman’s endeavouring 
to lessen the number and validity of the early martyrdoms; name- 
ly, a consciousness that they afforded an argument against him, 
‘* Mr. Gibbon,” says the Doctor, “ appears to have been suffi- 
ciently sensible of the value of such a testimony to the truth of the 
gospel history, as is furnished by the early martyrdoms, and, 
therefore, he takes great pains to diminish their number ; and, 
when the facts cannot be denied, he endeavours to exhibit them in 
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the most unfavourable light.”* Judge, brethren, whether this 
picture does not bear too near a resemblance to the conduct of Dr. 
Priestley, and other Socinian writers, respecting the holy scrip- 
tures. ig 

I have heard of persons, who, when engaging in a law-suit, and fear- 
ing lest certain individuals should appear in evidence against them, 
have so contrived matters as to sue the witnesses ; and so, by making 
them parties in the contest, have disqualified them for bearing testi- 
mony. And what else is the conduct of Dr. Priestley, with respect 
to those passages in the New Testament, which speak of Christ as 
Gop? We read there, that The Word, who was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, was Gop. Thomas exclaimed, My Lord and my 
Gov.—Of whom as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over 
all, Gop blessed for ever.—Unto the Son he saith, thy throne, O Gon, 
is for ever and ever.—Feed the church of Gov, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.—Hereby perceive we the love of Gon, 
because he laid down his life for us.{ But Dr. Priestley asserts, 
that ‘“‘in no sense whatever, not even in the lowest of all, is Christ 
so much as called God in all the New Testament.” ! The method 
taken by this writer to enable him to hazard such an assertion, 
without being subject to the charge of downright falsehood, could 
be no other than that of laying a kind of arrest upon the foregoing 
passages, with others, as being either interpolations, or mis-irans- 
lations, or something that shall answer the same end ; and, by 
these means, imposing silence upon them, as to the subject in dis- 
pute, To besure, we may go on, killing one scripture testimony, 
and stoning another, till, at length, it would become an easy thing 
to assert, that there is not an instance, in all the New Testament, 
in which our opinions are confronted. But to what does it all 
amount ? When we are told, that ‘ Christ is never so much as 
called God, in all the New Testament, ;”’ the question is, Whether 


* Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part I, p. 217. 
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we are to understand it of the New Testament, as it was left 
by the sacred writers; or, as corrected, amended, curtailed, and 
interpreted, by a set of controvertists, with a view to make it ac- 
cord with a favourite system ? 


T am, &c. 
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QN THE TENDENCY OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS, TO PROMOTE 
HAPPINESS, OR CHEERFULNESS OF MIND. 


ws 


Christian Brethren, 


Nothing is more common with our opponents, than to represent 
the Calvinistic system as gloomy ; as leading to melancholy and 
misery. Our ideas of God, of sin, and of future punishment, they 
gay, must necessarily depress our minds. Dr. Priestley, as we 
have seen already, reckons Unitarians ‘‘ more cheerful’’ than 
Trinitarians. Nor is this all. It has even been asserted, that the 
tendency of our principles is to promote ‘“ moral turpitude, mel- 
ancholy, and despair ; and that the suicide practised among the 
middling and lower ranks, is frequently to be traced to this doc- 
trine.”’* This is certainly carrying matters to a great height. It 
might be worth while, however, for those who. advance such 
things as these, to. make good what they affirm, if they be able. 
Till that be done, candour itself must consider these bold assertions 
as the mere effusions of malignity and slander. , 

It is some consolation, however, that what is objected to us, by 
Socinians, is objected to religionitself, by unbelievers. Lord Shafts- 
bury observes, ‘‘ There is a melancholy which accompanies all 
enthusiasm,’’ which, from his pen is only another name for Chris- 
tianity. To the same purpose, Mr. Hume asserts, ‘‘ There is a 
gloom and melancholy remarkable in all devout people.” Ifthese 
writers had formed a comparison between Deists and Atheists, on 
the one side, and devout Christians, on the other, they would have 
said of the former, as Dr. Priestley said of Unitarians, “ They 
are more cheerful and more happy.” 


* See Critical Review, for Sept. 1787, on Memoirs of Gabriel d’Anville. 
Vou. II. 24 
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' It is granted, that the system we adopt has nothing in it adapted 
to promote the happiness of those who persist in enmity against 
God, and in a rejection of our Lord Jesus Christ, as the only way 
of salvation. While men are at war with God, we do not know of 
any evangelical promise that is calculated to make them happy.— 
This, perhaps. with-some, may be a considerable ground of objec- 
tion to our views of things: but then, such objection must stand 
equally against the scriptures themselves; since their language to 
ungodly men is, Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep. All the pro- 
phets and ministers of the word were, in effect, commanded to 
say tu the wicked, Iv sHaLL BE ILL witH HIM. This, with us, 
is one considerable objection against the doctrine of the final sal- 
vation of all men; a doctrine much circulated of late, and general- 
ly embraced by Socinian writers. Supposing it were a truth, it 
must be of such a kind as is adapted to comfort mankind in stn.— 
It is good news; but it is to the impenitent and unbelieving, even 
to those who live and die such; which is a characteristic so sin- 
gular, that I question whether any thing can be found in the Bible 
to resemble it. If our views of things be but adapted to encourage 
sinners to return to God by Jesus Christ; if ] 
solation to those who have fled for refuge 


afford strong con- 
lay hold upon the 
hope set before them; and if sobriety, tighteo ness and godliness 
here meet with the most powerful motives, this is all that the scrip- 
tures themselves propose. 

Our system, it is granted, is not adapted to. promofe that kind 
of cheerfulness and happiness to which men in general are greatly 
addicted; namely, that which consists in self-deceit, and levity of 
spirit. There is a kind of cheerfulness, like that of a tradesman 
who avoids looking into his accounts, lest they should disturb his 
peace, and render him unhappy. This, indeed, is the cheerful- 
ness of a great part of mankind; who shun the light, lest it should 
disturb their repose, and interrupt their present pursuits. ‘ They 
try to persuade themselves that they shall have peace, though 
they add drunkenness to thirst; and there are not wanting preach- 
ers who afford them assistance in the dangerous delusion. The 
doctrines of human depravity, of sinners being under the curse of 
the law, and of their exposedness to everlasting punishment, are 
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those which are supposed to lead us to melancholy: and we may 
fairly conclude, that the opposites to these doctrines are at the bot- 
tom of the cheerfulness of which our opponents boast. Instead o 
considering mankind as dost sinners, exposed to everlasting destruc- 
tion, they love to represent them simply as creatures, as the chil- 
dren of God, and to suppose that, having, in general, more. virtue 
than vice, they have nothing to fear; or if, in a few instances, it 
be otherwise, still, they have no reason to be afraid of endless pun- 
ishment. These things, to be.sure, make people cheerful; but it 
is with, the cheerfulness of a wicked man. It is just as wicked 
men. would’ have it. It is no wonder, that persons of ‘no reli- 
-gion, and who lean to a life of dissipation, should be the first to 
embrace these principles.”” They are such as. must needs suit 
them; especially, if we add what Dr. Priestley inculcates, in his 
Sermon on the death of Mr. Robinson, That it 2s not necessary to 
dwell in our thoughts upon death and futurity; lest it should inter- 
rupt the business of life, and cause us to live in perpetual bondage.* 
We hope it is no disparagement of the Calvinistic doctrine, that it 
disclaims the promoting of all such cheerfulness as this. » That — 
cheerfulness | which is damped by thoughts of death and futurity, is, 
at best, mere 
ges it Is positively vicious, and founded in self-deception. It is noth- 
ing better than the en of a fool. It may blaze awhile in the 
-bosoms of the dissipated, and the secure; but, if the sinner be once 


tural joy. It has no virtue in it; nay, in many ca- 


awakened to just reflection, it will expire like the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. 

There is, also, a kind of happiness, which some persons enjoy, 
in treating the most serious and important subjects with levity; 
making them the subjects of jest, and trying their skill in disputing 
upon them; which is frequently called pleasantry, good nature, 
and the like. A cheerfulness of this kind, in Oliver Cromwell, is 

praised by Mr. Lindsey, and represented as an excellency “of 
which the gloomy bigot is utterly incapable.’’| | Pleasantry, on 
some occasions, and to a certain degree, is natural and allowable : 
but, if sporting with sacred things must go by that name, let me be 
called a “gloomy bigot,” rather than indulge it. 
* This is the substance of what he advances, pp.7—12. + Apology, Chap. II. 
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Once more ; It is allowed, that the system we embrace has 4 
tendency, on various occasions, to promote sorrow of heart. Our 
notions of the evil of sin exceed those of our opponents. While 
they reject the doctrine of atonement bythe cross of Christ, they 
have not that glass, in which to discern its malignity, which others 
have: There are times in which we remember Calvary, and 
weep on account of that for which our Redeemer died. But, so 
far are we from considering this as our infelicity, that, for weep- 
ing in this manner once, we could wish to do so a thousand times. 
There is a pleasure in the very pains of godly sorrow, of which 
the light minded speculatist is utterly incapable. The tears of her 
that wept, and washed her Saviour’s feet, afforded abundantly 
greater satisfaction than the unfeeling calm of the Pharisee, who 
stood by, making his ill-natured reflections upon her conduct. 

' If our views of things have no'tendency to promote solid, holy, 
heavenly joy; joy that fits true Christians for the proper business 
of this world, and the blessedness of that which is to come; we 
will acknowledge it a strong presumption against them. If, on the 
other hand, they can be proved to possess such a tendency, and 
that in a much greater degree than the opposite scheme, it will be 
a considerable argument in theirfavour. Let us examine this mat- 
ter a little closer. 
‘ The utmost happiness which the peculiar principles of Socin- 
ians are adapted to promote, consists in calmness of mind, like that 
of a philosopher contemplating the works of creation. The 
friends of that scheme conceive of manasa good kind of being, 
and suppose there is a greater proportion of virtue in the world 
than vice; and that things, upon the whole, are getting better 
still, and so tending to happiness. They suppose there is little 
or no breach between God and men; nothing but what may be 
made up by repentance, a repentance without much pain of mind,* 
and without any atoning Saviour ; that God, being the benevolent 
Father of his rational offspring, will not be strict to mark iniquity ; 
and that, as his benevolence is infinite, all will be well at last : As 
with the good, so with the stems, a with him that s eareth, as with 


* Such a repentance is pleaded for, by Mr. Jardine in his Letters to Mr. 
Bogue, . 
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him that feareth an oath. This makes them serene, and enables 
them to pursue the studies of philosophy, or the avocations of life 
with composure. This appears to be the summit of their happi- 
ness ; and must be so of all others, ifthey wish to escape their cen- 
sure. For, if any one pretends to happiness of a superior kind, 
they will instantly reproach him as an enthusiast. A writer in the 
Monthly Review observes, concerning the late President Edwards, 
‘** From the account given of him, he appears to have been a very 
reputable, good, and pious man, according to his views and feelings 
in religious matters , which those of different sentiments and cooler 
sensations, will not fail to consider as all wild ecstacy, rapture, and 
enthusiasm.’’* 

The tendency of any system to promote calmness, is nothing at 
all in its favour, any further than such calmness can be proved: to 
be virtuous. But this must be determined by the situation in 
which we stand. We ought to be: affected, according to our situa- 
tion. If, indeed, there be no breach between God and men; if 
all be right, on our part as well as his, and just as it should be; then 
it becomes us to be calm and thankful : but, if it be otherwise it 
becomes us to feel accordingly. If we have offended God, we 
ought to bewail our transgressions, and be sorry for our sin; and, 
if the offence be great, we ought to be deeply affected with it. It 
would be thought very improper for a convict, a little before the 
time appointed for his execution, instead of cherishing proper 
reflections on the magnitude of his offence, and suing for the mer- 
cy of his offended sovereign, to be employed in speculating upon 
his benevolence, till he has really worked himself into a persua- 
sion that no serious apprehensions were to be entertained, either 
concerning himself, or any of his fellow-convicts. Such a person 
might enjoy a much greater degree of \calmness than his compan- 
ions; but considerate people would neither admire his mode of 
thinking, nor envy his imaginary felicity. 

Calmness and serenity of mind may arise from ignorance of our- 
selves, and from the want of a principle of true religion. While 
Paul was ignorant of his true character, he was calm and easy, 


* Review of Hdwards’ History of Redemption, Vol. LXXX.. Art. 68. 
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or, as he expresses it, alive without the law; but when the com- 
mandment came, .in its spirituality and authority, sin revived 
and he died.. The Pharisee, who was whole in his own esteem 
and needed no physician, was abundantly more calm than the 
publican, who smot: upon his breast, and cried, God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner! While any man ‘is destitute of a prin- 
ciple of true religion, the strong man armed keepeth the 
house, and the goods are in peace, and while things are thus, he 
will be a stranger to all those holy mournings, which abound in the 
Psalms of David, and ‘to those inward conflicts between flesh and 
spirit described in the writings of Paul. And, knowing nothing of 
such things himself, he will be apt to think meanly of those who 
do; to deride them as enthusiasts ; and-to boast of his own insen- 
sibility, under the names of calmness and cheerfulness. 

Supposing the calmness and cheerfulness of mind, of which our 
opponents boast, to be on the side of virtue; still, it is a cold and 
insipid kind of happiness, compared with that which is produced 
by the doctrine of salvation through the atoning blood of Christ. 
One great source of happiness. is contrast. Dr. Priestley has 
proved, what, indeed,-is evident from universal experience, 
“ That the recollection of past troubles, after a certain interval, 
becomes highly pleasurable, and is a pleasure of a very durable 
kind.”’* On this principle he undertakes to prove the infinite 
benevolence of the Deity, even in his so ordering things, that a 
mixture of pain and sorrow shall fall to the lot of man. On the 
same principle may be proved, if I mistake not, the superiority of 
the Calvinistic system to that of the Socinians, in point of promo- 
ting happiness. The doctrines of the former, supposing them to 
be true, are affecting. It is affecting to think, that man, originally 
pure, should have fallen from the height of righteousness and 
honour, to the depth of apostacy and infamy ; that he is now an 
enemy to God, and actually lies under his. awful and just displeas- 
ure, exposed to everlasting misery ; that, notwithstanding all this, 
a ransom is found, to deliver him-from going down to the pit; that 
‘God so loved the world, as to give his only-begotten Son, to be- 


* Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part I. Letter VI. 
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come a sacrifice for sin, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life ; that the issue of Christ’s death 
is not left at an uncertainty, nor the invitations of his gospel sub- 
ject to universal rejection, but an effectual provision is made in 
the great plan of redemption, that he shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and be satisfied; that the Holy Spirit is given to renew and 
sanctify a people for himself; that they who were under condem- 
nation and wrath, being justified by faith in the righteousness of 
Jesus, have peace with God; that aliens and outcasts are become 
the sons and daughters of the Lord God Almighty ; that everlast- 
ing arms are now beneath them, and everlasting glory is before 
them. These sentiments, I say, supposing them to be true, are, 
undoubtedly, affecting. The Socinian system, supposing it were 
true, compared with this, is cold, uninteresting, and insipid. 

We read-of joy and peace in believing; of joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. Those who adopt the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, and of their own lost condition as sin- 
ners, are prepared to imbibe the joy of the gospel, supposing it to 
exhibit a great salvation, through the atonement of a great Sav- 
iour, to which others, of opposite sentiments, must of necessity be 

. strangers. The Pharisees, who thought well of their character 
and condition, like the elder son in the parable, instead. of rejoicing 
at‘the good news of salvation to the chief of sinners, were dis- 
gusted at it: and this will ever be the case with all who, like the 
Pharisees, are whole in their own eyes, so whole as to think they 

“need no physician. | 

The votaries of the Socinian scheme do not, in general, appear 
to feel their hearts much interested by it. Voltaire could say in 
his time, ‘‘ At least, hitherto, only a very small number of those 
called Unitarians, have held any religious meetings.”* And, 
though Dr. Priestley, by his great zeal, has endeavoured to invig- 
orate and reform the party; yet he admits the justice of a common 
complaint among them, that ‘their societies do not flourish, their 
members have but a slight attachment to them, and easily desert 
them ; though it is never imagined,” he adds, ‘‘ that they desert 


* Additions to General History, Art. England, under Charles TI. 
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their principles.”’* All this the Doctor accounts for by allowing, 
that their principles are not of that importance which we suppose 
ours to be ; and, that ‘“‘many of those who judge so truly con- 
cerning the particular tenets of religion, have attained to that cool? 
unbiassed temper of mind, in consequence of becoming more indif- 
ferent to religion in general, and to all the modes and doctrines of 
it.” Through indifference, it seems, they come in; through 
indifference they go out; and are very indifferent while there. 
Yet, it is said, they still retain their principles ; and, I suppose, 
are very cheerful, and very happy. Happiness, theirs, conse- 
quently, which does not interest the heart, any more than reform 
the life. 

Although the aforementioned writer in the Monthly Review 
insinuates, that President Edwards’ religious feelings were ‘ all 
wild ecstacy, rapture, and enthusiasm ;”’ yet"he adds,.‘* We can- 
not question the sincerity of Mr. Edwards, who, however he may 
possibly have imposed on himself by the warmth of his imagination, 
was, perhaps, rather to be envied than derided, for his ardours 
and ecstasies, which, in themselves, were, at least, innocent; in 
which he, no doubt, found much delight, and from which no crea- 
ture could receive the least hurt.”’. [thank you. sir, for this con- | 
cession. It will, at least, serve to show, that the sentiments and 
feelings which you deem wild and enthusiastical, may, by your 
ewn acknowledgment, be the most adapted to promote human 
happiness ; and that is all for which I, at present contend. Presi- 
dent Edwards, however, was far from being a person of that warm 
imagination which this riter would insinuate. No man could be 
a greater enemy to: enthusiasm. Under the most virulent 
oppositions, and the heaviest trials, he possessed a great share of 
coolness of judgment, as well as of calmness and serenity of mind; 
as great, and, perhaps, greater, than any one whom this gentleman 
can refer us to, among those whom he calls men of cool sensations. 
But he felt deeply in religion; and, in such feelings, our adversa- 


ries themselves being judges, he was to be “ envied, and not deri- 
ded.” * 


* Diseourses on Various Subjects, p. 94. 
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Why shouid religion be the only subject in which we must 
not be allowed to feel? Men are praised for the exercise of ardor, 
and even of ecstacy in poetry, in politics, and in the endearing 
connexions of social life; but, in religion, we must either go on 
with coo) indifference, or be branded as enthusiasts. Is it because 
religion is of less importance than other things? Is eternal sal- 
vation of Tess consequence than the political or domestic accom- 
modations of time? It is treated by multitudes as if it were; and 
the spirit of Socinianism, so far as it operates, tends to keep them 
in countenance. Is it not a pity but those who call themselves 
Rational Christians, would act more rationally 2? Nothing can be 
more irrational, as well as injurious, than to encourage an ardor 
of mind after the trifles of a moment, and to discourage it when 
pursuing objects of infinite magnitude. 


‘¢Passion is reason, transport temper, here !’* 


The Socinian system proposes to exclude mystery from reli- 
gion, or ‘‘ things in their own nature incomprehensible.”’* But 
such a scheme not only renders religion the only thing in nature 
void of mystery, but divests it of a property essential to the con- 
tinued communication of happiness to an immortal creature. Our 
passions are more affected by objects which surpass our compre- 
hension, than by those which we fully know. It is thus with re- 
spect to unhappiness. An unknown misery is much more dread- 
ful than one that is fully known. Suspense adds to distress. If, 
with regard to transient sufferings, we know the worst, the worst 
is commonly over; and hence our troubles are frequently greater 
when feared, than when actually felt It is the same with respect 
to happiness. That bappiness which is felt in the pursuit of sci- 
ence, abates in the full possession of the object. When once a 
matter is fully known, we cease to take that pleasure in it as at 
first, and long for something new. It is the same in all other kinds 
of happiness. The mind loves to swim in deep waters: if it touch 
the bottom, it feels disgust. If the best were once fully known, 
the best would thence be over. Some of the noblest passions in 


* Defence of Unitarianism, for 1786, p. 67. 
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Paul were excited by objects incomprhensible: O the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
ible gments, and his ways past finding out !—Great is the 
dliness: God was manifest in the ites justified in the 
angels, believed on in the world, received up into glo- 


irit, seen 


tie yf Now, if things be so, it is easy to see, that, to divest religion 
‘of ever y thing incomprehensible, as to divest it of what is essential 
to human happiness. And no wonder: for it is nothing less than 
to divest it of Gop! 

The Socinian scheme, by rejecting the deity and atonement of 
Christ, rejects the very essence of that which both supports and 
transports a Christian’s heart. It was acknowledged by Mr. Hume, 
ihat, ‘‘ The good, the great, the sublime, and the ravishing, were 
to be found evidently in the principles of Theism.” To this, Dr. 
Priestley very justly replies; “‘ If so, I need not say, that there 
must be something mean, abject and debasing, in the principles of 
Atheism.”’* ‘But let it be I a. this observation 
be not equally applicable to the subject in hand. Our opponents 
it is true, may hold sentiments which are great and transporting. 
Such are their views of the works of God in creation: but so are 
those of Deists. Neither are these the sentiments in which they 
differ from us. Is the Socinian system, as distinguished from ours, 
adapted to raise and transport the heart? This is the question.—— 
Let us select only one topic, for an example. Has any thing, or 
can any thing be written, on the scheme of our adversaries, upon 
the death of Christ, equal to the following lines ? 


me 

* Religion ! thou the soul of happiness ; 

And groaning Calvary of thee! there shine 

The noblest truths ; there strongest motives sting ! 
_ There sacred violence assaults the soul.— 

My theme! my inspiration! and my crown ! 

My strength in age ! my rise in low estate ! 

My soul’s ambition, pleasure, wealth !—my world ! 

My light in darkness ! and my life in death! 
. My boast through time! bliss through eternity ! 


* }etters toa Phitrophie Unbeliever, Part I. Preface, p. x 
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Eternity too short to speak thy praise 1 
Or fathom thy profound of love to man! 
To man, to men the meanest, ev’n to me; 
My a ‘ifice ! my God ! what things are these ! 


Again: 


“ Pardon for infinite offence! and pardon, 
Through means that speak its value infinite ! 
A pardon bought with blood! with blood divine ! 
With blood divine of him I made my foe ! 
Persisted to provoke! though woo’d and awed, 
Bless’d, and chastis’d, a flagrant rebel still! 

A rebel ’midst the thunders of his throne ! 

Nor I alone, a rebel universe ! 

My species up in arms! not one exempt ! 

Yet for the foulest of the foul he dies !——. 
Bound every heart! and every bosom burn ! 

Oh what a scale of miracles is here! 

Praise ! flow for ever, (if astonishment 

Will give thee leave,) my praise! for ever flow ; 
Praise ardent, cordial, constant to high Heaven 
More fragrant than Arabie sacrific’d ; 

And all her spicy mountains in a flame !”’ 


Night Thoughts, Night. lV. 


There is arich, great and ravishing quality in the foregoing sen- 
timents, which no other theme can inspire. Had the writer been 
a Socinian and attempted to write upon the death of Christ, he 
might, by the strengh of his mind and the fire of his genius, have 
contributed a little to raise his subject ; but here his subject rai- 
ses him above himself. x 

The dignity of Christ, together with his glorious undertaking, 
was, as we have seen, in Letter XI. a source of joy and love ts 
the primitive Christians, it was their darling theme, and that 
which raised them above themselves. Now, according to our sys- 
tem, Christians may still rejoice in the same manner, and give 
vent to their souls, and to all that is within them 5 and without fear 
of going beyond the words of truth and s soberness, of border- 
ing, or seeming to border, upon idolatry. vpn the princi- 
ples of our opponents, the sacred write: anaes have dealt largely 
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in hyperbole ; and it must be our eae sad of entering = 
into their spirit, to sit down with ‘¢ cool sex criticise their 


* 


words, and explain away their apparent mea 
Brethren, | appeal to your own hearts, as men who have been 
brought to consider yourselves as the scr iptures re 
there any thing, in that preaching which leaves out the doctrine of 
salvation by an atoning sacrifice, that can afford you any relief? 


present you @ls 


Is it not like the priest and Levite, who passed by on the other 
side” Is not the doctrine of atonement by the blood of Christ like 
the oil and wine of the good Samaritan ? Under all the pressures 
of life, whether from inward conflicts or outward troubles, is not 
this your grand support ? What but an advocate with the Father 
one who is the propitiation for our sins, could prevent you, when 
you have sinned against God, from sinking into despondency, and 
encourage you tosue afresh for mercy ? What else could so di- 
vest affliction of its bitterness, death of its sting, or the grave of 
its gloomy aspect? In fine: what else could enable you to co 

plate a future judgment with composure ? What hope could you 
entertain of being justified, at that day, upon any other footing 
than this, It ts Christ that died 2 

Y am aware I shallbe told that this is appealing to the passions, 
and to the passions of enthusiasts. To which it may be replied, 
In a question which relates to happiness, the heart is the best cri- 
terion : and, if it be enthusiam to think and feel concerning our- 
selves as the scriptures represent us, and concerning Christ as he 
is there exhibited, let me live and die an enthusiast. So far from 
being ashamed to appeal to such characters, in my opinion they 
are the only competent judges. Men of mere speculation play 
with doctrines: It is the plain and serious Christian that knows 
most of their realtendency. In a question therefore, which con- 
cerns their happy or unhappy influence, his judgment is of the 
greatest importance. 

Dr. Priestley allows, that “the doctrine of a general, and a 
imost particular providence, is so leading a feature in every scheme 
of predestination, it brings God so much into every thing, that an 
habitual and animated devotion is the result.”* This witness is 


* Doctrine of Necessity, p. 162. 
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The same principle, taken in its connex- 
“jon alae variou ers, equally provides for a serene and joyful 

; ts of time. All the vicissitudes of na- 
tions ; all the furious oppositions to the church of Christ ; all the 
efforts to overturn the doctrine of the cross, or blot out the spirit 
of Christianity from the earth, we . consider as permitted for wise 
and holy ends. And, being satified that they make a part of God’s 
eternal pian, we are not inordinately anxious about them. We 
can assure our opponents, that when we hear them boast of their 
increasing numbers, as, also, professed unbelievers, of theirs, it 
gives us no other pain than that which arises from good will to 
men. We have no doubt, that these things are wisely permitted ; 
that they are a fan in the hand of Christ, by which he will thor- 
oughly purge his floor ; and that the true gospel of Christ like 
the sun inthe heavens, will finally disperse all these interposing 
clouds. We are persuaded, as well as they, that things, upon the 
whole, whether we, in our contracted spheres of observation, per- 
ceive it, or not, are tending to the general good: that the empire 
of truth and righteousness, notwithstanding all the infidelity and 
iniquity that are in the world, is upon the increase ; that it must 
increase more and more ; that glorious things are yet to be ac- 
complished in the church of God ; and that all which we have 
hitherto seen, or heard, of the gospel dispensation, is but as_ the 
first-fruits of an abundant harvest. 

The tendency of a system to promote present happiness, may 
be estimated by a degree of security which accompanies it. The 
obedience and suffering of Christ, according to the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, constitute the ground of our acceptance with God. A good 
moral life, on the other hand, isthe only foundation on which our 


% 


opponents profess to build their hopes.* Now, supposing our_ 


principles should prove erroneous, while they do not lead us to 
neglect good works, but do abound in them, from love to God, 
and with a regard to his glory ; it may be presumed, that the Di- 
vine Being will not cast us off to eternity, for having ascribed too 
much to him, and too little to ourselves. But, if the principles 


” See the quotations from Dr. Priestley, Dr. Harwood, and Mrs, Bar- 
bauld, Letter IX. 
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of our opponents should be found erroneous, andthe foundation 
on which they build their hopes should, at last, give way, the is- 
sue must be fatal! I never knew a personi dying moments, 
alarmed for the consequence of having assumed too little to him- 
self, or for having ascribed too much to Christ: but many, in that 
hour of serious reflection, have been more than a little apprehen- 
sive of danger from the contrary. 

After all, it is allowed, that there is a considerable number of 
persons amongst us, who are under too great a degree of mental 
dejection ; but, though the number of such persons, taken in the 
aggregate, be considerable, yet there are not enough of them to 
render it any thing like a general case. And as to those who are 
so, they are, almost all of them, such, either from constitution, from 
the want of a mature judgment to distinguish just causes of sorrow, 
or from a sinful neglect of their duties and their advantages. Those 
who enter most deeply into our views of things, provided their 
conduct be consistent, and there be no particular propensity to 
gloominess in their constitution, are among the happiest people in 
the world. 


Tam, &c. 


/ LETTER XIV. 


A COMPARISON Sy OTTvEs, EXHIBITED BY THE TWO SYSTEMS, TO 
GRATITUDE, OBEDIENCE, AND HEAVENLY MINDEDNESS, 


—p—— 
Christian Brethren, 


Tue subject of this Letter has been occasionally noticed 
already: but there are a few things in reser re that require your 
attention. As men are allowed, on both sides, to be influenced by 
motives, whichever of the systems it-is that excels in this particu- 
Jar, that of course, must be the system which has the greatest ten- 
dency to promote a holy life. 

One very important motive, with which the scriptures acquaint 
us, 1S THE LOVE OF GOD MANIFESTED IN THE GIFT OF HIS Son. 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son; that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. Herein is love ; not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to he a propitiation for our sins—God commendeth 
his love towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all.—Behold, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.*| The benevolence of God to menis represented, in the 
New Testament, as consisting, not in his overlooking their frailties; 
not so much even in his settle their sins, as in giving his 
only-begotten Son to die for them. Herein was love ; and herein 
was found the grand m tive to grateful obedience. There is no 
necessity, indeed, for establishing this point, since Dr. Priestley 
has fully acknowledged it. He allows, that ‘the love of God in 
giving his Son to die for us, is the consideration on which the 
scriptures always lay the greatest stress, as a motive to gratitude: 


* John iii. 16. 1 Johniv.10, 11, Rom.v. 8. and viii. 32, 
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and obedience.”* As this is a matter of fact, then, allowed on 
both sides, it may be worth while to make some inquiry into the 
reason of it ; or, why it is that so great a stress should be laid, in 
the scriptures, upon this motive. To say nothing of the strong 
presumption which this acknowledgment affords in favour of 
the doctrine of atonement, suffice it, at present, to observe, that 
in all other cases, an obligation to gratitude is supposed to bear 
some proportion to the magnitude, or value, of the gift. But if it 
be allowed in this instance, it will follow, that the system which 
gives us the most exalted views of the dignity of Christ, must in- 
clude the strongest motives to obedience and gratitude 

If there be any meaning in the words, the phraseology of John 
ill, 16, God so loved the world, that he gave HIS ONLY-BEGOTTEN 
Son, conveys an idea of the highest worth in the object bestowed. 
So great was this gift, that the love of God in the bestowment of it, 

‘is considered as inexpressible and inestimable. We are not told 
how much he loved the world, but that he SO loved it that he gave 
HIS ONLY-BEGOTTEN Son. If Jesus Christ be of more worth 
than the world for which he was given, then was the language of 
the sacred writer fit and proper; and then was the gift of him 
truly great, and worthy of being made “ the consideration upon 
which the scriptures should lay the greatest stress, as a motive to 
gratitude and obedience.”’ But, if he be merely a man like our- 
selves, and was given only to instruct us by his doctrine and ex- 
ample, there is nothing so great in the gift of him, nothing that 
will justify the language of the sacred writers from the apperance 
of bombast; nothing that should render it a motive to gratitude 

~ and obedience, upon which the greatest stress should be laid. 

Dr. Priestley, in his Letters to Dr. Price, observes, that, ‘* In pass- 
ing from Trinitarianism to High Arianism,from this to your Low Arian- — 
ism, and from this to Socinianism, even of the lowest kind, in which 
Christ is considered as a mere man, the son of Josephand Mary, and 
naturally as fallible and peccable as Moses, or any other prophet, 
there are sufficient sources of gratitude and devotion. I myself,”’ 
continues Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ have gone through all those changes ; 
and I think | may assure you, that you have nothing to apprehend 


* Defence of Unitarianism, for 1786, p. 102. 
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from any part of the progress. In every stage of it, you have that 
consideration on which the scriptures always lay the greatest 
stress, as a motive to gratitude and obedience ; namely, the love 
of God, the Almighty Parent, in giving his Son to die for us. And 
whether this Son be man, angel, or of a super-angelic nature, 
every thing that he has done is to be referred to the love of God, 
the original Author of all, and to him all our ‘gratitude and obe- 
dience is ultimately due.”* j/ 

Dr. Priestley, it seems, wishes to have it thought, that, seeing 
Trinitarians, Arians, and Socinians agree, in considering the gift of 
Christ as an expression of the love of God; therefore their different 
systems are upon a level, as to the grand method of gratitude and 
obedience. As if it made no difference at all, whether that gift 
was small or great; whether it was a man or an angel, or one 
whom men and angels are bound to adore: whether it was to die, 
as other martyrs did, to set us an example of perseverance; or, 
by laying down his life as an atoning sacrifice, to deliver us from 
the wrath to come. He might as well suppose the gift of one tal- 
ent to be equal to that of ten thousand, and that it would induce an 
equal return of gratitude ; or, that the gift of Moses, or any other 
prophet, afforded an equal motive to love and obedience, as the 
gift of Christ. 

If, in every stage of religious principle, whether Trinitarian, 
Arian, or Socinian, by admitting that one general principle, The 
love of Godin giving his Son to die for us, we have the same 
motive to gratitude and obedience, and that in the same degree ; it 
must be because the greatness or smallness of the gift, is a matter of 
no consideration, and has no tendency to render a motive stronger or 
weaker. But this is not only repugnant to the plainest dictates of 
reason, as hath been already observed, but also to the doctrine of 
Christ. According to this, He that hath much forgiven, loveth 
much ; and he that hath litile forgiven, loveth kttle. From hence, 
it appears, that the system which affords the most extensive views 
of the evil of sin, the depth ofhuman apostacy, and the magnitude of 


~  * Defence of Unitarianism, for 1786, pp. 101, 102, 
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redemption, will induce us to love the most, or produce in us the 

greatest degree of gratitude and obedience. 

It is to no purpose to say, as Dr. Priestley does, “ origin thing 
that Christ hath done, is to be referred to the love of God.” For, 
be it so, the question is, if his system be true, What hath he done ; 
and what is there to be referred to the love of God? To say the 
most, it can be but little. If Dr. Priestley be right, the breach 
between God and man is not so great, but that our repentance and 
obedience are of themselves, without any atonement whatever, 
sufficient to heal it. Christ, therefore, could have but little to do. 
But the less he had to do, the less we are indebted to him, and to 
God for the gift of him: and, in proportion as this is believed, 
we must of course, feel less gratitude, and devotedness of soul te 
God. 

Another important motive with which the scriptures acquaint us 
is, THE LOVE OF CHRIST 1N COMING INTO THE WORLD, AND LAY- 
ING DOWN HIS LIFE FoR us. Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus ; who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God : but made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men.—For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 

through his poverty might be made rich.—Forasmuch as the chil- 
dren were partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself took part of 
the same; that through death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is the devil.—Verily, he took not on him the 
nature of angels, but the seed of Abrakham.—The love of Christ 
constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead ; and that hedied for all, that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
them, and rose again.— Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, 
and hath given himself for us an offering, and a sacrifice to God for 
a sweet smelling savour.—To him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen. Such is the uniform language of the New Testament, 
concerning the love of Christ; and such are the moral purposes to 
which it is applied. It is a presumption in favour of our system, 


wh 
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that here the above motives have all their force: whereas, in the 
system of our opponents, they have scarcely any force at all. 
The following observations may render this sufficiently evident. 
We consider the coming of Christ into the world, as a voluntary 
undertaking. His taking upon him, or taking hold, not of the 
nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham; his taking upon him 
the form of a servant, and being made in the likeness of men, and 
that froma state of mind, which is held up for our example ; and 
his becoming poo;, though previously rich, for our sakes, and 
that as an act of grace; all concur to establish this idea. For this 
we feel our hearts bound, by every consideration that love unpar- 
alleled can inspire, to gratitude and obedience. But our oppo- 
nents, by supposing Christ to have beena mere man, and to have 
had no existence till he was born of Mary, are necessarily driven to 
deny, thathis coming into the world was a voluntary act of his own; 
and consequently, that there was any love or grace init. Dr. 
Priestley, in answer to Dr. Price, contends only that “he came into 
the world in obedience to the command of the Father, and not in 
consequence of his own proposal.” But the idea of his coming, in 
obedience to the command of the Father, is as inconsistent with 
the Socinian scheme, as his coming in consequence of his own pro- 
posal. For, if he had no existence previous to his being born 
of Mary, he could do neither the one nor the other. lt would be 
perfect absurdity, to speak of our coming into the world as an act 
of obedience : and, onthe hypothesis of Dr. Priestley, to speak of 
ihe coming of Christ under such an idea, must be equally absurd.* 
We consider Christ’s coming into the world, as an act of conde- 
scending love; such, indeed, as admits of no parallel. The riches 
of deity, and the poverty of humanity ; the form of God, and the 
form of a servant, afford a contrast that fills our souls with grateful 
astonishment. Dr. Priestley, in the last mentioned performance, { 
acknowledges, that ‘‘ the Trinitarian doctrine of the incarnation, is 
calculated forcibly to impress the mind with divine condescen- 
sion.’ He allows the doctrine of the incarnation, as held by the 
Arians, to have such a tendency in a degree: but he tells Dr. 
Price, who pleaded this argument against Socinianism, that “the 


* Defence of Unitarianism, for 1786, p. 103. t Page 103. 
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Trinitarian hypothesis of the Supreme God becoming man, and 
then suffering and dying for us, would, no doubt, impress the 
mind more forcibly still.” This-is one allowed source of grati- 
tude and obedience, then, to which the scheme of our adversaries 
makes no pretence, and for which it can supply nothing adequate. 
But Dr. Priestley thinks to cut up at one stroke, it seems, all the 
advantages which his opponents might hope to gain from these con- 
cessions, by adding; ‘“‘ With what unspeakable reverence and 
devotion do the Catholics eat their maker!’ ‘That.a kind of su- 


; a devotion may be promoted by falsehood, is admitted : 
su 


_ was the voluntary humility of those who worshiped angels. 
But, as those characters, with all their pretended humility, were 
vainly puffed up with a fleshly mind ; so all that appearance of rev- 
erence and devotion which is the offspring of superstition, will be 
found to be something ata great remove from piety or devoted- 
ness to God. The superstitions of Popery, instead of promoting 
reverence and devotion, have been thought, by blinding the mind, 
and encumbering it with other things, to destroy them.* There 
are times, in which Dr. Priestley himself ‘ cannot conceive of any 
practical use being made of transubstantiation :’’} but not now it 
is put on a level with a doctrine which, it is allowed, “ tends for- 
cibly to impress the mind with divine condescension.” 

Once more: We believe that Christ, in laying down his life for 
us, actually died as our substitute; endured the curse of the 
divine law, that we might escape it; was delivered for our offen- 
ces, that we might be delivered fromthe wrath to come; and all 
this, while we were yet enemies. This is a consideration of the 
greatest weight: and, if we have any justice or ingenuousness 
about us, love like this must constrain us to live, not to ourselves, 
but to him that died for us, and rose again! But, according to our 
adversaries, Christ died for ws in no higher sense than a common 
martyr, who might have sacrificed his life to maintain his doc- 
trine ; and, by so doing, have set an example for the good of oth- 


* See Mr. Robinson’s Sermon, on 2 Cor. iv. 4 entitled, The Christian Doc- 
trine of Ceremonies. 
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ers. Ifthis be all, why should not we be as much indebted, in 
point of gratitude, to Stephen, or Paul, or Peter, who also in that 
manner died for us, as to Jesus Christ? «And why is there not 
the same reason for their death being proposed as a motive for us 
to live to them, as for his, that we might live to him ? 

But there is another motive, which Dr. Priestley represents as 
being ‘‘ that in Christianity which is most favourable to virtue ; 
namely, a future state of retribution, grounded on the firm belief 
of the historical facts recorded in the scriptures ; especially in the 
miracles, the death, and the resurrection of Christ. The man,” 
he adds, ‘‘ who believes these things only, and who, together with 
this, acknowledges a universal providence, ordering all events ; 
who is persuaded that our very hearts are constantly open to the 
divine inspection, so that no iniquity, or purpose of it, can escape 
his observation, will not be a bad man, or a dangerous member of 
society.”** Dr. Priestley, elsewhere, as we have seen, acknowl- 
edges, that ‘‘ the love of God, in giving his Son to die for us, is 
the consideration on which the scriptures always lay the greatest 
Stress as a motive to gratitude and obedience ;” and yet he speaks 
here, of ‘a future state of retribution, as being that in Christian- 
ity which is most favourable to virtue.’’ One should think, that 
what the scriptures always lay the greatest stress upon, should be 
that in Christianity which is most favourable to virtue, be it what 
it may. But, waving this, let it be considered, whether the Cal- 
vinistic system has not the advantage, even uponthis ground. The 
doctrine of a future state of retribution, is a ground possessed by 
Calvinists, as well as by Socinians ; and, perhaps, it may be#found, 
that their views of that subject, and others connected with it, are 
more favourable to virtue, and a holy life, than those of their ad- 
versaries. 

A motive of no small importance, by which we profess to be 
influenced, is, The thought of our own approaching dissolution, 
Brethren, if you embrace what is called the Calvinistic view of 
things, you consider it as your duty and interest to be frequently 
conversing with mortality. You find such thoughts have a ten- 
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dency to moderate your attachments to the present world ; to 
preserve you from being inordinately elated by its smiles, or de- 
jected by its frowns. The consideration of the time being short, 
teaches you to hold all things with a loose hand; to weep, as 
though you wept not, and to rejoice, as though you rejoiced not. 
You reckon it a mark of true wisdom, to keep the end of your 
lives habitually in view ; and to follow the advice of the holy 
scriptures, where you are directed to go to the house of mourning 
rather than to the house of feusting ; where the godly are aéscris 
ed as ying, So teach us to number our days, that we may ap- 
jovi rts unto wisdom ; and God himself, as saying, O that 
ther ere wise, that they understood this, that they would consider 
; their latter end !* But these things, instead of being recommended 
and urged as motives of piety, are discouraged by Dr. Priestley ; 
who teaches, that it is not necessary to dwell in our thoughts upon 
death and futurity, lest it should interrupt the business of life, and 
cause us to live in perpetual bondage.t 
The scriptures greatly recommend the virtue of heavenly mind- 
edness. They teach Christians to consider themselves as stran- 
gers and pilgiims on the earth; to be dead to the world, and to 
consider their life, or portion, as hid with Christ in God. The 
spiritual, holy, and happy state, which, according to the Calvinis- 
tic system, commences at death, and is augmented at the resurrec- 
tion, tends, more than a little, to promote this virtue. If, breth- 
ren, you adopt these views of things, you consider the body as a 
tabernacle, a temporary habitation; and when this tabernacle is 
dissolved by death, you expect a oidse not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. Hence it is, that you desire to be absent 
from the body, and present with the Lord. There are seasons in 
which your views are expanded, and your hearts enlarged. At 
those seasons, especially, the world loses its charms, and you see 
nothing worth living for, except to serve and glorify God. You 
have, in adegree, the same feeling which the Apostle Paul appears 
to have possessed, when he said, I am in a strait betwixt two, hav- 


* Eccles. vii. 2. Psalm xc. 12. Deut. xxxii. 29. 
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ing a desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; which is far better. 
For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But Dr. Priestley 
teaches, that the heavenly state shall not commence till the resur- 
rection. He does not suppose that there is any state of existence, 
strictly speaking, wherein we shall be absent from the body; and 
present with the Lord; for he considers the soul as having no ex- 
istence at ail separate from the body. He must, therefore, of 
necessity, be a stranger to any such strait as that mentioned by 
the Apostle. If the question were put to him, or to any of his 
sentiments, Whether they would choose to abide longer in the flesh, 
(which might be profitable to their connexions,) or immediately 
depart this life ?. they would be at no loss what to answer. They 
could not, in any rational sense, consider death as gain. It would 
be impossible for them, upon their principles, to desire to depart. 
Conceiving that they come te the possession of heavenly felicity 
as soon, if they die fifty years hence, as if they were to die at the 
present time, they must rather desire to live as long as the course 
of nature will admit: so long, however, as life can be considered 
as preferable to non-existence. It would indicate even a mean 
and unworthy temper of mind, upon their principles, to be in such 
a strait as Paul describes... It would imply, that they were weary 
of their work, and at a loss whether they should choose a cessa- 
tion of being, or to be employed in serving God, and in doing good 
to their fellow-creatures. 

The nArure and eEmpLoyments Of the heavenly state, deserve 
also to be considered. If you adopt the Calvinistic view of things, 
you consider the enjoyments and employments of that state in a 
very different light from that in which Socinian writers represent 
them. You read, in your Bibles, that the Lord will be our ever- 
lasting light, and our God our glory; that our life is hid with 
Christ in God ; that, when he shall appear, we shall appear with 
him in glory; and that we shall then be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is. Hence you conclude, that A FULL ENJOYMENT OF 
Gop, AND CONFORMITY TO HIM, ARE THE SUM OF HEAVEN. You 
read, further, that the bliss in reserve for Christians is a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory; that now we are the sons of 
God, but it doth not yet appear what we shall be: and, from hence 
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you naturally conclude, that THE HEAVENLY STATE WILL ABUN- 
DANTLY SURPASS ALL OUR PRESENT CONCEPTIONS OF IT.. Again, 
you read, that those who shall be found worthy to obtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but a the angels of God. Hence you conclude, that 

ENTS AND ENJOYMENTS OF THAT STATE ARE ALTO- 


, which is in vil mie of the wii shall edie 
ving g fountains of water. Hence you conclude, 


‘ . eee 1 not only enjoy greater means of knowledge, which, 
like a fountain, will flow for ever, and assuage our thirsty souls, 


but that our MINDS WILL BE ABUNDANTLY ee eel AND OUR 
HEARTS ENLARGED, BY THE PRESENCE OF Curist } WHOSE DELIGHT- 
FUL WORK IT WILL BE TO OPEN THE BOOK, AND oe THE SEALS ; 
TO UNFOLD THE MYSTERIES OF GoD; AND TO CONDUCT OUR MINDS 
AMIDST THEIR BOUNDLESS RESEARCHES. Once more: you read, 
concerning those who shall obtain that world, and the resurrection, 
that they cannot die any more ; that they shall go no more out ; 
that the inheritance to which they are reserved is incorruptible, 
and fadeth not away ; and that the weight of glory which we look 
for, is eternal. Hence you conclude, that the mor TALITY PRoM- 
2D To CARISTIANS IS CERTAIN AND ABSOLUTE. 
~ These are very important matters, aie ust have a great influ- 
ence in attracting your hearts toward heaven. These were the 
things which caused the patriarchs to live like strangers ko 
grims on the earth. They looked for a habitation, a better coun- 
try, even a heavenly one. These were the things that made the 
Apostles and primitive Christians consider their mai aS | 
and momentary. For this cause, say they, we faint not ; 
our outward man perish, yet the inward man ts renewed 
For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, wo 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: 
for the things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
mot seen are eternal. 
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But, if you adopt the Socinian view of things, your ideas of the 
heavenly state, compared with the above, will be miserably flat 
and cold ; and consequently, your affections will be more set on 
things below, and less on things above. Dr. Priestley, in his Ser- 
mon on the Death of Mr. Robinson, is not only employed in dissua- 
ding people from too much thought and fear about death; but 
from too much hope respecting the state beyond it. He seems to 
fear, lest we should form too high expectations of heavenly felici- 
ty, and so meet with a disappointment. The heaven which he 
there describes, does not necessarily include any one of the forego- 
ing ideas, but must exist if they were all excluded ! 

Take his own words: “‘ The change of our condition by death, 
may not be so great as we are apt toimagine. As our natures 
will not be changed, but only emproved, we have no reason to think 
that the future world (which will be adapted to our merely im- 
proved nature,) will be materially different from this. And, in- 
deed, why should we ask or expect any thing more? If we should 
still be obliged to provide for our subsistence by exercise, or la- 
bor; is that a thing to be complained of by those who are suppo- 
sed to have acquired fixed habits of industry, becoming rational 
beings, and who have never been able to bear the languor of ab- 
solute rest, or indolence ? Our future happiness has, with much 
reason, been supposed to arise from an increase of knowledge.— 
But if we should have nothing more than the means of knowledge 
furnished us, as we have here, but be left to our own labor to find 
it out; is that to be complained of by those who will have acquired 
a love of truth, and a habit of inquiring after it? To make discov- 
eries ourselves, though the search may require time and labor, is 
unspeakably more pleasing than to learn every thing by the infor- 
mation of others.* If the immortality that is promised to us in 
the gos should not be necessary and absolute, and we should 
only have t e certain means of making ourselves immortal, we 
should have much to be thankful for. What the scriptures inform 
us concerning a future life, is expressly in general terms, and often 


*Ts not this the rock on which Dr. Priestley and his brethren split? Have 
they not, on this very principle, coined a gospel of their own, instead of re- 
ceiving the instructions of the sacred writers? 
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10wledge of it is wise- 


in figurative language. A more particul 
ly concealed from us.* 

You see, brethren, here is not-one word of God, or of Christ, 
as being the sum and substance of our bliss; and, except that men- 
tion is made of our being freed from ‘imperfections bodily and 
mental,’ the whole consists of mere natural enjoyments; differ- 
ing from the paradise of Mahometans chiefly in this, that their en- 


_ joyments are principally sensual, whereas these are mostly intel- 


_ Those are adapted to gratify the voluptuary, and these 
osopher. Whether such a heaven will suit a holy mind, 
dapted to draw forth our best affections, judge ye. 
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LETTER XV. 


ON THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN SOCINIANISM AND INFIDELITY, AND 
THE TENDENCY OF THE ONE TO THE OTHER. 


—_ 


, ee OX gio, 
Christian Brethren, , oe 
Pit 


I surrose we may take it for granted, at present, that Christian- 
ity is favorable to true virtue, and that Infidelity is the reverse. If 
it can be proved, therefore, that Socinianism resembles Infidelity, 
in several of its leading features, and has a direct tendency towards 
it, that will be the same as proving it unfavorable to true virtue. 

It has been observed, and I think justly, that ‘‘ there is no con- 
sistent medium between genuine Christianity and Infidelity.” The 
smallest departure from the one, is astep towards the other.— 
There are different degrees of approach, but all move on in the 
same direction. Socinians, however, are not willing to own that 
their scheme has any such tendency. Dr. Priestley appears to be 
more than a little hurt, at being represented by the bigots, (as he 
politely calls those who think ill of his principles,) as undermining 
Christianity; and intimates that, by their rigid attachment to cer- 
tain doctrines, some are forced into Infidelity, while others are sa- 
ved from it by his conciliating principles.* Many things to the 


* Here the late Mr. Robinson, of Cambridge, is brought in as an example ; 
who, as some think, in an excess of complaisance, told the Doctor, in a private 
letter, that, ‘‘ but for his friendly aid, he feared he should have gone from en- 
thusiasm to Deism.’’ Letters to Mr. Burn, Preface. To say nothing, whether 
the use Dr. Priestley made of this private letter was warrantable, and whether 
it would not have been full as modest to have forborne to publish to the world 
so high a compliment on himself; supposing not only the thing itself to have 
been strictly true, but that the conduct of Dr. Priestley was as strictly prop- 
er; what does it prove? Nothing, except that the region of Socinianism is 
so near to that of Deism, that, now «and then, an individual, who was on the 
high road to the one, has stopped short, and taken up with the other, 


we 
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game purpose, are advanced by Mr. Lindsey, in his Discourse ia. 
dressed 16 the Congregation at the Chapel in Essea-Street, Strand, on 
resigning the Pastoral Office among them. We are to accommodate 
our religion, it seems, to the notions and inclinations of Infidels ; 
and then they would condescend to receive it. This principle of 
accommodation has been already: noticed in Letter III. And it has 
been shown, from the example of the Popish Missionaries in China, 
_ to have no good tendency. To remove every stumbling-block 
out of the way of Infidels, would be to annihilate the gospel. Such 
attempts, also, suppose what is not true; That their not believing 
in Christianity, is owing to some fault in the system, as generally 
received, and not to the temper of their own minds. Faults there 
ate, no doubt: but if their hearts were right, they would search 
the scriptures for themselves, and form their own sentiments ac- 
cording to the best of their capacity. 

The near relation of the system of Socinians to that of Infi- 
dels, may be proved, from the agreement of their principles, their 
prejudices, their spirit, and their success. WER, 

First : There is an agreement in their eading principles. One 
of the most important principles. in the scheme of Infidelity, it is 
well known, iS THE SUFFICIENCY OF HUMAN REASON. This is the 
great bulwark of the cause, and the main ground en which its ad- 
vocates proceed in rejecting revelation. If the one, say they, 
be sufficient, the other is unnecessary. Whether the Socinians do 
not adopt the same principle, and follow hard after the Deists in 
its application too, we will now inquire. When Mr. Burn char- 
ged Dr. Priestley with making the reason of the individual the 
sole umpire in matters of faith,’ the Doctor denied the charge, 
and supposed that Mr. Burn must have been “ reading the writings 
of Bolingbroke, Hume, or Voltaire, and have imagined them to be- 
his :”? asif none but professed Infidels maintained that principle. 
This, however, is allowing it to be a principle pertaining to Infidel- 
ity ; and of such importance, it should seem, as to distinguish it 
from Christianity. If it should prove, therefore, that the same 
principle occupies a place, yea, and an equally important place, 
in the Socinian scheme, it will follow, that Socinianism and Deism 
must be nearly allied. But, Dr. Priestley, as was said, denies the 
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charge ; Mea tells us, thathe ‘has written a great deal to prove 
the insufficiency of human reason :’’ he also acouses Mr. Burn, of 
“ the grossest and most unfounded calumny,” in charging “such 2 a 
principle upon him.* ya's SERS PLT 

If what Mr. Burn alleges be “a gross and unfounded calumny,” 
it is rather extraordinary, that such a number of respectable wri- 
ters should have suggested the same thing. I suppose there has 
been scarcely a writer of any note among us, but who, if this be 
calumny, has calumniated the Socinians. If there be any credit 
due to Trinitarian authors, they certainly have hitherto understood. ; 
matters in a different light from that in which they are here repre- 
sented. They have supposed, whether rightly or not, that their’ 
opponents in general, do hold the very principle which Dr. Priest- 
ley so strongly disavows. 

But this is not all. ‘If what Mr. Burn allows be a gross and un- 
founded calumny, it is not more extraordinary, that Socinian wri- 
ters should calumniate themselves. Mr. Robinson, whom Dr. 
Priestley glories in as his convert, affirms much the same thing ; 
and that, in his History of Baptism, a work published after he had 
adopted the Socinian system. In answering an objection brought 
against the Baptists, as being enthusiasts, he asks, ‘“ Were Cas- 
telio, and Servetus, Socinus, and Crellius, enthusiasts? On the 
contrary, they are taxed with attributing too much to reason, ann 
THE SUFFICIENCY OF REASON IS THE SOU OF THEIR SYSTEM.’’* 
If the last member of this sentence be true, and Dr. Priestley 
has maintained the same principle as much as any of his pred- 
ecessors ; then is what Mr. Burn alleges true also, and no calum- 
ny. Further: If Mr. Robinson’s words be true, the system of 
a Socinus, and of a Bolingbroke, however they may differ in some 
particulars, cannot be very wide asunder. They may be two bod- 
ies ; but the difference cannot be very material, so long as those 
bodies are inhabited by one sou.. 

But was not Mr. Robinson mistaken ? has he not inadvertently 
granted that which ought not in justice to have been granted ? sup- 
pose this to be a fact, why might not the same construction have 


* Letters to Mr. Burn, Letier IV. 
* Page 47. 
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‘been put upon what is alleged by Mr. Burn, and other Trinitarian 
writers, instead of calling it by the hard name of “ gross and un- 
founded Calumny ?” If we sxy no worse of our opponents than 
they say of themselves, they can have no just grounds of com- 
plaint; at least, they should complain with less severity. 

Further : [f Mr. Robinson was mistaken, and if Dr. Priestley 
do really maintain the insufficiency of human reason in matters of 
religion ; it will follow, after all that he has pleaded in behalf of 
reason, that he is no better friend to it than other people. The 
Doctor often reminds his Calvinistic opponents of an old saying, 
that “No man is against reason, till reason is against him.” Old 
sayings, to be sure, prove much in ‘argument. This old saying, 
however, is very just, provided the term reason be understood of 
the real fitness of things. Dr. Priestley’s opponents are not against 
reason in this sense of the word ; but against setting up the reason 
of the individual as umpire in matters of faith : and this, we see, 
is no more than the Doctor himself disavows ; in that he supposes 
a principle of this kind is no where to be found, except in such 
writings as those of Bolingbroke, of Hume, or of Voltaire. He 
tells us, that he has ‘‘ written much to prove the insufficiency of 
human reason, and the necessity of divine revelation.”? He is then 
professedly against reason in the same sense as his opponents are; 
and the Deists might remind him of his ‘‘ old saying,’ with as 
much propriety as he reminds other people of it. Sy 

Once more : If Mr. Robinson was mistaken, and if his conces- 
sion be beyond the bounds of justice and propriety ; it will fol- 
low, that, notwithstanding what Dr. Priestley has said of saving 
him from Infidelity, he was not saved from it after all. Whether 
Mr. Robinson’s words convey a just idea of Socinianism, or not, 
they must be allowed to express what were his own ideas of it. 
Whatever, therefore, Dr. Priestley believes, he appears to have 
believed in the sufficiency of reason. But if none besides Infidels 
maintain that principle, it must follow, that Dr. Priestley’s glory- 
ing in Mr. Robinson is vain ; and that, so far from saving him from 
Infidelity, as he boasts, he was not saved from it ; but was the dis- 
ciple of a Bolingbroke, of a Hume or of a Voltaire, rather than of 
a Priestley. 
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But, after all, was Mr. Robinson indeed mistaken? Is not “ the 
sufficiency of reason the soul of the Socinian system?” It is true, 
Socinians do not openly plead, as do the Deists, that reason is so 
sufficient, as that revelation is unnecessary ; nor is it supposed, 
that Mr. Robinson meant to acknowledge that they did. But do 
they not constantly advance what amounts to the same thing? I do 
not know what publications Dr. Priestley refers to, when he speaks 
of having written a great deal to prove the ‘‘ insufficiency of hu- 
man reason, and the necessity of divine revelation :’’ but, if it be 
upon the same principles as those which he avows in his other 
productions, I do not see how he can have proved his point. Ac- 
cording to these principles, the sacred writers were as liable to err 
as other men, and, in some instances, actually did err ; producing 
‘‘lame accounts, improper quotations, and inconclusive reason- 
ings ;’’ and it is the province of reason, not only to judge of their 
credentials, but of the particular doctrines which they advance.* 
Now, this is not only ‘‘ making the reason of the individual the 
sole umpire in matters of faith,”’ but virtually rendering revelation 
unnecessary. Ifthe reason of the individual be to sit supreme 
judge, and insist that every doctrine which revelation proposes 
shall approve itself to ite dictates, or be rejected ; the necessity of 
the latter might as well be totally denied. If it be necessary, 
however, it is no otherwise, than as a French parliament used to 
be necessary to a French king ; not in order to dictate to His Ma- 
jesty, but to afford a sanction to his .resolutions ; or, at most, to 
tender him a little advice, in order to assist him in forming his 
judgment ; which advice, notwithstanding, he might receive or 
reject, as best suited his inclination. 

Dr. Priestley often suggests, that he makes no other use of hu- 
man reason, than all Protestants make against the Papists, when 
pleading against the doctrine of transubstantiation ; that is, where 
the literal sense of a text involves an absurdity, he so far allows the 
dictates of reason as to understand it figuratively. But this is not 
the case : for the question here does not at all respect the mean- 
ing of scripture, whether it should be understood literally or fig- 
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uratively ; but whether its allowed meaning ought to be accepted 
as truth, any further than it corresponds with our pre-conceived 
notions of what is reason ? According to the principles and char- 
ges above cited, it ought not ; and this is not only summoning 
revelation to the bar of our own understandings, but actually pass- 
ing sentence against it. 

The near affinity of Socinianism to Deism is so manifest, that it 
is in vain to disown it. Nobody supposes them to be entirely the 
same. One acknowledges Christ to be a true prophet ; the oth- 
er considers him as an impostor : but the denial of the proper in- 
spiration of the scriptures, with the receiving of some part of them 
as true, and the rejecting of other parts even of the same books, 
as ‘lame accounts, improper quotations, and inconclusive rea- 
sonings,”’ naturally lead to Deism. Deists themselves do not so 
reject the Bible as to disbelieve every historical event which is 
there recorded. They would not deny, I suppose, that there 
were such characters in the world as Abraham, Moses, and Jesus; 
and that some things which are written concerning each are true. 

In short, they take what they like best, as they would from any 
other ancient history, and rejectthe rest: and what does Dr. Priest- 
ley even pretend to, more? He does not reject so much as a 
Deist ; he admits various articles which the other denies: but 
the difference is only in degree. The relation between the first 
and leading principles of their respective systems is so near, that 
one spirit may be said to pervade them both ; or to use the image- 
ry of Mr. Robinson, one soul inhabits these different bodies. The 
opposition between faith and unbelief is so great in the scriptures, 
that no less than salvation is promised to the one, and damnation 
threatened to the other; but, if they were no further assunder 
than Socinianism and Deism, it is passing strange that their conse- 
quences should be so widely different. 

Another leading principle, common to Socinians and Deists, is 
the non-importance of principle itself, in order to the enioyment of 
the divine favour. Nothing is more common than for professed 
Infidels to exclaim against Christianity, on account of its render- 
ing the belief of the gospel necessary to salvation. Lord Shaftes- 
bury insinuates, that the heathen magistrates, in the first ages of 
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Christianity, might have been justly offended “ with a notion which 
treated them, and all men, as profane, impious, and damned, who 
entered not into particular modes of worship, of which there had 
been formerly so many thousand kinds instituted, all of them com- 
patible, and sociable, till that time.”* To the same purpose is 
what Mr. Paine advances ; who, | imagine, would make no pre- 
tence of friendship towards Christianity. ‘‘ If we suppose a large 
family of children,” says he, ‘“* who on any particular day, or par- 
ticular circumstance, made it a custom to present to their parents 
some token of their affection and gratitude, each of them would 
make a different offering, and, most probably, ina different mane 
ner. Some would pay their congratulations in themes, of verse or 
prose, by some little devices as their genius dictated, or according 
to what they thought would please ; and, perhaps, the least of all, 
not able to do any of those things, would ramble into the garden 
or the field, and gather what it thought the prettiest flower it could 
find, though, perhaps it might be but a simple weed. The parent 
would be more gratified by such a variety, than if the whole of 
them had acted on a concerted plan, and each had made exactly 
the sane offering.”’{ And this he applies, not merely to the diver- 
sified modes of worshipping God, which come within the limits of 
the divine command, but to the various ways in which mankind 
have, in all ages and nations, worshipped, or pretended to worship, 
adeity. The sentiment which this writer and all others of his 
stamp, wish to propagate, is, That, in all modes of religion, men 
may be very sincere ; and that, in being so, all are alike accep- 
table to God. This is infidelity undisguised. Yet this is no more 
than Dr. Priestley has advanced in his Differences in Religious 
Opinions, ‘‘ if we can be so happy,” he says, ‘‘as to believe, 
that all differences in modes of worship may be only the different 
methods by which different men (who are equally the offspring of 
God) are endeavouring to honour and obey theircommon parent, 
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our differences of opinion would have no tendency to lessen our 
mutual love and esteem.’’* 

Nor is Dr. Priestley the only writer of the party who unites 
with the author of The age of Reason, in maintaining that. it mat- 
ters not what religion we are of, if we be but sincere init, Dr. 
Toulmin has laboured to defend this notion, and to prove, from 
Acts x. 34, 35, and Rom. ii. 6, 10, 12, that it was maintained by 
Peter and Paul.t But, before he had pretended to palm it upon 
them, he should have made it evident, that Cornelius, when he 
feared God, and worked righteousness, and those Gentiles, when 
they are supposed to have worked good, and to be heirs of glory, 
honour, and peace, were each of them actually living in idolatry ; 
and, being sincere, that God was well pleased with it. It is no 
part of the question, whether Heathens may be saved : but wheth- 
er they may besavedin their Heathenism ; and whether Heathen- 
ism and Christianity be only different modes of worshipping our 
common Father, and alike acceptable to him ? 

Several other principles might be mentioned, in which Socini- 
ans and Deists are agreed, and in which the same objections that 
are made by the one, against Calvinism, are made, by the ether, 
against the holy scriptures. Do Socinians reject the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, because it represents God as a vindictive being? For the 
same reason, the scriptures themselves are rejected by the Deists. 
Are the former offended with Calvinism, on account of the doc- 
trines of atonement, and divine sovereignty? The latter are 
equally offended with the Bible for the same reasons. They 
know very well, that these doctrines are contained in the scrip- 
tures; but they dislike them, and reject the scriptures, partly on 
account ofthem. The sufficiency of repentance to secure the di- 
vine favour; the evil of sin consisting merely in its tendency to 
injure the creature ; all punishment being for the good of the 
offender. as well as for the public good; with various other 
principles which are opposed in these Letters in defence of Calvin- 
ism; are the same things, for substance, which those who have 
written against the Deists have had to encounter, when defending 
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revelation.* - It is a consolation to us to trace these likenesses: as 
it affords a presumption that our sentiments accord with the scrip- 
tures, being liable to the same objections. 

Socinian writers not only make the same objections to Calvin- 
ism, which Deists make to revelation, but, in some instances, 
have so far forgotten themselves, as to unite with the latter in 
pointing their objections against revelation itself. Steinbart and 
Semler, (as quoted in Letter XII.) have fallen foul upon the wri- 
ters of the Old and New Testament. ‘‘ Moses,”’ says the former, 
‘* according to the childish conceptions of the Jews in his days, 
paints God as agitated by violent affections ; partial to one people, 
and hating all other nations.”’ ‘ Peter,” says the latter, 2 Epis- 
tle 1. 21. “ speaks according to the conception of the Jews ; and 
the prophets may have delivered the offspring of their own brains 
as divine revelations.”’{ The infidelity of Socinians is frequently 
covered with.a very thin disguise ; but here the veil is entirely 
thrown off. One thing, however, is sufficiently evident : while 
they vent their antipathy against the holy scriptures in such inde- 
cent language, they betray a consciousness that the contents of 
that sacred volume are against them. 

The likeness of Socinianism to Deism will further appear, if we 
consider, Secondly, The similarity of their prejudices.. The pe- 
culiar prejudices of Deists are drawn, I think, with great justness, 
by Dr. Priestley himself. ‘‘ There is noclass or description of 
men,’’ he observes, ‘* but what are subject to peculiar prejudices; 
and every prejudice must operate as an obstacle to the reception 
of some truth. It isin vain for unbelievers to pretend to be free 
from prejudices, they may indeed be free from those of the 
vulgar ; but they have others, peculiar to themselves: and 
the very affectation of being free from vulgar prejudices, 
and of being wiser than the rest of mankind, must indispose 
them to the admission even of truth, ifit should happen to be with 
the common people. The suspicion, that the faith of the vulgar 
is superstitious and false, is, no doubt, often well-founded ; be- 
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cause they, of course, maintain the oldest opinions, while the spec- 
ulative part of mankind are making new discoveries in science. _ 
Yet we often find, that they who pride themselves on their being 
the farthest removed from superstition in some things, are the 
greatest dupes to it in others ; and it is not universally true, that 
all old opinions are false, and all new ones well-founded. An 
aversion to the creed of the vulgar may, therefore, mislead a man; 
and, from a fondness for singularity, he may be singularly in the 
wrong. * 

Let those who are best acquainted with Socinians judge, -wheth- 
er this address, with a very few alterations, be not equally adapt- 
ed to them, as to professed unbelievers. We know who they are, 
besides avowed Infidels, who affect to be ‘* emancipated from vui- 
gar prejudices and popular superstitions, and to embrace a rational 
system of faith.”’t It is very common with Socinian writers, as 
much as it is with Deists, to value themselves on being wiser than 
‘the rest of mankind, and to despise the judgment of plain Chris- 
tians, as being the judgment of the vulgar and the populace. It is 
true, Dr. Priestley has addressed Letters to the common people 
at Birmingham, and has complimented them with being ‘‘ capable 
of judging in matters of religion and government.’ However, it 
is no great compliment to Christians in general, of that descrip- 
tion, to suppose, as he frequently does, not only that the Trinita- 
rian system, but every other, was the invention of learned men in- 
different ages, and that the vulgar have always been led by their 
influence. ‘‘ The creed of the vulgar of the present day,’’ he 
observes, ‘‘ is to be considered not so much as their creed, for 
they were not the inventors of it, as that of the thinking and. in- 
quisitive in some former period. For those whom we distinguish 
by the appellation of the vulgar, are not those who introduce any 
new opinions, but those who receive them from others, of whose 
judgment they have been led to think highly.”+ On this princi- 
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ple, Dr. Priestley somewhere expresses his persuasion of the 
future prevalence of Unitarianism. He grants, that, at present, 
the body of common Christians are against it ; but, as the learned 
and the speculative are verging towards it, he supposes the other 
will, in time, follow them. What is this, but supposing them in- 
capable of forming religious sentiments for themselves ;- as if the 
Bible were to them a sealed book, and they had only to believe 
the system that happened to be in fashion, or, rather, to have been 
in fashion some years before they were born, and to dance after 
the pipe of learned men ? 

It is acknowledged, that, in matters of human science, common 
people, having no standard to judge by, are generally led by the 
learned ; but surely it is somewhat different in religion, where 
we have a standard ; and one, too, that is adapted to the under- 
standing of the simple. However, many people may be led impli- 
citly by others, yet there will always be a number of plain, intel- 
ligent, serious Christians, who will read the Bible, and judge for 
themselves ; and Christians of this description will always have a 
much greater influence even upon those who do not judge for 
themselves, than mere speculative men, whom the most ignorant 
cannot but perceive to be wanting in serious religion, and respect — 
to mankind ; and while this is the case, there is no great danger 
of the body of common Christians becoming Socinians. 

Thirdly : There is a bold, profane, and daring spirit, discov- 
ered in the writings of Infidels ; a spirit that fears not to speak of 
sacred things with the most indecent freedom. They love to 
speak of Christ with a sneer, calling him the carpenter’s son, the 
Galilean, or some such name, which, in their manner of express- 
ing it, conveys anidea of contempt. Though Socinians do not go 
such lengths as these, yet they follow hard after them in their 
profane and daring manner of speaking. Were it proper to re- 
fer to the speeches of private individuals, language might be pro- 
duced, very little inferior in contempt, to any of the foregoing 
modes of expression: and even some of those who have appear- 
ed as authors, have discovered asimilar temper. Besides the ex- 
amples of Engedin, Gagneius, Steinbart, and Semler, (as quoted 
in Letter XII.) the magnanimity which has been ascribed to Dr. 
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Priestley for censuring the Mosaic narrative of the fall of man, 
calling it ‘‘a LAME account,”’ is an instance of the same irreverent 
spirit. 

Fourthly : The alliance of Socinianism to Deism, may be infer- 
red from this, that the success of the one, bears a proportion to: 
that of the other, and resembles it in the most essential points. 
Socinians are continually boasting of their success, and of the 
great increase of their numbers; so also are the Deists, and } 
suppose with equal reason. The number of the latter has cer- 
tainly increased in the present century, in as great, if not a great- 
er proportion, than the former. The truth is, a spirit of infidel - 
ity is the main temptation of the present age, as a persecuting 
superstition was of ages past. This spirit has long gone forth 
into the world. | In different denominations of men it exists in dif- 
ferent degrees, and appears to be permitted to try them that dwell 
upon the earth. Great multitudes are carried away with it ; and 
no wonder : for it disguises itself under .a variety of specious 
names ; such as liberality, candour and charity ; by which it im- 
poses upon the unwary. It flatters human pride ; calls evil pro- 
pensity nature ; and gives loose to its dictates: and, in propor- 
tion as it prevails in the judgments, as well as in the hearts of men, 
it serves to abate the fears of death and judgment, and so makes 
them more cheerful than they otherwise would be. 

It is also worthy of notice, that the success of Socinianism and 
Deism has been among the same sort of people ; namely, men of 
a speculative turn of mind. Dr. Priestley somewhere observes, 
that ‘‘ learned men begin more and more to suspect the doctrine 
of the Trinity ;”’ and possibly it may be so. But then it might, 
with equal truth, be afirmed, that learned men begin more and 
more to suspect Christianity. Dr. Priestley himself acknowl- 
edges, that ‘among those who are called philosophers, the unbe- 
lievers are the crowd.’’* It is true, he flatters himself, that their 
numbers will diminish, and, that “ the evidences of Christianity 
will meet with a more impartial examination in the present day, 
than they have done in the last fifty years.”’ But this is mere con- 
jecture, such as has no foundation in fact. We may as well flat- 
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ter ourselves that Socinians will diminish: there is equal reason 
for the one as for the other. It is not impossible that the number of 
both may be diminished in some future time ; but when that. time 
shall come, it is not for us to say. 

It may be suggested, that it is a circumstance not much in fayour 
either of the doctrine of the Trinity, or of Christianity, that such 
a number of philosophers and learned men suspect them. But, 
unfavorable as this circumstance may appear to some, there are 
others who view itin a very different light. The late Mr. Rob- 
inson, of Cambridge, always contended, that common Christians 
were in a more favourable state for the discovery of religious 
trath, than either the rich or the learned. And Dr. Priestley not 
only admits, but accounts for it. ‘* Learned men,” he says, ‘‘ have 
prejudices peculiar to themselves ; and the very affectation of be- 
ing free from vulgar prejudices, and of being wiser than the rest 
of mankind, must indispose them to the admission even of truth, 
if it should happen to be with the common people.” If not many 
wise men after the flesh are found among the friends of Christian- 
ity, or of what we account its peculiar doctrines, is itany other 
“than what might have been alleged against the primitive church ? 
The things of God, in their times, were hid from the wise and pru- 
dent, and revealed unto babes, and that because it seemed good in 
his sight. 

Itis further worthy of notice, that the same disregard of reli- 
gion in general, which is allowed by our opponents to be favour- 
able to Socinianism, is equally favourable to Deism. Dr. Priestley 
describes unbelievers of a certain age amongst us, as “ having 
heard Christianity from their infancy, as having, in general, be- 
lieved it for some time, and as not coming to disbelieve it till they 
had tong disregarded it.”* A disregard of Christianity, then, pre- 
ceded their openly rejecting it, and embracing the scheme of In- 
fidelity. Now this is the very process of a great number of So- 
cinian converts, as both the Doctor and Mr. Belsham elsewhere 
acknowledge. It is by a disregard of all religion that men become 
Infidels ; and itis by the same means that others become Socinians 
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The foregoing observations may suffice to show the resemblance 
of Socinianism to Dei t remains for me to consider the ten- 
dency of the one to the 

Dr. Priestley seems to atlealt; that his scheme approaches near- 
er to that of unbelievers than ours; but then he disowns its having 
any tendency, on that account, to lead men to Infidelity. On the 
contrary, he retorts the charge upon his opponents, and asserts his 
own scheme to have an opposite effect. “ An enemy as I am con- 
sidered to Christianity, by some,” says he, “I have sa 
from that Infidelity into which the bigots are forcing t 
case of the late Mr. Robinson is here introduced as an exam- 
ple to confirm this assertion. The reasoning of Dr. Priestley, on 
this subject, resembles that of Archbishop Laud, on another. 
When accused of leaning to Popery, he denied the charge, and 
gave in a list of twenty-one persons, whom he had not merely saved 


from going over to that religion, but actually converted them from 
it to the Protestant faith.* Yet few thinking people imagine the 
principles of Laud to have been very unfriendly to Popery ; much 
less that they were adapted to save men from it. 

That Socinianism has a direct tendency to Deism, will appear 
from the following considerations. First: By giving up the plen- 
ary inspiration of the scriptures, and allowing them to be the pro- 
duction of fallible men, (of men, who, though too honest know- 
ingly to impose upon others, were, notwithstanding, so far under 
the influence of inattention, of prejudice, and of misinformation, as 
to be capable of being imposed upon themselves,) Socinians fur- 
nish Infidels with a handle for rejecting them. To give up the 
plenary inspiration of the scriptures, is to give them up as the 
word of God, and as binding upon the consciences of men: to which 
our opponents apparently have no objection. They are'seldom, 
if ever, known to warn mankind, that the rejection of the holy 
scriptures will endanger their eternal welfare. Nor can they do so, 
consistently with what they elsewhere plead for, that ‘all differ- 
ences in modes of worship, may be only different modes of endeav- 
ouring to honour and obey our common Parent”? Under the pre- 
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tence of appealing to the reason of unbelievers, they: neglect to 
address themselves to their hearts and « iences. If the cause 
of Infidelity lie in the want of evidence, or if those who leaned 
towards it were ingenious and disinterested inquirers after truth, 
solemn warnings might be less necessary. But, if it lie in the tem- 
per of their hearts, which blinds their minds to the most convin- 
cing proofs, their hearts and consciences must be addressed, as well 
as their understandings. The sacred writers and preachers al- 
ways proceeded upon this principle. This only will account for 
such language as the following: The blindness of their Hrarr.— 
Lest they should understand with their ueart, and be converted.— 
Rerenr and believe the gospel.—If God, peradventure, will give 
them REPENTANCE to the acknowledging of the truth. This was 
the method of John the Baptist, of Christ, and his apostles, in 
. their addresses to unbelievers : and whatever addresses are made 
to Infidels, whether Jews’ or Deists, in which the siz of unbelief 
and the danger of persisting in it, are not insisted on, they will 
tend to-harden them in Infidelity, rather than to recover them out 
of it. Dr. Priestley, in effect, acknowledges, that the cause of 
Infidelity lies in the temper of the heart ; and yet, when he ad- 
dresses himself to Infidels, he seems to consider them as merely in 
want of evidence, and fosters in them an idea of their security, 
notwithstanding their rejection of the gospel. This is manifestly 
the tendency of his Letters to the Philosophers and Politicians of 


France. 

Dr. Priestley acknowledges, that men seldom reject Christianity 
in theory, till they have long disregarded it in practice.* ‘That is, 
they seldom believe:it to be false, without their hearts being fully 
inclined to have it so. Let us then consider a character of this 
description, in his examination of Christianity. He has long dis- 
regarded the practice of it, and begins now to hesitate about its 
truth. Ifhe read a defence of it upon our principles, be will find 
the authority of heaven vindicated ; his own sceptical spirit con- 
demned; and is warned that he fall not upon a rock that will | 
prove his eternal ruin. He throws it aside in resentment ; calls” 
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the writer a bigot ; and considers the warning given him, as an 
insult to his dignity. Still, however, there is a sting left behind, 
which he knows not how to extract ; a something which says 
within him, How, if zt should be true? He takes up a defence of 
Christianity upon Socinian principles ; suppose Dr. Priestley’s 
Letters to the Philosophers and Politicians of France. He is now 
brought toa better humour. Here is no threatening ; no immi- 
nent danger. The sting is extracted. The reasoning, in many 
parts, is plausible ; but, having long wished to disbelieve Chris- 
tianity, it makes little or no impression upon him ; especially as it 
seems to be of no great consequence if he doso. It is only 
rejecting that entirely, which professed Christians reject in part. 
It is only throwing off the testimony and opinions of fallible men. 
What will be his next step, is not very difficult to conjecture. 

By allowing part of the Gospels to be spurious, Socinian writers 
enable the Jews to ask, with an air of triumph, ‘‘ How are we 
sure that the remainder is authentic?”’* We are often told, that 
the Jews can never embrace what is called orthodox Christianity, 
because of its inconsistency with one of the first principles of their 
religion, the unity of God. We do not ask them, however, to give 
up the unity of God. On the contrary, we are fully persuaded, 
that our principles are entirely consistent with it. But this is 
more than our opponents can say, with regard to the inspiration of 
the scriptures; a principle as sacred, and as important with the 
Jews, as the unity of God itself. Were they to embrace Dr- 
Priestley’s notions of Christianity, they must give up this princi- 
ple, and consider their own sacred writings in a much meaner 
light than they at present do. They have no conception of the 
Old Testament being a mere, ‘authentic history of past transac- 
tions ;”? but profess to receive it as the very word of God ; the 
infallible rule of faith and practice. Whenever they shall receive 
the New Testament, there is reason to conclude it will be under 
the same character, and for the same purposes. While they con- 
sider their own scriptures as divinely inspired, and hear professed 
Christians acknowledge, that “ part of their Gospels is spurious ;”” 
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they will be tempted to look down upon Christianity with scorn, 
and so be hardened in their infidelity. , 

Secondly : If the sacred writings be not received for the pur- 
poses for which they were professedly given, and for which they 
were actually appealed to by Christ and his apostles, they are 
in effect, rejected ; and those who pretend to embrace them for 
other purposes, will themselves be found to have passed the boun- 
daries of Christianity, and to be walking in the paths of Infidelity. 
We have seen, in Letter XII. that the scriptures profess to be the 
word of God, and the rule of faith and practice. Now, if any man 
believe in revelation, he must receive it as being what it professes 
to be and for all the purposes for which it professes to have been 
written. The Monthly Review suggests, that “ the scriptures 
were never designed to settle disputed theories, or to decide spec- 
ulative, controverted questions, even in religion and morality.’’* 
But, if so, what must we think of their assuming to be the rule 
of faith and practice ? what must we think of Christ and his apos- 
tles, who appealed to them for the truth of their doctrines and the 
goodness oftheir precepts ? On the principles of our opponents, they 
must have been either weak or wicked. Ifthey considered them as 
the standard of faith and practice, they must have been weak : if they 
did not, and yet appealed to them as a decisive test, they were cer- 
tainly wicked. In either case, their testimony is unworthy of regard; 
which is downright Infidelity. 

Thirdly : By the degrading notions which Socinians entertain of 
the person of Christ,-they do what in them lies to lessen the sin of 
rejecting him; and afford the adversaries of the gospel a ground 
for accusing him of presumption ; which must necessarily harden 
them in unbelief. The Jews consider their nation, according to 
the sentimentss of orthodox Christians, as lying under the charge 
of * crucifying the Lorp and Saviour of the world ; but, accord- 
ing to those of Dr. Priestley, as only having crucified “a prophet, 
that was sent to them in the first instance.’ Such a considera- 
tion diminishes the degree of their guilt; tends to render them 
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more indifferent ; and, conquently, must harden i 
By considering our Lord as wie: a Socinians also fur- 
nish the Jews with the charge of pr tion ; a weighty objec- 
tion, indeed, anita his Me ship! ‘He preached himself,” 

gays Mr. Levi, ‘‘ as the Lig ight 0 ‘the world ; which is ; instance 
not to be paralleled sinsaniec for the duty of a prophet con- 
sisted in his delivery of God’s word or message to the people ; not 


in presumeig ont gage himself. ee with the — 


same example in John xiv. 6 where Jesus es himself, as the 
way, the truth, and the life » From all which he « concludes, se Et 


is manifest that he was not. eee ee as a prophet ; see- 
nt 


ing he was so d ent in th wcter of a prophet.’’* 
How Dr. Paice pours principles, $ vill be able to answer 
this reasoning, I cannot tell. Though he has written a reply to 
Mr. Levi, 1 observe he has passed over this part of the subject 
very lightly offered nothing that sufficiently accounts for our 
Lord’s preaching himself as the light of the world, the way, the truth, 
and the life, upon the supposition of his being merely a prophet. 
Fourthly ; The progress which Socinianism has made, has gen- 
erally been towards Infidelity. The ancient Socinians, though 
they went great lengths, are, nevertheless, far outdone by the 
moderns. If we look over the Racovian Catechism, printed at 


Amsterdam in 1652, we shall find such sentiments as the follow- 


ing. ‘* No suspicion can possibly creep into the mind concerning 
those authors, (the sacred writers,) as if they had not had exact 
cognizance of the things which they described; in that some 
of them were eye and ear-witnesses of the things which they set 
down, and the others were fully and accurately informed by them 
concerning the same. It is altogether incredible, that God, whose 
goodness and providence are immense, hath suffered those wri- 
tings wherein he hath proposed his will, and the way to eternal 
life, and which, through the succession of so many ages, have, by 
all the godly, been received and approved as such, to be any 
ways corrupted.”’t I need not go about to prove, that these sen- 


* Mr. David Levi’s Letters to Dr. Priestley, p. 24. 


+Racovian Catechism, p. 3. 4. 
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timents are betrayed into the hands of Infidels by modern Socin- 
ians. Dr. Priestley, (as we have seen in Letter XII.) supposes 
the sacred writers to have written upon subjects “to which 
they had not given much attention, and concerning which they 
had not the means of exact information,” and, in such cases, 
considered himself at liberty to disregard their productions. In- 
stead of maintaining that the sacred writings, cannot have been 


seorrupted gimpdenms Socinians are continually labouring to prove 
that they areso. ee. 


Some, who are better acquainted with Socinians oa Deists, than 
I profess to be, have observed, that it is very common for those 
who go over to Infidelity, to pass through Socinianism, in their 
way. If this be the case, it is no more than may be expected 
according to the natural course of things. It is not common I 
believe, for persons who go over to Socinianism, to go directly 
from Calvinism, but through one or other of the different stages of 
Arminianism, or Arianism, or both. Dr. Priestley was once, as 
he himself informs us, “ a Calvinist, and that of the Meh 
Afterwards,”’ he adds, ‘* he became a High Arian, next a Low 
Arian, and then a Socinian, and then, ina little time, a Socinian of 
the lowest kind, in which Christ is considered as a mere man, the 
son of Joseph and Mary, and, naturally, as fallible and peccable as 
Moses, or any other prophet :’’ to which he might have added, 
and in which the plenary inspiration of the scriptures is given up.* 
The Doctor also informs us, that he ‘‘ does not know when his 
creed will be fixed.”’} . And yet he tells us, in his volume of Ser- 
mons, (page 95,) that “ Unitarians are not apt to entertain any 
doubt of the truth of their principles.”’ But this, I suppose, is to 
be understood of their principles only in one point of view ; name- 
ly, as they are opposed to what is commonly called orthodoxy : 
for as they are opposed to Infidelity, they are apt to entertain doubts 
concerning them, as much, and perhaps more than any other men; 
and, in that line of improvement, to hold themselves open to the 
reception of greater and greater illuminations. It is in this direc- 


*J,etters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part II. pp. 383—35. 


+ Defence of Unitarianism, for 1787, p. 111. 
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1 hitherto : and should 
farther, is i. 


tion that Dr. Priestley has generall 
he, before he fixes his creed, go 0 
doubt where that degree will land hir hould it 

shores of downright Infidelity, it can afford no ek nt 
surprise to the Christian world, than that of an Arian becoming a 
Socinian, ora Deist an Atheist. 

By the following extract from a letter, which I received from a 
gentleman of candour and veracity, and extensive acquaintance in 
the literary world, it appears, that several of the most eminent 
characters amongst professed unbelievers in the present age, were 
but a few years ago, in the scheme of Socinus: “I think I may 
say, without exaggeration, that, of my acquaintance, the greater 
part of literary men who have become Unitarians, are either scep- 
hi tending that way. I could instance in ; ; 
-, , and many others. About four months 
a pretty long conversation with one of the above gentle- 
1s intelligent as any manI know,) on this subject. He 
ded me of aconversation that had passed betwixt us about a 
_ year am half before, » in which I had observed, there was a near 

affinity between | Unitarianism and Deism; and told me, he was 
then rather surprised T should suppose so, but that now he was, 
completely of that opinion ; ; and that from very extensive observa- 
tions, there was nothing he was more certainof, than-that the one led 
to the other. He remarked how much Dr. Priestley was mistaken, 
in supposing he could, by cashiering orthodoxy, form what he cal- 
Jed Rational Christians ; for that, after following him thus far, they 


would be almost sure to carry their speculations to a still greater 
extent. All the professed unbelievers I have met with, rejoice in 
the spread of Unitarianism, as favourable to their views:”’ 

Christian brethren, permit me to request, that the subject may 
he seriously considered. Whether the foregoing positions be suf- 
ficiently proved, it becomes not me to decide. A reflection or 
two, however may be offered, upon the supposition that they are 
so; and with these I shall conclude. 

First: Ifthat system which embraces the deity and atonément 
of Christ, with other correspondent doctrines, be friendly to a life 
of sobriety, righteousness, and godliness ; it must be of God, and it 
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becomes us to abide by it; not because it is the doctrine of Calvin, 
or of any other man that a 
which we have receivet Christ and his apostles; wherein we 
stand, and by which Pe ebined. 

Secondly: If that system of religion which rejects the deity and 


was uninspired, but as being the gospel 


atonement of Christ, with other correspendent doctrines, be un- 
friendly to the conversion of sinners to a life of holiness, and of pro- 
fessed unbelievers, to faith in Christ; if it be a system which irrelig- 
ious men are the first, and serious Christians the last to embrace; if it 
be found to relax the obligations to virtuous affection and behaviour, 
by relaxing the great standard of virtue itself; if it promote nei- 
ther love to God under his own true character, nor benevolence 
to men, as it is exemplified in the spirit of Christ and his apostles ; 


truth; if it be inconsistent with ardent love to Christ, and vene 
for the holy scriptures ; if the happiness which it promotes | 
variance with the joys of the gospel: and, finally, if it diminish the 
motives to gratitude, obedience, and heavenly mindedness, and 
have a natural tendency to Infidelity ; it must be an immoral sys- 
tem, and consequently not of God. It is not the gospel of Christ, 
but another gospel. Those who preach it, preach another Jesus, 
whom the apostles did not preach; and those who receive it, 
receive another spirit, which they never imbibed. It is not the 
light which cometh from above, but a cloud of darkness that hath 
arisen from beneath, tending to eclipse it. It 1s not the high way 
of truth, which is a way of holiness ; but a bye-path of error, 
which misleads the unwary traveller ; and of which, as we value 
our immortal interests, it becomes us to beware. We need not be 
afraid of evidence, or of free inquiry. For if irreligious men- 
be the first, and serious Christians be the last, who embrace 
the Socinian system; it is easy to perceive, that the avenues 
which lead to it are not, as its abettors would persuade you to 
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On the first appearance of the foregoing Letters, in 1793, some 
of the most respectable characters amongst the Socinians, and 
who have since affected to treat them with contempt, acknowl- 
edged that they were ‘‘ well worthy of their attention.” No an- 
swer, however, appeared to them till 1796, when Dr. Toulmin 
published his Practical Efficacy of the Unitarian Doctrine, and 
Mr. Kentish his sermon, on the moral Tendency of the Genuine 
Christian Doctrine. 'To these publications, a reply was grey 
in 1797, entitled, Soctniantsin Indefensible, on the ground of its 
Moral Tendency. Mr. Kentish wrote again, and Dr. Toulmin 
has lately published a ‘second edition of his piece, with large ad- 
ditions. I hadno inclination to add any thing in reply to Mr. Ken- 
tish, being well satisfied that the public should judge from t 

evidence that was before them. And as to Dr. Toulmin, his 
second edition is, like his first, full of irrelative matter. 

Having been charged with shifting the ground of the argument 
and begging the question, this writer labours to persuade his rea- 
ders that he has done neither. ‘He did not intend,” he says, 


‘*nor profess, to give a full and minute answer to Mr. Fuller’s 
tract. He meant not much more than to take an occasion from that 
publication, to bring the general question, namely the practical 
efficacy of the Unitarian doctrine, to the test of scriptural facts.”’* 
This is acknowledging, that if he had professed to give a proper 
answer to the work, he would have been obliged by the laws of 
just reasoning, to keep to the ground of his opponent. But in- 
tending only to write a piece that should bear some allusion to it, 

he considered himself a liberty to choose his own ground. But 
if this were his intention, Why did he profess, at his outset, to 
‘Center the lists’” with me; and to comprehend in his performance 

‘*the main point to which a reply to my Letters need be direc- 
ted?” If this be not professing to answer a work, nothing is. 

* Practical Efficacy. p. 133. Second Edition, 
Vor. Il. 30 
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The design of Mr. Toulmin seems to have been very complex, 
and his account of it has much the appearance of the evasion. 
He did not intend to give a full and minute answer: did he mean 
to give any answer ; oronly to write a piece which might pass for 
an answer? He meant not much more than thus andthus: Did he 
mean any more ? If he did, he ought to have kept to the proper 
ground of reasoning ; or, if he thought it unfair, to have proved 
it so. 

But he had aright, he says, to choose the ground of his argument, 
as wellasI. Doubtless, if he had chosen to write upon any sub- 
ject, without professing to answer another, or wishing his perform- 
ance to pass for an answer, he had: but if at the outset, he pro- 
pose to ‘‘ enter the lists” with an opponent, and to comprehend 
‘¢ all that to which a reply to his performance need be directed,” 
rwise. If aChristian divine wish to write in favour of 
ity, he is at liberty to choose his ground. He may fix 
as Bist op Newton has, on the argument from prophecy. But if a 
Deist come after him, professing to ‘‘ enter the list,” with him, 
and to comprehend in his performance “ all that to which a reply 
to the work of his opponent need be directed,” he is obliged by 
the rules of just reasoning, either to examine the arguments of 
his adversary, or attempt to overturn the principle on which they 
rest. If, instead of trying the truth of the Christian religion by 
the fulfilment of prophecy, he were to fill up his pages by argu- 
ing on the improbability of miracles, or the sufficiency of the light 
of nature. What would Dr. Toulmin say to him ? And if, in order 
to excuse himself, he should allege, that he did not intend, nor 
profess, to give a full and minute answer to his antagonist ; that he 
meant not muck more than to take an occasion from his publica- 
tion, to bring forward the general question between Christians and 
Deists, on the necessity of adivine revelation, might he not bet- 
ter have held his peace ? Must not judicious persons, even amongst 
his friends, clearly perceive that he has betrayed the cause ; and, 
whether they choose to acknowledge it, or not, be fully convinced 
that if he did not wish to answer the work, he should have let it 
alone; or if the ground of argument were unfair, he should, have 
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proved it so, and not have set up another, which had no relation 
to it? 

Thus it is, that Dr. Toulmin has shifted the ground of the argu- 
ment: and what is that ground to which he gives the preference ? 
He wished, it seems, to try ‘‘the practical efficacy of the Unita- 
rian doctrine, by the test of scriptural fact.”” Are those facts, then, 
a proper medium for such atrial? I have been used to think, that 
every tree was to be tried by its own fruits, and not by those of 
another. Scriptural facts, suchas those which Dr. Toulmin al- 
leges, afford a proper test of the practical efficacy of scripture 
doctrines; and, if brought against the cause of Infidelity, would be 
in point. But there is no questionin this case, whether scripture 
truth be of a practical nature, but wherein it consists? The facts 
to which Dr. Toulmin wishes to draw the reader’s attention, prove 
nothing in favor of Unitarianism or Trinitarianism: for, before 
they can be brought to bear, the work of proof must be accom- 
plished by other means. An attempt to establish the practical ef- 
ficacy of modern Unitarianism by scriptural facts, is like producing 
the fruits of Palestine, in order to ascertain the soil of Taunton. 

Dr. Toulmin complained of my animadverting upon particular 
passages in the writings of Unitarians, and suggested that I ought 
rather to have applied my arguments to the general, the fundamen- — 
tal principles of their system; ‘That there is one God, the Fa- 
ther, and one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Je- 
sus.”” To this it was answered, “ The unity of God, and the hu- 
manity of Christ, then, it seems, are the principles which I ought 
to have attacked; that is, I ought to have attacked principles which 
I profess to believe, and not those which I profess to disbelieve.” 
. — But,” says Dr. T. in reply, ‘* does he receive these priciples 
in the pure and simple form in which Unitarians embrace them ?”’* 

The Doctor ought to have expressed his fundamental principles 
in his own words, and not in those of scripture. Every controver- 
sial writer, who does not wish to beg the question, will do so. He 
ought to have said, Mr. Fuller, instea 4 of animadverting upon par- 
ticular passages in the writings of Unitarians, should have attacked 


* Page 81. Note, 
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their first principles ; That God is one person, and that Christ is 
merely aman. This had been fair and open: and had the objec- 
tion been made in this form, I might have replied to this effect: — 
My object was not to attack particular principles, so much as the 
general tendency of their religion, taken in the gross ; and the pas- 
sages on which I animadverted, chiefly related to this view of the 
subject. Yet, in the course of the work, I have certainly attempt- 
ed to prove the divinity of Christ; and whatever goes to establish 
this doctrine, goes to demolish those leading principles which, it 
is said, I ought to have attacked ; for, if Christ be God, he cannot 
be merely a man, and there must be more than one person in ihe 
Godhead. But, not contented with expressing his leading princi- 
ples in his own words, Dr. Toulmin chooses scripture language for 
the purpose. This, I contended, was begging the question; or, 
taking it for granted, that the terms one God, in scripture, mean 
one person, and that Christ’s being called a man, denotes that he 
was merely aman. To show the impropriety of this proceeding, 
I alleged, that I believed both the unity of God, and the hum 
of Christ ; and, therefore, ought net to be expected to oppose 
either of them. ‘ But does he receive these principles,” says Dr. 
T. “in the pure and simple form in which Unitarians. embrace 
them ?”? What is this but saying, that I do not admit the Socinian 
gloss upon the Apostle’s words? Dr. Toulmin may contend, that 
the scriptures express his sentiments so plainly as to need no 
gloss; but a gloss it manifestly is. He may call ita pure and sim- 
ple form, or what he pleases; but nothing is meant by it beyond a 
gloss, nor proved, except the prevalence of his easy-besetting sin, 
that of begging the question. 

To show, in a still stronger light, the unfairness of a controver- 
sial writer’s attempting to shroud his opinions under the phraseol- 
ogy of scripture, [ supposed it to have been done by a Calvinist, 
and asked what Dr. Toulmin would say to it in that case ? I could 
say for example, There is a Father, a Son, and a Holy Spirit, in 
whose name we are baptised. The Word was God.—Christ died for 
our sins, according to the scriptures; and could require Socinians not 
to animadvert upon particular passages in Calvinistic writers, but 
on these our leading principles. Would they admit, or ought they 
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to be expected to admit of these, as our leading principles? No: 
Dr. Toulmin has given proof that he does not, and has thereby 
justified me in refusing to admit the same thing on his side of the 
question. He will not allow that our leading principles are ex- 
pressed by these passages of scripture; because they say nothing 
of the Father, Son, and Spirit being one God, nor of a sameness of 
essence, &c. &c.* Very well: neither do I allow, that his lead 

ing principles are expressed by the passages he has produced ; 
for they say nothing of God’s being one person, or of Christ’s 
being merely a man. If the scriptures which I alleged, express my 
sentiments as fully as the passages he has produced express his, 
that is sufficient. My object was not to join issue in endeavoring 
to prove that my sentiments were expressly and fully contained in 
scripture-language; but to show the futility of such pretences on 
either side. So far from “affecting to show, that the first princi 

ples of the Calvinists are to be expressed in the words of scrip- 
ture,” it was manifestly my design to show, that the practice of 
so expressing them in controversy, was objectionable, in that it 
takes for granted that which requires to be proved. 

It is true, as Pr. Toulmin says, that, if he, or any other person, 
were to offer to subscribe the passages which I have produced, as 
exhibiting a creed tantamount to ours, we should demur to admit 
itin this view. But this, instead of overturning my reasoning, 
confirms it, and cuts the throat of his own argument : for it is no 
less true, that, if I, or any other person, were to offer to subscribe 
the passages produced by him, as exhibiting a creed tantamount to 
his, he would demur to admit it in this view. Nay, more : in his 
case, it is beyond supposition. I have actually offered to subscribe 
the Apostle’s words, and he has actually refused to admit my sub- 
scription ; alleging that Ido not receive them inthat pure and 
simple form in which Unitarians embrace them. According to his 
own reasoning, therefore, the words of the Apostle, by which he 
would express his leading principles, do not contain the whole of 
them, and he must have failed in his attempt to express them in 
scripture-language ; and, consequently, the ‘‘ boasted superiori- 
ty” of his scheme, even in this respect, is without foundation. 


Pages 5, 6. Note. 
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If we can believe Dr. Toulmin, however, the scriptures not 
only expressly declare God to be one, but one person. ‘ This 


simple idea of God. that he is one single person,” says he, from 


Mr. Lindsey, “ literally pervades every passage of the sacred 
volumes.” To this 1 have answered, among other things, << It 
might have served a better purpose, if, instead of this general as- 
sertion, these gentlemen had pointed us to a single instance in 
which the unity of God is literally declared to be personal.” And 
what has Dr. Toulmin said in reply ? “* The appeal, one would 
think, might be made to Mr. Fuller’s own good sense. What can 
be more decisive instances of this, than the many passages in 
which the, singular personal pronouns, and their correlates, are 
used concerning the Supreme Being ; as, I, me, my, mine, &e.’ 

Whatever may be thought of my good sense, or of that of my op- 
ponent, I appeal to good sense itself, whether he have made good 
his assertion. To say nothing of his reducing it from every pas- 
Sage to many passages, which probably strikes out ninety-nine 
passages out of a hundred in the sacred volumes ; if the singular 
personal pronouns be a literal declaration, that God is one person, 
the plural personal pronouns, Let us make man in our image, &c, 
must equally be a literal declaration, that he is more than one. 
The singular personal pronouns also, which are frequently applied 
to the Holy Spirit,{ contain a decisive proof, yea, a literal decla- 
ration of his personality ; and which inevitably draws after it the 


doctrine of the Trinity. 
Dr. Toulmin has said much about judging the heart: (pp. 95— 


101, Note :) but his objection does not seem to lie against judging, 
so much as judging Unitarians. If I affirm, what the scriptures 
uniformly teach, { That a false and immoral system has its origin 
not in simple mistake, but in disaffection to God,§ this is highly 
presumptuous ; this is judging the heart: but, if Dr. Toulmin 


* Page 85, Note. + John xiv. 26. xv. 26. xvi. 7—15. 1 Cot. xii. 11. 
{1 Thess. ii. 10,11. 2 Pet. iid. 1Johniv.6. Jude 4. 


§ The reader will recollect, that what is affirmed at the close of the Letters 
ismerely hypothetical, and rests upon the supposition of Socinianism being 
what I had attempted to prove it, a false and immoral system. 
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pronounce my mode of arguing to be ‘* savouring of spleen and 
ill-nature, and evidently designed to fix an opprobrium and dis- 
grace,” (p. 134.) the case is altered. 

Itis right to judge of the disposition of the heart by ‘ overt 
acts ;” that is, by words and deeds : but, where this judgment is 
directed against Unitarians, it is not right, after all ; for it is pos- 
sible we may judge uncandidly and unjustly! It is right for Dr. 
T. to disregard the profession of his opponent, when he declares 
his belief in the unity of God and the humanity of Christ, and ex- 
presses that beliefin the words of scripture, because he does not 
“¢ receive these principles in the pure and simple form in which 
Unitarians embrace them.” But, if we disregard their professions, 
and require any thing more than a declaration of their faith in the 
words of scripture, we set up ‘* our gospel, or the gospel accord- 
ing to our views of it ; and act contrary to our professed princi- 
ples as Protestants, as Dissenters,and as Baptists. - 

When our creed and: worship are such, that they cannot con- 
scientiously join them, they have a right to separate from us; 
otherwise they could not “ keep the commandments of Jesus pure 
and undefiled :” but, whatever be their creed, or the tenor of 
their conversation, or prayers, we have no right to refuse com- 
munion with them. 

If we do not model our professions, preaching, and worship, so as 
to give no offence to an individual of their principles, we ‘ assume. 
a power which no Christian, or body of Christians possesses :”’ 
yet they do not model their professions, preaching, or worship, so 
as to give no offence to us; neither do we desire they should. They 
do not confine themselves to the words of scripture; nor is it ne- 
cessary they should. They inquire, whether our professions ac 
cord with the meaning of scripture ; and we claim to do the same. 
The reason why Dr. T. will not allow of this and other claims, 
must, I should think, be this: Their views of the gospel are ‘pure 
and simple.” and ours are corrupt. Thus it is, reader, that he 
goes about to prove, that he does not ‘‘take for granted the princi- 
ples on which he argues,” and that ‘‘ he assumes nothing!” If Dr. 
T. can persuade himself and his friends, that he has not shifted the 
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ground of the argument, has not assumed what he dara have pro- 
ved, and, in short, has not tacitly acknowledged Socinianism to be 
indefensible on the ground of its moral tendency, they are welcome 
to all the consolation such a persuasion will afford them. 

All-1 shall add will be, a brief defence of the principle on which 
the foregoing Letters are written. To undermine this, is a point 
at which all my opponents have aimed. . The practical efficacy of 
doctrine, in the present age, is a subject, it seems, which ought not 
to be discussed, as the test of its being true. They are, to'a man, 
however, against it: a pretty clear evidence this, that it does not 
speak good concerning them. 

Mr. Belsham, in his Review of Mr. Wilberforce, glancing at The 
Systems Compared, says, ‘‘ The amount of it is; We Calvinists, being 
much better Christians than you Socinians, our doctrines must, of 
course, be true.” The Unitarians,” he adds, ‘* will not trespass 
upon the holy ground. We haveslearned, that not he who commend- 
eth himself is approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. And be it 
known to Mr. Wilberforce, and to all who, like him, are disposed 
to condemn their brethren unheard, that, if the Unitarians were in- 
clined to boast, they have whereofto glory. And, if they took 
pleasure in exposing the faults of their orthodox brethren, they like- 
wise have tales to unfold, which would reflect little credit on the 
parties, or on their principles. But of such mutual reproaches 
there would be no end.’”’* 

Dr. Toulmin alleges, that ‘It is a mode of arguing very unfa- 
vourable to candour and fair discussion, savouring of spleen and ill- 
nature, principally calculated to misrepresent and irritate, and evi- 
dently designed to fix an opprobrium and disgrace ; that, when our 
Saviour cautioned ‘his followers to beware of false prophets, who 
should be known by their fruits, he meant not persons who would 
teach false doctrine, and whose lives would accord with it; but per- 
sons of insincere character, whose doctrine might, nevertheless, be 
true; and that his brethren have not reasoned against Calvinism 
from the immoral lives of Calvinists, but merely from the immoral 
tendency of their principles.t 


* Pages 267, 268, 274. + Pages 134, 148, 154. 
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If the mode Pivvvins pursued in the foregoing Letters be liable 
to all these objections, it is rather singular, that it should not have 
been objected to, till it was pointed against Socinianism. If it can 
be shown to be a mode of arguing consonant to the directions given 
by our Saviour, and actually used by the Apostles, the Fathers, the 
Reformers, the Puritans, and even by our opponents themselves, 
their objecting to it in this instance will prove nothing, except it be 
the weakness of their cause. 

Our Saviour warned his followers to beware of false prophets, 
and gave this direction concerning them: Ye shall know them by 
their fruits.* This direction, founded in self-evident truth, and 
enforced by the Head of the Christian church, appeared to me to 
furnish a proper criterion by which to judge of the claims, if not of 
every particular opinion, yet of every system of opinions pretending 
to divine authority. 

Mr. Kentish admitted, that ‘‘ The effects produced by a doctrine 
was a proper criterion of its value, but not of its truth.”? But the 
value of a doctrine implies its truth. Falsehood is of no value: 
whatever proves a doctrine valuable, therefore, must prove it to 
be true. 

Mr. Kentish further objects: ‘‘ This celebrated saying of our 
Saviour is proposed as a test of character, and not as a crite- 
rion of opinion.” To the same purpose Dr. Toulmin alleges, 
that ‘This is a rule given to judge, not concerning principles 
but men; not concerning the sentiments promulgated by therm, 
but concerning their own characters and pretensions. The persons 
here pointed at are hypocrites and false prophets ; such as would 
falsely pretend a commission from God. Their pretensions might 
be blended with a true doctrine ; but their claims were founded in 
dissimulation. They would be discovered by their covetousness, 
love of gain, and lasciviousness.” p, 148. 

These writers are, in general, exceedingly averse from judging 
men, considering it as uncandid and presumptuous, and plead for 
confining all judgment to things; but, in this case, things them- 
selves seem to be in danger; and therefore men are left to shift for 
themselves, 


* Matt. vii. 15— 20, 
Von. IL. 31 
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According to this exposition, it is the duty of Christians, when 
ministers discover an avaricious and ambitious disposition, though 
sound in doctrine, and in time past apparently humble and pious, 
to set them down as hypocrites. And this is more candid, it seems, 
and savours less of spleen and ill-nature, than drawing an unfavour- 
able conclusion of their doctrinal principles. 

But waving this: The saying of our Saviour is given as a test of 
false prophets, or teachers ; an epithet never bestowed, I believe, 
on men whose doctrine was true. That false prophets and teachers 
were men of bad character, I admit, though that character was not 
always apparent :* but that they are ever so denominated on ac- 
count of their character, as distinct from their doctrine, does not 
appear. When any thing is said of their doctrine, it is invariably 
described as false. If any man shall say unto you, lo here, is Christ, 
or lo there, BELIEVE HIM NOT: for false Christs, and FALSE. PROPH- 
ers, bearing witness in their favour, shall arise.—There were FALSE 
PROPHETS among the people, even as there shall be FALSE TEACHERS 
among you who privily shall bring in DAMNABLE HERESIES, even DE- 
NYING THE LORD THAT BOUGHT THEM, and bring upon themselves 


_ swift destruction.—Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spir- 


its, whether they be of God: because many FALSE PROPHETS are gone 
out into the world.—Every spirit that CONFESSETH NOT THAT JESUS 
CHRIST IS COME IN THE FLESH, ts not of God.—Whosoever trans- 
gresseth, and abideth not in the DOCTRINE OF CHRIST, hath not God. 
If there come any unto you, and bring not THIS DOCTRINE, receive him 
not into your house, neither bid him God speed: for he that biddeth 
him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds. } 

If the false prophets described by our Saviour were such as 
might teach ‘a true doctrine,’’ the description given by the New 
Testament writers, uniformly representing them as teaching false- 
hood, are at variance with those of their Master. 

That there were hypocrites who taught a true doctrine, may be 
allowed; but they are never denominated false prophets or false 
teachers. Balaam was a wicked character, and is called @ prophet; 


*2 Cor. xi. 14. Matt. vii. 15. 


+ Mark xiii. 21, 23. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 1 John iv.1~3, 2 John 10, 11. 
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but, as the subject matter of his prophecies were true, he is not 
called a false prophet. Judas also, was a hypocrite and a thief, at 
the same time that he was a preacher and an apostle ;_ but, as what 
he taught was true, he is not described as a false teacher, ora false 
apostle. 

These things considered, let the impartial reader determine, 
Whether our Saviour did not mean to direct his followers to judge 
by their fruits, who were the patrons of false doctrine ? 

* With respect to the wse which has been made of this direction, } 
appeal, in the first place, to the apostles and New-testament writers. 
I presume they will not be accused of self-commendation, nor of 
spleen, and ill-nature ; yet they scrupled not to represent those 
who believed their doctrine, as washed and sanctified from their 
former immoralities; and those who believed it not, as having 
pleasure in unrighteousness.* All those facts which Dr. Toulmin 
has endeavoured to press into the service of modern Unitarianism, 
are evidences of the truth of the primitive doctrine, and were con- 
sidered as such by the New-testament writers. They appealed 
to the effects produced in the lives of believers, as ving epistles, 
known and read of all men, in proof that they had not corrupted the 
word of God, but were the true ministers of Christ.{ With the 
fullest confidence they asked, Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? Plainly intima- 
ting, that truth was well known by its effects. Nor was error less 
so: those who introduced false doctrines, are invariably described 
as unholy characters.§ 

To quote the reasonings of the Fathers on this principle, were 
to copy a large proportion of their apologies. 1 question whether 
there be one of them, which does not contain arguments for the 
truth of Christianity, on the ground of the holy lives of Christians; 
and which does not infer, or, in some form, intimate, the falsehood 
of Heathenism, from the known immorality of Heathens. Their 


opponents having no better answer at hand, might possibly charge 
this reasoning with vain boasting, spleen and ill-nature: but I do 


*] Cor. vi. 9—11. 2 Thes; ii, 12. P2'Corial?, 1r, 13. 
$1 John v, 5. §2 Pet. ii, 1—3. Jude, 1 Cor. xv. 33, 34. 
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not recollect that it was ever imputed to these causes by Christians. 

As to the Reformers, the most successful attacks which they 
made upon the Church of Rome, were founded on the dis- 
solute lives of her Clergy, and the holiness and constancy of 
those whom she persecuted unto death. The general strain 
of their writings may be seen in Fox’s Martyrology, which is, in 
effect, an exhibition of the moral character of the persecutors 
and the persecuted, from which the ‘werld is left to judge which 
was the true religion: and I may add, a considerable part of the 
world did judge, and acted accordingly. 

Dr. Toulmin su gests from JMosheim, that the Reformers, and 
particularly Calvin and his associates, neglected the science of 
morals.* But Mosheim’s prejudice against Calvin and his asso- 
ciates, renders his testimony of but little weight, especially as the 
reader may satisfy himself of the contrary by the writings of the 
parties, which are yet extant. The eighth chapter of the second 
book of Calvin’s Institutes, is sufficient to wipe away this slander. 
The morality there inculcated, is such as neither Antinomians, nor 


n 


great numbers’’ amongst modern Unitarians, can endure. That 


there were some among the gospellers, as they were called, who 


were loose characters, is admitted: such there are in every age: 
but take the reformed asa body, and they were not only better 
Christians than their persecutors, but, than those their successors, 
who, while pretending to teach the ‘ science” of morality, have 
deserted the great principles by which it requires to be animated, 
and debased it, by allowing the amusements of the theatre, and 
other species of dissipation, to be consistent with it. 

The historian of the puritans has recorded of that persecuted 
people, that, ‘While others were at plays and interludes, at revels, 
or walking in the fields, or at the diversions of bowling, fencing, 
&c. on the evening of the sabbath, they, with their families, were 
employed in reading the scriptures, singing psalms, catechising 
their children, repeating sermons, and prayer; that neither was 
this confined to the Lord’s day, but they had their hours of family 
devotion on the week days, esteeming it their duty to take care 
of the souls as well as of the bodies of their servants ; and that they 


* Fage 109. 
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were circumspect as to all the excesses of eating and drinking, 
apparel, and lawful diversions ; being frugal’ in house keeping, 
industrious in their particular callings, honest and exact in their 
dealings, and solicitous to give to every one his own.’’* 

These things might not be alleged in proof of the truth of every 
particular opinion which they held; neither have | inferred from 
such premises, the truth of every opinion maintained by Calvin- 
ists; but they were alleged in proof that their religion, in the 
main, was that of Jesus Christ, and the religion of their adversa- 
ries, a very near approach to that of Antichrist. Nor do I recol- 
lect that the writer has been charged, unless it be by those who 
felt the condemnation which his story implied, with vain-boasting, 
spleen, or ill-nature. 

Finally: Will our opponents accuse themselves of these evils, 
for having reasoned upon this principle as far as they are able? 
That they have done this, is manifest, thongh Dr. Toulmin affects 
to disown it, alleging, that they have not reasoned on the lives of 
men, but merely on the tendency of principles.| That they have 


reasoned on the tendency of principles, is true; and so havel: 
such is the reasoning of the far greater part of the foregoing Let- 
ters. But that they avoided all reference to the lives of Calvin- — 


ists, is not true. Was it on the tendency of principles, or on the 
lives of men, that Dr. Priestley reasoned, when he compared the 
virtue of Trinitarians with that of Unitarians, allowing, that though 
the latter had more of an apparent conformity to the worid than 
the former, yet, upon the whole, they approached nearer to the 
proper temper of Christianity than they ?{ Did he confine him- 
self to the tendency of principles, in what he has related of Mr. 
Bodcock ?§ Does he not refer to the practices of Antinomians, in 
proof of the immoral tendency of Calvinism, representing them as 
the legitimate offspring of our principles ?]| 


* Neale’s History of the Puritans, Vol. I. Chap. VIII. + Page 110. 
+ Discourses on Various Subjects, p. 100. 
§ Familiar Letters, Letter XXII. 


|| See the quotation, p. 77, ofthe foregoing Letters. 
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And though Mr. Belsham now affects to be disgusted with this 
mode of reasoning, yet there was a time when he seemed to think 
it would be of service to him, and when he figured away in the 
use of it. Did he not affirm, that ‘‘ they who were sincerely pious, 
and diffusively benevolent with our principles, could not have 
failed to have been much better, and much happier, had they 

adopted a milder, a more rational, a more truly evangelical 
creed?’ And what is this but affirming, that those of his senti- 
ments are better and happier, in general, than others ? 

— Yet this gentleman affects to despise the foregoing Letters ; for, 
that the sum of them is, ‘‘ We Calvinists being much better Chris- 
tians than you. Socinians, our doctrines must, of course, be true.’’* 
Strange, that a writer should so far forget himself, as to reproach 
the performance of another, for that which is the characteristic of 
his own! 

Nor is this all: In the small compass of the same discourse, he 
expresses a hope, that Socinian converts would ‘ at length feel the 
benign influence of their principles, and demonstrate the excellence 
of their faith, by the superior dignity and worth of their character.”’ 

_ If the excellence of principles (and of course their truth, for noth- 
ing can be excellent which is not true,) be not domonstrable by 
the character of those who embrace them, How is superior dignity 
and worth of character to demonstrate it ? 

Such was once the “ self condemning” language of Mr. Belsham: 
but, whether his converts have disappointed his hope, or whether 
the ground be too “‘holy”’ for him, so it is, that he is now entirely 
of a different mind : and, what is worse, would fain persuade his 

readers, that it is ground on which he and his brethren have never 

‘ trespassed.”’ 

This is the man, who, after throwing down the gauntlet, declines 
the contest ; and, after his partisans have laboured to the utmost 
to maintain their cause, talks of what they could say, and do, were 
they not withheld by motives of generosity ! 

One would imagine, from Mr. Belsham’s manner-of writing, that 
I had dealt largely in tales of private characters. The truth is, 


* Review of Mr. Wilberforce, p. 274. 
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What tales have been told are of their own telling. I freely 
acknowledged, that ‘‘I was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
bulk of Socinians, to judge of their moral character.”* Every 
thing was rested on their own concessions: and this it is which is 
the galling circumstance to Mr. Belsham and his party. They 
may now iusinuate what great things they could bring forward to 
our disadvantage, were they not restrained by motives of modesty 
and generosity: but they can do nothing. They might, indeed, 
collect tales of individuals, and point out many faults which attach 
to the general body: but they cannot prove it to be equally 
immoral with the general body of Socinians. Before this can be 
consistently attempted, they must retract their concessions : and 
this will not avail them ; for it must be manifest to all men, that it 
was only to answer an end. 

The reader is now left to judge for himself, whether the prin- 
ciple of reasoning adopted in the foregoing Letters, be justly liable 
to the objections which have been raised against it; whether our 
opponents did not first apply it against us ; and whether any other 
reason can be given for their present aversion from it, than that 
they feel it to be unfavourable to their cause. 

A. F 


* See Page 126 of these Letters. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IT is now more than three years since the first publication of 


The Calvinistic and Socinian Systems examined and compared, as to 
their Moral Tendency. Dr. Toulmin expresses some regret, that, 
at the time he wrote, nothing had appeared in answer to it; and 
seems disposed to account for this circumstance in a way that may 
acquit his cause of seeming to be indefensible. Addressing himself 
tome, he says, ‘ No one can doubt, that the gentleman, on pas- 
sages in whose writings many of your reflections are grounded, are 
every way equal to the contest, if they saw fit to enter the lists 
with you. As they have not done it, I presume they think it suff- 
cient to leave the candid reader to judge between you and 
them.” (p. 2.) 

pena these gentlemen, so far as abilities are concerned, are equal 
contest, there can, indeed, be no doubt: but, whether they 


way equal to il, is another question. It is beyond the 

of any man to convert truth into falsehood, or falsehood into 

tl uth 5. and theirsilence may, for any thing Dr. Toulmin can prove, 

_ be owing to the difficulty of the undertaking. One thing is rather 

remarkable : though Dr. Toulmin has undertaken a defence of So- 

 cinianism, yet he has cautiously avoided a vindication of the wri- 
tings of those gentlemen, on which I had animadverted. Such a 
conduct could not have been pursued by them: if they had written, 
they must have entered ona defence of their writings, or have given 
them up as indefensible. 

Dr. Toulmin informs us, that, for his own part, ‘it was but late- 
ly that the piece fell in his way, so as to find him at leisure to read 
it.” (p. 1.) This, undoubtedly, is a sufficient apology, so far as it 
respects himself; and if he or his colleague, Mr. Kentish, have but 
overturned the substance of the piece against which they have 
written, time and other circumstances are of small account. If the 
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SECTION I. 
* 83 ni 
ON THE GROUND OF ARGUMENT USED IN THIS CONTROVERSY, 
AND THE ATTEMPTS OF OUR OPPONENTS TO SHIFT IT. 


Pe | 2. 
or Rog - 
oe Wuen I first formed a design oF writing against Socinianism, I 


‘ Reereeived, that, although the holy scriptures were treated, by So- 
cinian writers, with great disrespect in various instances, yet they 
were generally the ultimate tribunal to which the appeal was made. 


The object of the controversy, on both sides, seemed to be to as- 


¥ 
had been adopted: First, arranging the various passages of 
ae scripture which relate to the subject, and reasoning upon them. 
> Secondly, examining in what sense Christians, in the early ages of 
ity, understood them. ~ ‘ 


first is the common way of deciding controversies in divin- 
penity ‘anda very good way it it is, if fairly conducted. I had several 
objections, however, against pursuing it in this instance. First : 
it was ground which was already fully occupied. Able writers, 
on both sides, had gone over all the passages of scripture relating 
to the subject ; and many of them had nearly exhausted their 
genius, in reasoning upon the scope of the sacred writers, and in 
criticising upon the original language. Secondly : I perceived 
that Socinian writers had got into such an unwarrantable habit of 
criticising upon the sacred writings, that the plainest passages 


certain their true meaning. For this purpose, two general methods he 
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could not stand before them; whole chapters, and whole books, 
were cashiered, as spurious ; and even the whole Bible was de- 
clared to be ‘‘ obscure,”’ and “ never designed to decide upon 
controverted questions in religion and morality.”* It appeared, 
to me, of but little account to reason upon texts of scripture, when 
the scripture itself, whatever might be its meaning, was virtually 
disallowed. 

As to the last of these methods, it was not within my province. 
- Besides, it appeared to me, that, whatever pleasure we may feel 
in tracing the history of early opinions, and whatever good pur- 
poses may be answered by a work of this nature, if impartially 
conducted ; yet it can afford no proper criterion of what is the 
apostolic doctrine. Christians in early ages were as liable to err 
as we are ; and, in many instances, they did err, so as to contra- 
dict the scriptures, and one another. 

Thinking on these things, it occurred to me, that there was 
another method of reasoning, distinct from those which have been 
already mentioned ; namely, by inquiring—What is that doctrine, 
in the present day, which is productive of the best moral effects ? 
Several considerations induced me to prefer this ground of reason- 
ing, in the present case, to either of the other two. First; It 
would serve to ascertain what was the apostolic doctrine, as well 
as the former of them, and much better than the latter. If, for ex- 
ample, in discoursing on the vines and fig-trees which formerly 
grew in the land of Canaan, a dispute ‘should arise, whether they 
resembled this or that species now growing in other countries, one 
way of decicing it would be to compare the fruits. If the fruit of 
one species could be proved to possess a much nearer likeness 
than the fruit of another, that would terid to decide the contro- 
versy in its favour, Secondly : An inquiry into the moral ten-— 
dency of the different doctrines, would not only serve as a medi- 
um of ascertaining which of them was the apostolic doctrine, but 

would also prove the truth of that doctrine, and its divine original: 
for it is a principle so deeply engraven on the human. mind, that 
whatever doctrine is productive of good fruits must in itself be 


* Monthly Review Enlarged, Vol. X. p. 357. 
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good, and have its origin'in God, that very few writers, if any 
would dare to maintain the contrary. I perceived, therefore, if | 
could not only prove that what is commonly called Calvinism is 
most productive of effects similar to those which sprang from the 
doctrine of the Apostles, but also exhibit them in such a light, as I 
went along, as that they shonld approve themselves to every man’s 
conscience ; I should thereby cut off the retreat of those Socinian 
writers, who, when their doctrine is proved to be anti-scriptural, 
forsake Christian ground,.and take shelter upon the territories of 
Deism ;, degrading the Bible as an ‘ obscure book ;”’ taxing its 
writers with ‘ reasoning inconclusively ;’’ and declaring, that its 
“‘ nature and design was not to settle disputed theories, or decide 
upon controverted: questions in religion and morality.”” I knew 
well, that, though they dared to write degradingly of the scriptures, 
and of the sacred writers, yet they dare not professedly set them- 
selves against morality. Thirdly : The judging of doctrines by 
their effects, is a practice warranted by scripture : By their fruits 
ye shall know them. A very able writer, in a discourse on this 
passage, has shown, that ‘“* the rule here given by our Saviour, is 
the best that could have been given ; that itis sufficient to distin- 
guish truth from error ; and that it is, in fact, the rule by which 
all good men, and, indeed, mankind in general, do judge of reli- 
gious principles and pretensions.”* Fourthly, I supposed that 
such a method of reasoning would be more interesting to the pub- 
lic mind, having never before, to my recollection, been adopted as 
the ground of any particular treatise on the subject. Fifthly, It 
was ground upon which there was room for common Christians to 
stand, and be witnesses of the issue of the contest ; which, while 
the controversy turned upon the opinion of the Fathers, or the 
construction of a text of scripture, was not the case. Sixthly, It was 
a, ground of reasoning to which our opponents could not fairly ob- 
ject, seeing they had commenced an attack upon it, charging the 
Calvinistic system with ‘ gloominess,” ‘ bigotry,”’ and “ licen- 
tiousness ;”’ with being ‘‘ averse to the love of both God and man,”’ 
and ‘an axe at the root ofall virtue.” 


* See Dr. Witherspoon’s Trial of Religious Truth by its Moral Influence. 
Vou I. 33 
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These were the principal reasons which induced me to prefer 
the ground of argument on which I have proceeded. I would not 
be understood, however, as expressing the least disrespect towards 
the works of those who have proceeded on other grounds. Let the 
subject be examined in every point of view. Every author has a 
right to choose his ground of reasoning, provided it bea fair one, 

and that, which may be unsuitable to the turn and talents of one 
person, may be suitable to those of another. Ifthe reader wish to 
see the present controversy pursued, on the grounds of scripture 
testimony, and the opinions of early ages, he may consult to great 
advantage, alate very valuable and elaborate work of Dr. Jamieson, 
entitled, Vindication of the Doctiine of Seripture, and of the 
Primitive Faith, concerning the Deity of Christ, in Reply to Dr. 
Priestley’s History of Early Opinions, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Knowing somewhat of the abilities of the writers on the other 
side, and their readiness, on all occasions, to defend their cause, I 
did not expect to escape. their censure. I laid my account, that 
what I advanced would either be treated as unworthy of notice, or 
if any answer was written, that the strengthof the arguments, 
would be tried to the uttermost. In both these particulars, howey- 
er, | have been mistaken. They have not treated it as unworthy 
of notice. They have acknowledged the contrary. And, as to 
trying the strength of the arguments, I must say, that Dr. Toul- 
min has not so much as looked them in the face. On the contrary, 
though the Practical Efficacy of the Unitarian Doctrine, is the title 
of his performance, yet he acknowledges his design is to ‘* super- 
cede the examination of that comparison into which I had fully 
entered;”’* that is, to relinquish the defence of the practical 
efficacy of his principles, and to reason entirely upon another 
ground. Mr. Kentish is the only writer who has pretended to 
encounter the argument. Whether he has succeeded, will be here- 
afterexamined. At present, [ shall attend to Dr. Toulmin. 

This writer observes, at the outset, that ‘the title prefixed to 
his Letters, will lead the reader to expect from them, chiefly the 
discussion of one point ; but, that a point of great importance in 


* Page 5. 
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itself, and the main one to which a reply to Mr. Fuller’s work 
need to be directed.” 

Now, reader, what would you have expected that one point to 
be? The title prefixed to his Letters, recollect is this; The prac- 
tical Efficacy of the Unitarian Doctrine considered. Would you 
not have supposed, that the Doctor was going to offer evidence in 
favour of the practical efficacy of modern Unitarianism? From 
the title of his book, could you have expected any other than an 
exhibition of the most forcible argumentsin favour of the holy ten- 
dency of his principles, together with a number of undoubted facts 
in which their efficacy has appeared, sufficient, at least, to con- 
front the evidence alleged on the other side? How great then 
must be your disappointment, to find him employed in “ produ- 
cing evidence in support of his opinion, from’ passages of scrip- 
ture;’’ and in proving what nobody calls in question, that the preach- 
ing of the apostle was productive of great moral effects 7 

Dr. Toulmin, it should seem, can find no such fruits of Socinian 
doctrines 2s will support an appeal, and therefore is under the 
necessity of going seventeen hundred years back, in search of 
examples. But are these examples in point: Were the princi- 
ples of Christians, in the apostolic age, the same as those of Socin- 
ians? With what face can Dr. Toulmin take it for: granted that 
they were, or even go about to prove it, as a medium of establish- 
ing the practical efficacy of modern Unitarianism ? 

When the grand end of acontroversy is to determine a princi- 
ple, a writer who assumes that principle as a medium of proof, is 
guilty of begging the question: and, if in order to escape the pub- 
lic censure, he endeavour to give evidence of this principle, from 
some other source of argument than that which he professes to 
answer, he is guilty of shzfting the ground of the controversy ; and 
by so doing, virtually gives up his cause as indefensible, 

This is exactly the case with Dr. Toulmin. The Doctrine of 
the apostles is allowed, on both sides, to have produced great moral 
effects. The object of the controversy was to ascertain what that 
* doctrine was. The medium of proof which I had adopted, and to 
which Dr. Toulmin, if he pretended to write an answer tu me, 
ought to have contined himself, was the effects which it produced. 
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I attempted to prove that the apostolic and Calvinistic doctrines 
are nearly similar, from the similarity of their effects; and, that 
the apostolic and Socinian doctrines are dissimilar, from the dissim- 
ilarity of their effects. To have answered this reasoning, Dr. 
Toulmin should have proved, either that the effects of the Calvinis- 
tic doctrine are not similar to those which attended the doctrine of 
the apostles, and that the effects of the Socinian doctrine are so ; 
or else, that a similarity of effects is not-a proper ground from 
which to infer a similarity in the nature of the doctrines. His 
attempting to’ prove the practical efficacy of the Unitarian doctrine, . 
by assuming that the apostles were Unitarians, in his sense of the 
term, is nothing better than begging the question; and his endeav- 
ouring to screen himself from this reproach, by labouring to prove 
the point in dispute from areview of the Acts of the Apostles, let 
his reasonings be ever so just, is foreign from the purpose: it is 
shifting the ground of the argument: it is declining to meet the 
inquiry on the ground of moral tendency, and substituting in its 
place, observations on the meaning of scripture testimony: which 
to all intents and purposes, is relinquishing the practical efficacy of 
modern Unitarianism, as indefensible. The plain language of his 
performance is this: There are no examples to be found of any 
considerable moral influence which the Unitarian doctrine has had 
upon the hearts and lives of men of late ages; and, therefore, I 
have had recourse to the preaching of the Apostles, and have 
endeavoured to prove, that they were Unitarians. 

If Dr. Toulmin thought the moral tendency of a doctrine an 
improper medium of proof, why did he not professedly decline it ? 
Why did he not acknowledge, that Dr. Priestley was wrong in chal- 
lenging an, inquiry on such a ground 2?” And why did he entitle his 
performance, The practical Efficacy of the Unitarian Doctrine 2 
This piece does not answer to its title: it ought rather, to have 
been called, An Inquiry into the Doctrines which the Primitive 
Preachers delivered, by a Review of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
practical efficacy of either doctrine makes no part of his argument, 
and occupies scarcely any place in his performance, except the 
title page ; and there is reason to think, it would not have been 
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there, but for the sake of its wearing the appearance of an answer 
to the piece against which it is written. 

I am not obliged by the laws of controversy to ee Dr. Toul- 
min in his review of the history of the Acts of the Apostles ; nor is 
it my intention to be diverted from the subject by the manceuvres of 
any opponent. The only notice { shall take of this part of his per- 
formance will be in the form of an Appendix, as being a subject 
beside the question ; and that, merely to show, as a_ thing by the 
bye, that, even upon his own ground, his cause is indefensible. 

An anonymous writer, in the Analytical Review,*. discovers a 
similar inclination with that of Dr. Toulmin, to shift the ground of 
the controversy ; but with this difference: the Reviewer openly 
awows his dislike of the medium of proof which | have adopted ; 
calling it ‘‘a fallacious test,’ and recommending to all parties, 
‘“‘ instead of asking, by whom any system is professed, to confine 
themselves to the single inquiry, by what evidence it is supported : 
whereas Dr. Toulmin, though he discovers the same dislike to the 
ground of argument on which I have proceeded, yet has not the 
ingenuousness to acknowledge it, but pretends to reason upon the 
practical efficacy of his principles, while, in fact, he has utterly 
relinquished it, and endeavoured. to establish his ayaierk upon 
another ground. 

The writer above-mentioned, having quoted the concluding par- 
agraph of my Letters, calls it “an unfounded and presumptuous 
sentence, piesaeecd upon the hearts of those who poor’ Socinian 
principles,”’ and insinuates, that I must have writt a bad spirit. 
Before | have finished these pages, I shall have occasion to defend 
the passage referred to, more particularly. At present, I only 
observe, that, taken in its connexion, it amounts to no more than 
this, That, zf Socinianism be an immoral system, immoral disposi- 
tions are the avenues which lead to it : and it is possible, that this 
writer, notwithstanding what he has said under cover, might be 
ashamed to come forward, and, in a publication to which he should 
prefix his name, avow his denial of this proposition. 

This Reviewer wishes to have it thought, that the moral effects 
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produced by a doctrine form no part of the evidence by which it i is 


supported ; that is to say, he wishes to shift this ground of oe. 


ment, as unsuitable to his purpose. If the effects of a doctri 
upon the hearts and lives of men be no proper ground of a 
ment, why are we directed by our Lord to judge of false cect 
by their fruits ? and why were not the same observations made, 
while Socinians were throwing out their accusations of immorality 
against the Calvinists? Writers may rave like furies against them, 
and be applauded by Socinian Reviewers.* But a single attempt 
to repel these shafts of calumny, and to prove, from facts which no 
one has yet undertaken to dispute, that immorality attaches to the 
other side, quite alters the nature of things: lo, then, the ground 
of argument is unfair, and the writer must be a man of a bad spirit! 

About forty years ago, the Socinians, and those who veered 
towards their sentiments in the Church of Scotland,.are said to 
have .attacked the Calvinistic system with various kinds of weap- 
ons. Amongst others, they abounded in the use of ridicule ; so 
much, indeed, that they seemed disposed to adopt Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s maxim, that ‘ Ridicule is the test of truth.’’ At this junc- 
ture, Dr. Witherspoon, as it is supposed, published his Ecclestas- 
tical Characteristics ; in which he successfully turned their weapon 
upon themselves. The effect of that performance was very con- 
siderable: a dead silence succeeded its publication ; none moved 
the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped; but they comforted one 
another, by suggesting, that the author of the Characteristics must 
be a man of a bad heart ! 


* See Monthly Review, for July, 1792, on Liewellyn’s Tracts, p. 226. 
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SECTION If. 
CONTAINING FURTHER REMARKS ON DR. TOULMIN, WITH REPLIES TU 
VARIOUS OF HIS ANIMADVERSIONS. 


a 


Dr. Tovutmin gives us, at the outset of his performance, a short 
account of the ‘ fundamental principles” of hisscheme. These, 
he tells us, are, “‘ That there is but one God, the sole former, sup- 
porter, and governor of the universe, the onty proper object of 
religious worship ; and that there is but one mediator between 
God and men, the man-Christ Jesus, who was commissioned by 
God to instruct men in their duty, and to reveal the doctrine of a 
future life.”’* He afterwards complains, that, ‘‘ instead of apply- 
ing my arguments against these principles, I have brought forward 
particular positions, scattered through the works or discourses of 
several eminent persons, ‘known and able advocates of the Unita . 
rian faith, which have no immediate and direct connexion with the 
first principles of it.” These positions, he observes, “might, or 
might not, be true; and the truth of the great doctrines of the 
unity of God and the humanity of Christ remain, in either case, 
unaffected by it.’t The unity of God, and the humanity of 
Christ, then, it seems, are the-principles which I ought to have 
attacked: that is to say, 1 ought to-have attacked principles which 
I profess to believe, and not those which I profess to disbe- 
lieve! Dr. Toulmin seems disposed to be on the safe side. By 
avoiding a defence of those positions which are quoted from the 
principal writers of the party, and adopting the words of scripture 
as the medium by which to express his sentiments, (taking it for 
granted, as he goes along, that these scripture-expressions are to 
be understood in his sense of them,) his work becomes very easy, 
and very pleasant. But thinking people will remark, that, by so 
doing, he has retired from the field of controversy, and taken 
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refuge upon neutral ground. Dr. Toulmin knows that Ts 
dispute with him the apostolic position, that there is one G 


taking it for granted, that these and other scriptures co 
peculiar sentiments; namely, that the unity of God is pers 

and that Christ is merely a man, is begging the question; a prac- 
tice to which he is more than a little addicted. 

What would Dr. Toulmin have said, if I had alleged that Socin- 
ians, instead of attacking the positions of the leading writers 
amongst the Calvinists, ought to have attacked our first principles; 
such as the following: there is a Father, a Son, and a Holy Spirit, 
in whose name we are baptized: the Word was God; Christ died for 

our sins, according to the scriptures. And, if to this I ha ded, 

‘¢ We think it a just ground of boast, that we can express our fun- 

damental opinions in the words of scripture;”* would he not 

have replied, to this effect? ‘We do not Heny any one of your po- 

sitions. These are not your distin 


principles, but are 
such as are allowed on both sides. It 7. is nse which you put upon 
tes your first principles, 
and the points of difference between us. You ought not to expect, 
that we should attack the words of scripture; for it is not scrip- 
ture, but your glosses upon it, thal we oppose; and it is mean in 
you to beg the question, by taking it for granted that your sense of 
these passages is the true one; it is no other than shrouding your 
obnoxious glosses under the sacred phraseology of scripture; and 
it betrays an inclination in you to impose upon us the one, under 
the form of the other.’ : 

No man who striveth for the mastery, is crowned, except he 
strive lawfully. Ifa Grecian combatant had quitted the ground 
marked out for the contest, like Dr. Toulmin, he would not only 
have lost the prize, but would have been struck out of the list of 
honorable competitors. 

Dr. Toulmin labors to prove, that there are certain principles that 
are productive of piety, which are not peculiar to Calvinists or So- 
cinians, but are common to both; and mentions several devotional trea- 


these passages of scripture, which consti 
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ng principles of Calvinism were the only sources of holy 
On the contrary, the being of a God, which we hold in 
ommon with the Deists, is the foundation-stone in the great fabric 
of piety and virtue. This, however, | must observe: that the 
most important truths, when accompanied with great errors, are 
retained to but very little purpose, in comparison of what they 
are when accompanied with other truths. Divine truths, in this 
respect, resemble divine precepts : they are so connected togeth- 
er, that he who‘offends in one point is, as it were, guilty of all. 
-Itis is thus that one great truth, the being of a God, is of but very 
little use to” Deists who reject his word: and [ may add, it is thus 
‘th e doctrine of a future life loses almost all its effect in the 
bands ‘of both Deists and Socinians. Dr. Toulmin will admit: 
pony of this ee as it respects the former:{ and if | 
@ Death of Mr. Robinson may be consider- 
ed as a specimen of the S ae doctrine of a future life, there 
‘the. atter.} 
ih introducing the above remarks, Dr. Toulmin tells us his de- 
sign is to proves s* that the Calvinistic system is not essential to 
devotion.”§ Truly, our. opponents are, of late, become moderate 
in their demands. Heretofore, Calvinism was “ unfriendly to the 
love both of God and man, and an axe at the root of all virtue:” 
but now, it seems, it is allowed to have a tendency in favor of devo- 
tion, and all that is argued for, is, that it is ‘‘ not essential’’ to it. 
After holding up the character of several Socinians, as eminent 
for piety and virtue, Dr. Toulmin observes, that, ‘if the number 
of excellent characters should aot be so great as amongst other de- 
nominations—a cause of this is easily to be assigned: the number 
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{ See reflections upon it, near the end of my XIVth Letter on Socinianism, 
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the number of sincere, conscientious persons, attentive to the 
tivation of pious affections, hath borne a small proportion to. thos 
who have been nominal Socinians or Calvinists.”’* It was no part 
of my plan to examine the good or bad conduct of individuals, 
whether they were Socinians or Calvinists: it was the general 
body from which I proposed to form an estimate. 

As to Dr. Toulmin’s attempt to reduce the state of Socinians and 
Calvinists toa level, it comes too late. His brethren have ac- 
knowledged that, ‘ Rational Christians are often represented as 
indifferent to practical religion:”’ nor have they denied the charge, - 
or alleged that they are no more so than is common with other de- 
nominations of Christians ; but, on the contrary, have tacitly ad- 
mitted it, by endeavoring to account forit. Nay, why need I go 
back to the acknowledgments of Mr. Belsham or Dr. Priestley ?— 
Dr. Toulmin, himself has, in effect, acknowledged the same thing: 
he also goes about to account for the ‘tefee in devotion among So- 
cinians, compared with Calvinists, in such a way as shall not be 
disparaging to the principles of the former, with respect to their 
influence on the pious feelings. ‘* They,” he says, «“ deeply en- 
gaged in the investigation of truth, absorbed in gaining just ideas, 
may have been necessarily betrayed into a neglect of the culture 
of the heart and affections.”’| These methods of accounting for 
things, whether just or not, are plain indications of the existence of 
the fact accounted for: all attempts, therefore, to disown or palli- 
ate it, are nugatory and vain. 

But letus examine Dr. Toulmin’s method of accounting for the 
defect of devotion among Socinians. They are so absorbed in the 
acquisition of truth, as to neglect the culture of the heart; yea, ne- 
cessarily to neglect it. This is somewhat strange. ‘Truth and 
righteousness used to be reckoned friendly to each other; but, of 
late, it seems, the case is altered. Dr Priestley and Mr. Belsham 
have taught us, that indifference to religion is friendly to the acqut- 
sition of truth; and Dr. Toulmin completes the scheme, by teaching 
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“us, that the acquisition of truth is friendly to indifference to religion; 
or, which is the same thing, that it leads to the neglect of cultiva- 
eae affections. Say, reader, can that be truth, evangelical 
truth, which is thus acquired, and which thus operates? The 
knowledge of Christ’s doctrine was formerly promoted by doing 
his will; and being known, it invariably wrought in a way of 
righteousness. 

I know, indeed, that persons deeply engaged in polemics, what- 
ever cause they espouse, are in danger of neglecting the culture 
of the heart: but, whatever allowances require to be made on one 
side of the controversy, ought equally to be made on the other.—— 
Unless Dr. Toulmin means to acknowledge, that, on account of the 
peculiar difficulty of defending their cause, they have had greater 
labor, and more “absorbing”? application than their opponents, 
he cannot, therefore, account for their defects from their polemical 
engagements. The ‘investigation’? to which he refers, must be 
private, like that of the noble Bereans; but serious investigation 
of divine truth has not been used to produce the effect which Dr. 
Toulmin ascribes to it, but the reverse.. The deeper the primi- 
tive christians drank into it, the more powerfully it operated; 
changing them into the same image from glory to glory, by the Spir- 
it of God. Grace and peace were muliiplied in them by the knowl- 
edge of God, and of Jesus, their Lord... What strange fatality is it 
that hangs about Socinianism? It seems doomed to die by its own 
hands! 

That Dr. Toulmin’s sentiments have produced glorious effects 
in turning sinners to righteousness, is manifest, if he may but take 
for granted, or be allowed to have proved, that these were the 
sentiments of the apostles: but, if this be not allowed him, and he 
be asked for proof of any such effects arising from Socinianism, or, 
as he would call it, modern Unitarianism, here he scarcely pre- 
tends to any thing of the kind. He endeavours, however, to 
account for the contrary, from “‘ circumstances not included in the 
nature of the doctrine, or its inefliciency.” “There are times,” 
he observes, ‘‘in which men hear not Moses and the prophets.— 
The flock of Christ, while he was upon earth, was a little flock.— 
He lamented the unsuccessfulness of his own preaching; and the 
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preaching of the apostles was not always successful.”* All this 
is true, and proves, that the success of any doctrine depends upon 
something else than merely its being adapted to the end. But, can 
it be said of the apostles’ doctrine, that there never was a time in 
which it was remarkably blessed to the conversion of sinners? Dr. 
Toulmin admits the contrary: but to what period will he refer us, 
when Socinianism was productive of such effects? If the doctrine 
of our opponents be the same, for substance, as that of the scrip- 
tures, is it not surprising, that, ever since the times of the apos- 
tles, ‘‘circumstances,” should have existed to counteract its efh- 
cacy? or, if this were admissible, is it not still more surprising, 
that those very effects should, since that time, have been transfer- 
red to a false doctrine, a mere corruption of Christianity ? 

But “the unsuccessfulness,” it is pleaded, “‘may, in some 
degree, be imputed to the conduct of those who, instead of refu- 
ting their doctrine by plain, scriptural, and sound argument, give 
representations of it that are invidious, raise prejudices against it, 
and prevent its having a fair hearing.” A part of this charge is 
exhibited against me, for representing their ‘‘ congregations as 
gradually dwindling away, their principles as having nothing in 
them, comparatively speaking, to alarm the conscience, or inter- 
est the heart ; and their sincerity, zeal, and devotion, as on a foot- 
ing with those of Saul the persecutor.’’*t As to the last of these 
representations, the whole of which I have suggested is, to prove, 
that a species of devotion may exist which is anti-evangelical ; and 
therefore, that the mere existence of devotion, irrespective of its 
nature and effects, is no evidence in favour of the principles from 
which it arises. And, as the whole of them, the only question is, 
whether they be true? If I have given false and invidious repre- 
sentations, they are capable of being proved such; and, if the 
arguments which I have used be not plain, sound, and scriptural, 
they are the more easily overturned. It is rather singular, how- 
ever, that those facts which I alleged to have existed at the time 
I wrote, should be attributed, in any degree, to me. And why 
have not the same effects been produced upon Calvinistic congre- 
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gations ? Dr. Toulmin well knows, it has not been for want of 
the strongest representations, both from the pulpit and the press, 
of the immoral tendency of their principles. There is no system 
of religion that has suffered a larger portion of obloquy in the 
present century. _ Preachers, writers, and reviewers, of almost 
every description, have thought themselves at liberty to inveigh 
against “the gloomy, licentious, and blasphemous doctrines of 
Calvin.”’ And yet we have experienced very little, if any, injury 
from these representations. Common people do not pay much 
regard to what is alleged by writers: they judge of the tree by 
its fruits. It is thus, as we reckon, that the accusations of our 
opponents have had but very little effect upon us: and if ours 
against them were not founded in truth, they would, in like man- 
ner, fall to the ground. 

Dr. Toulmin complains of my using the term Socinzans, as being 
a term of reproach.* For my own part, I would much rather call 
them by another name, if they would but adopt a fair one. Let 
them take a name that does not assume the question in dispute, 
and | would no longer use the term Socinians. But Dr. Toulmin 
seems to think, that there is no necessity for this: “ The name,”’ 
he says, “by which we choose to be called, is, you are sensible, 
that of Unitarians.”’} True; I am ‘sensible that this is the name 
by which they choose to be called; but it is rather surprising to 
me, that Dr. Toulmin should be insensible, that in so doing, they 
choose also to beg the question in dispute. It seems, according to 
him, that we ought, at the very outset of our controversies, to 
acknowledge that we worship a plurality of Gods ; that is, that 
our conduct is irrational and unscriptural! He thinks, that for 
Trinitarians to profess also to be Unitarians, or to worship but 
one Gog, ‘is strange and contradictory ; that it is saying, that they 
who admit a threefold division, or distinction, in the divine nature, 
hold the same tenet with those who contend for its simple unity.’’f 
I know not who they are that admit of a division in the divine 
nature: andthose who plead for a personal distinction in it, never- 
theless maintain its simple unity, though they do not consider that 
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unity as personal ; and, consequently, do not hold the same tenet 
with their opponents. 

What is it that Dr. Toulmin desires, unless it be that we should 
grant him the question in dispute ?_ Where a gentleman can be so 
very condescending, as in this manner to solicit for a name, it 
grates with my feelings to give him a denial. He must be remind- 
ed, however, that he has no right to expect it at our hands, much 
less to charge us with strange and contradictory assertions in case 
of our refusal. 

The tone of positivity which our opponents assume, when de- 
fending their notion of the divine unity, is rather extraordinary; 
and, if we could but be persuaded to admit of confidence, in the 
place of evidence, their exclusive right to the name of Unitarians 
would be fully established. ‘‘ This simple idea of God,” says 
Dr. Toulmin, from Mr. Lindsey, ‘‘ that he is one single person, 
literally pervades every passage of the sacred volumes.””* A com- 
mon reader of the Bible would not have thought of finding any 
thing relating to this subject in every passage; and, in those passa- 
ges where the subject is introduced, who, except Mr. Lindsey 
and Dr. Toulmin, would have asserted, that the personal unity of 
the Deity literally pervaded them all? It might have answered a 
better purpose, if, instead of this general assertion, either of these 
gentlemen would have pointed us to one single instance, in which 
the unity of God is literally declared to be personal. Instead of this, 
we are asked, in the words of Mr. Lindsey, ‘‘ How can we form 
any notion of the unity of the Supreme Being, but from that unity 
of which we ourselves are conscious ?’”’} It is not impossible, or 
uncommon, for us to form ideas of three being one, and one three, 
in different respects : but what if, in this instance, we have no dis- 
tinct idea? Wedo not profess to understand the mode of the di- 
vine subsistence. What notion can either we or our opponents 
form of the spirituality of the Supreme Being, or of any being who 
is purely spirztual 2 I can form no idea of any being who is not, like 
myself, corporeal: but it does not follow from thence, either that 
God must needs be a material being, or that there are no imma- 
terial beings in the universe. 
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Dr. Toulmin, at length, comes to the title of my last letter, The 
resemblance of Socinianism to Deism, and the tendency of the one 
to the other. He calls this ‘+a solecism,’’ and charges it with 
‘* inconsistency and absurdity.’”’ “‘Itimplies,’’? he says, ‘ that to 
receive the divine mission of a Jesus, has a resemblance to consid- 
ering him asa deceiver; that to take him as my master, the resur- 
rection and the life, has a tendency to the rejection of him; that to 
learn of him, is to deny him; that to profess to obey him, resem- 
bles disobedience ; and that to hope for the mercy of God in him, 
will lead me to cast off this hope.”* Surely Dr. Toulmin must 
feel himself touched on a tender point, or he would not have so far 
lost the possession of himself, as to have suffered this paragraph to 
escape his pen. Can he seriously think, that it is on account of 
their receiving the divine mission of Jesus, their acknowledging 
him as their master, the resurrection and the life, their learning of 
him, professing to obey him, or hoping for the mercy of God in 
him, that we reckon their system to resemble Deism, or to have 
a tendency towards it? No: he knows the contrary. 

But, “it isa singular circumstance,” he adds, ‘‘ that a resem- 
blance and affinity to Deism should be ascribed to the creed of 
those amongst whom havearisen the most able critics on the scrip- 
tures, and the most eminent advocates for divine revelation.’’} 
Most eminent, no doubt, they are, in the opinion of Dr. Toulmin; 
but, let the eminency of their opinions be what it may, if, in criti- 
eising and defending the sacred oracles, they give up their inspira- 
tion; plead that they are interpolation ; cashier whole chapters, 
where they are found to clash with a favorite hypothesis; tax the 
writers with reasoning inclusively; declare the whole an obscure 
book, not adapted to settle disputed theories, or to decide upon 
speculative, controverted questions, even in religion and morality; 
those sacred oracles will not admit them to be friends, but consider 
them as adversaries in disguise. 

{ have not attempted, as Dr. Toulmin suggests, to prove the re- 
lation of Socinianism to Deism, barely from an agreement in some 

‘instances ; but from instances in which Socinians, by uniting with 
the Deists, have given up some of the fundamental principles by 
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which Christians have been used to maintain their ground against 
them. Neither is the success of our opponents, in gaining num- 
bers to their party, and its resemblace, in this respect, to Infideli- 
ty, in itself considered, alleged as an argument against them ; but, 
rather, its being amongst the same description of people, mere 
speculatists in religion, and allowed to arise from a similar cause, 
namely, a disregard to religion in general. 1 have also attempted 
to prove, by several arguments, the direct tendency of Socinianism 
to Deism: but of these Dr. Toulmin has taken no notice. I have 
also appealed to facts: but neither is any notice taken ofthem. If 
further proof were needed, I might now appeal to more recent facts. 

The new German reformers, if I am rightly informed, are mak- 
ing swift progress in this direction. Bahrdt, a little before his 
death, is said to have published a proposal, that the worship and 
instruction churches should be confined to natural religion, in 
which all agree. Last year, my informant adds, an anonymous 
writer carried the idea farther; he is for banishing from churches 
all the theory of natural religion, as there are disputes about a 
future state, snd the providence, perfections and even existence 
of God: and that only the duties of self-government, justice and 
beneficence should be taught. Of those who have lately joined 
the standard of Infidelity in our own country, is there not a large 
proportion of Socinians? Have not several of them, who 
were candidates for the ministry, and even ministers them- 
selves, given up their work, and avowed their rejection of 
Christianity? It is not in the power of the leading charac- 
ters amongst them to prevent these things. Socinianism is 
slippery ground; few will be able to stand upon it. Some few may, 
and doubtless will; but the greater part, I am persuaded, will 
either retarn to the principles which they have discarded, or go far- 
ther. Mrs. Barbauld might well represent their situation by that 
of ‘* people walking over a precipice;” and describe ‘ that class 
called serious Christians,’ amongst them, as ‘** leaning to the safest 
’ A precipice, indeed, itis, or rather, the declivity of a rock, 
bulging into the sea, and covered with ice; a few wary individuals 
may frame to themselves a kind of artificial footing, and so retain 
their situation; but the greater part must either climb the summit, 
or fall into the deep. 
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«« The general tenor of your book,” says Dr. Toulmin, “ and 
your mode of arguing, remind me, Sir, of a piece published in the 
last century, entitled, ‘ Purrranisme the Mother; and Sinne the 
Daughter : or a Treatise wherein is demonstrated from twenty, 
several Doctrines and Positions of Puritanisme, that the Faith and 
Religion of the Puritans, doth forcibly induce its Professors to the 
perpetrating of Stxnwe, and doth warrant the committing of the 
same.’ 1 could wish the piece in your hands, and to see what 
remarks: you would offer on the candour of the imputation, or the 
conclusiveness of the argument. ‘The same remarks, | am incli- 
ned to think, would supply an answer to the general tenor of your 
own treatise.’”* 

I have not seen the piece to which Dr. Toulmin refers, but I 
am inclined to think I should not be greatly at a loss to vindicate 
the Puritans from the charge ; and that, without being necessita- 
ted to travel back seventeen hundred years for examples, and to 
beg the question in dispute, by taking it for granted, or even under- 
taking to prove, that the apostles and primitive Christians were 
Puritans. I have'no doubt but the conduct of the accused would 
bear a comparison with that of their accusers. I could allege, 
from Mr. Neale’s History of that persecuted people, (a work which 
Dr. Toulmin is now publishing,) that, “‘ While others were at 
plays and interludes, at revels, or walking in the fields, or at the 
diversions of bowling, fencing, &c. on the evening of the Sabbath, 
the Puritans, with their families, were employed in reading the 
scriptures, singing psalms, catechising their children, repeating 
sermons, and prayer: nor was this only the work of the Lord’s- 
day ; but they had their hours of family-devotion on the week- 
days, esteeming it their duty to take care of the souls, as well as of 
the bodies of their servants. They were circumspect as to all the 
excesses of eating and drinking, apparel, and lawful diversions ; 
being frugal in house-keeping, industrious in their particular call- 
ings, honest and exact in their dealings, and solicitous to give to 
every one his own.”’| If Dr. Toulmin could fairly allege the same 
things in‘ behalf of the body of modern Unitarians, he need not 
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‘¢ call upon the churches of Christ in Judea and Samaria’’* to bear 
witness to the holy efficacy of his doctrine. 

vn why does Dr. Toulmin complain of my ‘“ mode of argu- 
ing’? » He might have found examples of it, without going back 
to the days of Puritanism. It is the same mode which has been 
adopted by his brethren against the Calvinists. They commenced 
the attack. I have only met them upon their own ground. A 
large proportion of my Letters, it is well known, are written on 
the defensive : and, if, in the course of the controversy, 1 have 
occasionally acted on the offensive, I hada right to doso. Dr. Toul- 
min’s complaining of my ‘‘ mode of arguing,” is as if the Philis- 
tines had complained of the unfairness of the weapon by which 
Goliath lost his head. a 

[ had observed, that “‘it was very common for those who go 
over to Infidelity to pass through Socinianism in their way.’ To 
this Dr. Toulmin answers, ‘“‘ A similar remark, if I mistake not, I 
have seen made, on the side of Popery, against the Reformation, 
that Protestantism was the pass to Infidelity.”} But what does ~ 
this prove ?. The question is, ls such a charge capable of being 
supported ? A few solitary individuals might, doubtless, be pro- 
duced : but, in return, I could prove, that a great nation has been 
led into Infidelity by Popery ; and that the former is the natural 
offspring of the latter. If Dr. Toulmin could -retort the charge 
against Socinianism with equal success, what he writes might, with 
propriety, be called an answer. But his reasoning amounts to no 
more than that of a person, who, being charged with a crime at 
the bar of his country, should argue, that a similar charge had 
been brought against other people, and that innocent characters 
had, in some instances, been wrongfully accused. 

As a kind of answer to my Xith Letter, Dr. Toulmin has re- 
printed, in the form of an Appendix, a piece which -he had pub- 
lished some years ago, in the Theological Repository, on The Na- 
ture and Grounds of Love to Christ. But, I conceive, I might as well 
reprint my XIth Letter, in reply to this, as he this, in. answer 
to mine, His piece is not written against the Trinitarian, 
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but the Arian hypothesis ; and is pointed chiefly against the pre- 
existent glory of Christ being _represented in scripture as the 
ground of love to him. But this position has little, if any, connex- 
ion with our ideas of the subject : for, though we contend that 
Christ did exist prior to his comin into the world yet, we have 
no idea of making his bare existenc », but his glorious character and 
conduct, a ground of love. It is not how long Christ has existed, 
but what he is, and what he has done, that endears him to us. If 
he be a mere creature, it is of very little account with us, whether 
he be seventeen hundred or seventeen thousand years old.* It is 
true, the pre- -existence of Christ was necessary, in order that his 
coming into the world should be a voluntary act, as I have attempt- 
ed to prove in my X1Vth Letter; and his being possessed of a 
pre-existent glory was necessary, that his coming into the world 
might be an act of humiliation and condescension, as I have also, 
in the same place, attempted to prove it was: and this his volun- 
tary humiliation, notwithstanding what Dr. Toulmin has written, 
affords a ground of love to.-him. No Christian, whose mind is not 
warped by system, can read such passages af the following, without | 
feeling a glow of sacred gratitude.—Verily he took not on him the 
nature of angels; but he took on him the seed of Abraham.—For 
ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich.—Who being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, and 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.{ How foreign is this from Dr. Toulmin’s assertion, “ that 
the circumstance of Christ’s degradation from a glorious pre-exis- 
tent state, is never hinted at when his death is spoken of, though 
so proper to cast a glory around it, as illustrating his grace and 
philanthropy.’’f 

* See Joseph Pike of Warminster’s Impartial View of the Trinitarian and 
Arian Scheme, Chap. X. 
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_ If Dr. Toulmin wished to answer my XIth Letter, why did he 
not prove, that the original dignity of Christ’s character is never 
represented in scripture as the ground of love to him; that his 
mediation is exhibited in an equally important point of light by the 
Socinian, as by the Calvinistic scheme ; and that the former rep- 
resents us as equally indebted to bis undertaking as the latter. 
The “ extravagant compliment” to which I referred, and con- 
cerning which Dr. Toulmin complains of my not having done him 
justice ,* respected not.Mr. Robinson, but his biographer; whom 
Dr. Toulmin characterized as “a learned and sensible writer ;’’ 
and his performance on the Nature of Subscription, as a work 
** full. of learning, of all judicious remarks, and liberal sentiment.”’ 
I may remark, however, from Dr. Toulmin’s account of his 
regard for Mr. Robinson, that he pays but little respect to the 
apostolic manner of regarding persons, namely, for the truth’s sake, 
that dwelleth in them. Truth had no share in Dr. Toulmin’s 
regard ; but the love of liberty was substituted in its place, asa 
companion for piety. ‘‘ My regard for Mr. Robinson,” he says, 
‘did not ebb and flow with his opinions,’’ (a name by which our 


‘opponents choose to call religious principles ;) ‘* but was governed 


by the permanent qualities of the man, the friend of liberty and 
piety, and who had sacrificed much for conscience.’’t 

Dr. Toulmin’s performance concludes with a quotation from Dr. 
Lardner. There are several sentiments in it which I cordially 
approve. I cannot, however, acquiesce in the whole, ‘ We 
should be cautious,” he says, ‘of judging others—God alone 
knows the hearts of men, and all their circumstances, and is, 


| therefore, the only judge what errors are criminal, and how far 


men fall short of improving the advantages afforded them, or act 
up to the light that has been given them.”*{ We should, I grant, 
“be cautious of judging others; and I may add, should never 
attempt it, but from their words or actions. But, if it be pre- 
sumptuous, in this way, to judge others, then is the tree not to be 
known by its fruits. In this case, though it might be lawful for 
Peter to declare to Simon that, by his thinking that the gift of 
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God might be purchased with money, he perceived that his heart 
was not right in the sight of God; and for Paul to address Elymas, 
on account of his opposition to the gospel, as a child of the devil, 
an enemy of all righteousness, seeing they were inspired of God; 
yet, it was utterly wreng for the Bishop of Landaff to apply this 
language to Mr. Paine; and his Apology for the Bible; (which is 
generally allowed to be written in a very gentle style,) must, nev- 
ertheléss, be censured as presumptuous. Upon this supposition, 
Dr. Toulmin has written presumptuously, in affirming, that “the 
number of sincere, conscientious persons, attentive to the cul- 
tivation of pious affections, hath borne a small proportion to 
those who have been nominal Socinians and Calvinists.”’* It is 
presumptuous also in him to complain of the want. of candour and 
justice in his opponent.t Yea, upon this supposition, it was pre- 
sumption in the Analytical Reviewer to call what I had written “a 
presumptuous sentence, pronounced upon the hearts of those who 
adopt Socinian principles.” If it be presumption to judge the 
hearts of men by their words and actions, what right had he 
to judge of mine? A presumptuous sentence is a sentence which 
proceeds from a presumptuous spirit. His censure, therefore, 
includes the very fault, if it be a fault, against which it is pointed. 
It resembles the conduct of a man, who should swear that he dis- 
approves of oaths ; or, who San accuse his neighbour of 
being a liar. 

If it be presumptuous to judge of the hearts of men by their 
words and actions, it must be presumptuous to judge of the good or 
evil of any action. For no action, considered separately from its 
motive, is either good orevil. It is no otherwise good or evil, 
than as itis the expression of the heart. T’o judge an action, there- 
fore, to be either this or that, is to judge the heart to be so. 

I may be told, that Dr. Lardner is not speaking of immorality, 
but of errors in judgment. True; but his reasoning would apply 
to actions, as well as errors. The former may be as innocent as 
the latter. The killing of a man, for instance, may have arisen 


from mere accident. It is the motive which higovemtes the action, 
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that determines its guilt or innocence; “ but God alone knows the 
hearts of men, and all their circumstances, and is, therefore, the 
only judge what actions are criminal.”” In this manner, we might 
_ censure the proceedings of a jury, which should sit in judgment 
7 upon: a person, to determine whether the act by which he has ta- 
sid, ken away the life of a fellow-creature arose from accident or 
eee 
Who can’ say, with infallible precision; concerning any action, 
ys aetinde author of it ‘‘has fallen short of improving the advan- 
tages afforded him; or how far he has failed of acting up to the 
light that has been given him ?”’ If this reasoning, therefore, prove 
any thing, it will prove that men are utterly incompetent for any 
kind of judgment, in things which relate to good and evil. 


Aman may err in his notions of morality, as well as concerning 
evangelical truth: he may think, with some modern unbelievers, 
that the confining of a man to one woman is unnatural; that forni- 
eation is allowable; and that even adultery is but a small crime; 
and, where it is undetected, no crime at all. Now, if God alone 
is to judge of these errors, God alone must also judge of the actions 
resulting from them: for there can be no more of moral evil in the 
one, thanin the other. If the former may be innocent, so may the 
latter; and all being to us uncertainty, owing to our ‘ignorance of 
the motive, or state of mind, from whence such notions were form- 
ed, together with the advantages which the party may have pos- 

sessed, we must, in all such cases, entirely cease from passing 
‘ Ars “censure. 
, ) ay If it be alleged, that there are such light and evidence in favor 
3 ad of chastity, that no man can err on that subject, unless his error 
arise from some evil bias; I answer, this is what, in other cases, 
is called judging men’s Heke and why may I not as well say, 
there are such light and evidence in favor of the gospel, that no 
man can reject it, but from.an evil bias? This appears to me to 
be the truth; and the ground on which unbelief is threatened with 
damnation; and a denial of the Lord who bought us, followed with 
swift destruction. . 
Far be it from me to indulge a censorious spirit, ¢ or to take plea- 
re in thinking ill of any man. Nay; far be it from me, to pass 
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any kind of judgment on any man, further.than I am called to do 
so; and, when this is the case, I desire it may always be in meek- 
-ness and fear; knowing, not only that I also am judged of others, 
but that all of us, and all our decisions must be tried, another day, 
at a higher tribunal. ; 
It may be asked, What call eee we to pass any kind of jie, 
ment upon those who disown the deity and atonement of Christ? 
I answer, we are called either to admit them, as fellow-christians, _ 
into communion with us, or refuse todo so. We are necessitated 


therefore, to pass some judgment; and this is all that we do pass 
We do not pretend to say; concerning any individual, that we are 
certain that he is not in a state of salvation; but we say, we cannot 
perceive sufficient ground to warrant our acknowledging him as a 
fellow-christian. 

We must either admit every pretender to Chr istianity into com- 
munion with us, and so acknowledge him asa fellow-christian; or 
we shall be accused of judging the hearts of men. The rule by 
which we admit to fellowship is, a credible profession of Christian- 
uy. There are two things which render a profession credible:-— 
First: that the thing professed be Christianity: Secondly: that 
the profession be accompanied with a practice correspondent with 
it. If aman say he loves God, and lives in malevolence against 
his brother, all will admit that he ought to be rejected: and, though 
such rejection may include a kind of judgment upon his heart, 


none will object to our proceedings on this account. But, if this 
be judging the heart, we suppose we have a right, and are obliged, a ; 
to judge it from words, as well as from actions. If the profession see 


which a person makes of Christianity do not include what, in our ") , 
jugdment, is essential to it,. we cannot consistently admit him toy il 
communion with us, not acknowledge him as a fellow- christ 
Our judgment must be the rule of our conduct. If we err, so iti is; 
but we ought not to act in opposition to our convictions. To ac- by 
knowledge a person as a fellow-christian, while we consider him 
as defective in the essentials of Christianity, would be to act hypo- — 


critically, and tend to deceive the souls of men. 
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Some persons have spoken and written, as though we invaded 
the right of private judgment by refusing to commune with those 
who avow Socinian principles. Bat, if a community have not a. 
right to refuse, and even. to exclude, an individual, whose senti- 
ments they consider as subversive of the gospel, neither has an 
individual any right to separate himself from a community, whose 
sentiments he considers in.a similar light. Provided they woald 
_ forbear with him, he ought to do the same with them. The prin- 
ciple condemns not only the Reformation from Popery, but all other 
reformations in which individuals have withdrawn from a corrupt 
community, and formed one of a purer nature, Under a plea for 
liberty, it would chain down the whole Christian world in slavery; 
abliging every community to hold fellowship with persons between 
whom and them there is an entire want of Christian concord. It 
aims to establish the liberty of the individual at the expense of 
that society. Our opponents, however, will be silent im this 
case. They, with proper consistency, persuade their people to 
eome out from Trinitarian communities.* Were I to imbibe their 
sentiments, | should fo!low their counsel, and separate myself from 
those whom I accounted Idolaters: or, if the community should 
be beforehand with me, and separate me from them, as one whom 
they accounted a subverter of the gospel, however such a sepa- 
ration might prove to my feelings, I should have no aid reason 
to complain. 

In our view, our opponents have renounced the srileecliec ideas 
included in those primitive forms of confession, Jesus is the Christ— 
Jesus Christ is the Sonof God: and, as charity itself does’ not 
require us to acknowledge and treat that as Christianity, which in 
our judgment, is not so; we think it our duty, in love, and with a 
view to their conviction, both by our words and actions, to declare 
our decided disapprobation of thier principles. We lay no:claim 
to infallibility, any more than our opponents. We act according 
to our judgment, and leave them to act according (o theirs; look- 
ing forward to that period when we shall all appear before the 


_ judgment-seat of Christ. | 
ef: * See Mr. Kentish, p. 44. Note. 
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CONTAINING A FEW REMARKS ON DR. TOULMIN’S REVIEW OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


—<—— 


First: Let it be observed, that Dr. Toulmin, by appealing to 
the history of the Acts of the Apostles, would seem to be an adhe- 
rent to scripture, and to disregard every thing else in comparison 
with it. But, if the system which he espouses be so friendly to 
the scriptures, how is it that they are treated with so little respect 
by almost all the writers who embrace it? and why did not Dr. 
Toulmin answer my Letter on ‘‘ Veneration for the Scriptures,”’ 
(No. XII.) in which this charge is substantiated ? 

Secondly : Dr. Toulmin proceeds on the supposition, that the 
history of the Acts of the Apostles is, in itself, independent of the 
other parts of the sacred writings, a complete account of the sub- 
stance, at least, of what the Apostles preached, and that it ascer- 
tains those principles, the publication of which preceded the con- 
versions in this primitive age. But why should he suppose this ? 
The book professes to be a history of the Acts of the Apostles. 
As to the principles which operated in producing the great effects 
of those times, they are occasionally touched ; but, that not being 
the professed object of the sacred writer, it is but occasionally. 
He does not always relate even the substance of what the Apos- 
tles preached. For instance, he tells us, that Paul preached ‘at 
Troas until midnight,* but makes no mention of any thing that he 
taught. He informs us of that Apostle’s conversion to Christianity, 
and makes no mention, it is true, of those principles which I have 
supposed necessary to repentance and faith, as having had any 
influence in producing that effect; such a conviction of the evil 
nature of sin, our own depravity, &c, and this silence of the sacred 
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writer Dr. Toulmin improves into an argument against me.* But, 
if we hence infer, that these principles had no influence in con- 
version, in that of Saul, for example, we must contradict the Apos- 
tle’s own particular account of this matter, which he has stated in 
the seventh chapter to the Romans ; where he intimates, that by 
a view of the sprituality of the divine law, he was convinced of 
his own depravity, and of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and died, 
as to all hopes of acceptance with God by the deeds of the law. 

When any thing is said, in the Acts of the Apostles, concerning 
principles, the account is very general.—They ceased not to teach 
and preach Jesus Curist. In Samaria, Philip preached Curisr. 
Unto the eunuch he preached Jesus, and declared that Christ was 
the Son of Gop. The discourses of the Apostles are frequently 
called roe worp oF THE Lorp, and THE worD or Gop.} 

To suppose that the principles which are particularly specified 
in the history of the Acts, were the only ones which were influen- 
tial in the conversions of those times, would be to exclude, not 
only those doctrines which are commonly called Calvinistic, but 
various others, which are allowed, on all hands, to be the first 
principles of religion ; such as, the being of a God, the excellency 
and purity of his moral government, the divine origin of the Old 
Testament, &c. The apostles, in preaching torthe Jews, did not 
assert these principles, but they supposed them. It were unrea- 
sonable to expect they should have done otherwise ; seeing these 
were principles which their hearers professedly admitted : yet it 
does not follow, that they had no influence in their conversion. 
On the contrary, we are assured, that he that cometh to God, must 
believe that he is; and that by the law 7s the knowledge of sin. Nor 
is it less evident, that to embrace the Messiah, includes an appro- 
bation of those scriptures which foretold his character and con- 
duct. 

Thirdly : Though the writer of the Acts of the Apostles does 
not profess to give us even the substance of the ministry of the 
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apostles, yet he says sufficient to convince an.unprejudiced reader, 
that their doctrine was very different from that. of Socinus, or of 
modern Unitarians. It is true, they spake of Christ as aman, a 
man approved of God by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him ; and taught that God raised him from the dead : 
and, if we had denied either of these truths, it would have been in 
point for Dr. Toulmin to have laboured, all through his Second 
and Third Letters, to establish them. But they taught the prop- 
er deity, as well as the humanity of Christ ; and atonement by his 
death, as well as the fact of his resurrection. They exhibited 
him as the Lord, on whose name sinners were to call for salva- 
tion ;* and declared, that by the shedding of his blood his church 
was purchased, and believing sinners justified from all things from 
which they could not be justified by the law of Moses.t 

Peter, in his first sermon, addressed the Jews upon principles, 
of the truth of which they, in their consciences, were convinced : 
Ye men of Israel, said he, hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God—by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of you, As YE YOURSELVES ALSO KNow, 
—ye—by wicked hands have crucified and slain.{ Upon these 
principles he grounded others, of which they were not convinced ; 
namely, his resurrection from the dead,} his exaltation at the right 
hand of God,|| his being made both Lord and Christ, and of re- 
mission of sins through his name.** In his next sermon, he assert- 
ed him to be the son of God,}} the Holy One, and the Just, the Prince 
(or author) of life, whom they had killed, preferring a. murderer 
before him.{{ IfJesus was the author of life in the same sense in 
which Barabbas was the destroyer. of it, then was the antithesis 
proper, and the charge adapted to excite the greatest alarm. It 
was nothing less than declaring to them, that, in crucifying Jesus of 
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Nazareth, they had crucited the Lord of glory» or that the per- 
gon whom they had‘slain was no other than the Creator of the 
world, in human nature! In the first instance, the Apostle ap- 
pealed to what the Jews themselves knew of Christ; in the last, 
to what he knew concerning him, who, with his fellow-apostles, had 
beheld his glory, the glury as of the only-begotten of the Father. 

Did Peter speak as would a ‘‘ modern Unitarian,’”’** when he 
said to his countrymen, JVezther is there salvation in any other ; 
for there is none other name under heaven given among men, where- 
by we must be saved? Such language, I fear, is seldom, if ever, 
used in their pulpits. Itissuch, however, as I have never met 
with in their writings. On the contrary, one of their principal 
writers endeavours to explain it away, or to prove, that it is not 
meant of ‘ salvation to eternal life, but of deliverance from bodily 
diseases.’’t 

Dr. Toulmin finds Stephen before the council, but makes no 
mention of his death ; in which he is described as praying to 
Christ, saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.—Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge. Having made a few remarks upon the eighth 
chapter, he observes, ‘‘ I next meet with this Apostle (Peter) re- 
ceiving an extraordinary commission to preach unto Cornelius and 
his house.” { Butwhy does he skip over the ninth chapter, which 
gives an account of the conversion of Saul? Was it because we 
there find the primitive Christians described as calling upon the 
name of the Lord Jesus ? (ver. 14.21.) And why does he make 
mention of ‘* the fine speech of the Apostle Paul to the elders of 
the church at Ephesus,” and yet overlook that solemn charge, 
Feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood ay 
Is it because he thinks, with Dr. Priestley, that ‘‘ we ought to be 
exceedingly cautious, how we admit such an expression 2”|| 
That seems to be the reason. But then, we ought to be as cau- 
tious, how we admit the book which contains it. 


* Dr. Toulmin, p. 14. +Dr. Priestley’s Familiar Letters, No. XIV. 
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In preaching to the Jews, the apostles insisted that Jesus was 
the Christ, the promised Messiah, the Son of God; resting the proof 
of these assertions upon the fact that God had rassed him from the 
dead; and Dr. Toulmin reckons this to be, “ what, in modern 
style, is called Unitarianism.’’* But this is proceeding too fast. 
Before such a conclusion can be fairly drawn, it must be proved, 
that these propositions have the same meaning in the Socinian 
creed, as in that of the apostles.. Let us examine whether that 
be the case. When they asserted, that Jesus was the Christ, the mean- 
ing of the terms must be supposed to have been sufficiently under- 
stood. When Paul preached at Athens, though he ultimately brought 
Christ into his discourse, yet he did not use this kind of language. 
It would have been improper to have done so. The Athenians 
would not have understood what he meant by Jesus being the Christ: 
but the Jews did; and the ideas which they would attach to this 
name, must be collected from the means of information which 
they possessed. If, as Socinians affirm, the Christ preached by the 
apostles, was only an instructor of mankind; if he suffered martyr- 
dom only in confirmation of his doctrine; and if his being called 
the Son of God, denoted him to be nothing more than buman; it 
must be supposed that these were the ideas which the prophete 
had given of the Messiah, which our Lord himself had professed, 
and which the Jews had understood him to profess. And, if all 
this be true, it must be granted, that the apostles used these terms 
in the sense of our opponents; and Dr. Toulmin’s conclusion, 
that “their preaching was the same, for substance, as that of mod- 
ern Unitarians,” is just. But, if the Messiah, prefigured by Jew- 
ish sacrifices, and predicted by the prophets, was to take away the 
sins of the world, by being made an atoning sacrifice; if Christ, in 
professing to be the Son of God, professed to be equal with God ; 
and if his countrymen generally so understood him, and, therefore, 
accused him of blasphemy, and put him to death; then it is not true 
that the apostles could use these terms in the sense of our oppo- 
nents, and Dr. Toulmin’s conclusion is totally unfounded.. 

The reader may now judge of the propriety of the following 
language, used by Dr. Toulmin. ‘* If you suppose, Sir, that these 
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sentiments were inculcated and blended with the great truth, the 
Messiahship of Jesus, itis supposition only, which is not supported 
by the testimony of the historian, nor by the practice of the apos- 
tolic preachers on any other occasion. You may build on suppo- 
sitions; but I must be allowed to adhere to what is written.”’* 
Now, I appeal to the intelligent reader, whether Dr. Toulmin 
has any thing more than supposition, as the ground of his conclu- 
sion, that the apostles, in teaching that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God, “taught nothing more than what, in modern style, is called 
the Unitarian doctrine.’? The only ground for such a conclusion, 
is, the supposition that the Messiah, predicted by the Jewish pro- 
phets, was not to become an atoning sacrifice, but a mere instruc- 
tor of mankind: that he was to be merely a man; that his being 
called the Son of God, denoted him to be nothing more than hu- 
man; that this was the substance of what he himself professed, and 
of what the Jews understood him to profess. All this is mere 
supposition, for which not the shadow of a proof is offered; and 
yet, without it, Dr. Toulmin’s conclusion must fall to the ground. 
Contrary to all this supposition, I take leave to observe, First: 
That the Messiah prefigured by the Jewish sacrifices, and predic- 
ted by the prophets, was to become a sacrifice of atonement or 
propitiation, for the sins of the world.’ His soul was to be made an 
offering for sin. The Lord was to lay on him the iniquity of us 
all. He was the Lamb of God, who was to take away the sin of the 
world.t But, if the Old Testament represeatations were in favor 
of the Messiah’s being an atoning sacrifice, the apostles, in declar- 
ing Jesus to be the Messiah, virtually declared him to be an aton- 
ing sacrifice. Secondly: That the Messiah, predicted by the pro- 
phets, was to be God manifest in the flesh, or God in our nature. 
Unto the Son it was said, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. 
The child born was to be called the mighty God. He who was to 
feed his flock like a shepherd, to gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry themin his bosom, was no other than the Lord God, who would 
come with strong hand, and whose arm should rule for him. The 
goings forth of him who was to be barn in Bethlehem, were of old, 
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from everlasting.* But, if the prophetic representations of the 
Messiah, were in favor of his being God in our nature, the apos- 
tles, in declaring Jesus to be the Messiah, virtually declared him 
to be God in our nature. Thirdly: That our Lord, in saying J 
am the Son of God, was understood by the Jews as claiming an ~ 
equality with God; that he was, on this account, accused of blas- 
phemy, and finally put to death; and all this without having said 
any thing that should contradict the idea which they entertained. 
Jesus said, My Father worketh hitherto, andI work. Therefore the 
Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only had broken the 
Sabbath, but said also, that God was his Father, making himself 
equal with God. The Jews said, We have a law, and by our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God.t But for the 
apostles, under these circumstances, and without explaining away 
the supposed blasphemy, to assert that Jesus was the Son of God, 
was the same thing as asserting him to be equal with God: and 
their calling on his murderers to repent and be baptized in his name, 
for the remission of sins, was calling them to retract their charge of 
blasphemy; to embrace him in that very character for claiming 
which they had put him to death; and to place all their hopes of 
forgiveness in his Name, by which alone they could be saved.t 

From these premises, and not from mere supposition, I con- 
clude, that the deity and atonement of Christ, were comprehend- 
ed in the great doctrines of his Sonship and Messiahship. 

If Dr. Toulmin’s remarks on the Acts of the Apostles are for- 
eign to the argument, much more so are those which respect the 
concessions of ancient Fathers, and modern churches and church- 
men. To these I shall make no reply. And, though I have so 
far followed him, as, in these few pages, to reply to some of his 
observations ; yet, I desire it may be noticed, that I shall not hold 
myself obliged to pursue this subject any further. If Dr. Toulmin 
choose to resume the controversy, let him keep to the subject; 
namely, The moral tendency of our respective systems. Any thing 
besides this will be entitled to no reply. 


* Psalm xlv. 6. Compare Heb, i. 8. Isa. ix. 6. xl. 10,11. Micah y. 2. 
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MR. KENTISH entitles his Discourse, The Moral Tendency 
of the Genuine Christian Doctrine. This title is either irrelative, 
to the professed object of his undertaking, or it is a begging the 
question. If he only meant to affirm, that the genuine Christian 
doctrine, be it what it may, is productive of moral effects in those 
who embrace it, this is what none but a professed Infidel would 
deny. It is a principle which every denomination of Christians 
admits. It is the datum on which I have proceeded, in endeavour- 
ng to ascertain what the genuine Christian doctrine is. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Kentish, intends only to prove what his title announces, 
his performance must be totally irrelative to its professed object ; 
and contains no answer to the piece against which it is written. 
But it is possible, that, by the genuine christian doctrine, Mr. Ken- 
tish means what ‘“‘ he sincerely believes to be such,”’ or what he 
calls the Unitarian doctrine. But this is begging the question at the 
outset. Our opponents must surely be reduced to very necessitous 
circumstances, or they would not condescend to such humble 
methods of establishing their principles. ) 

Mr. Kentish, speaking of my Letters on Socinianism, observes, 
that ‘it was by no means his intention, or his wish, to canvass ey- 
ery observation which is there advanced.”’ To canvass every ob- 
servation might be unnecessary ; but an answer to any work ought 
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to enter upon a full and thorough cyte of the principal sub- 
jects included in it. 

A performance that does not require this, requires no answer 
at all. 1 cannot think, therefore, that either Dr. Toulmin or Mr. 
Kentish are justifiable, in evading the body of the arguments con- 
tained in the publication which they meant to answer. The num- 
ber of veterans, in literary war, which are to be found on the side 
of our opponents, renders it difficult to account for their refusing 
to hazard a decisive engagement, without imputing it to a convic- 
tion that they stand upon disadvantageous ground. Dr. Toulmin 
has proved his dislike to it by a barefaced attempt to shift it. Mr. 
Kentish has not done so: his peformance has less evasion, and less 
assuming of the question in debate, and, consequently, is more re- 
_ spectable than that of his colleague. He keeps upon the proper 
‘ ground: but, as though he thought it enchanted, he hurries over it, 
‘touching upon only a few of the topics of discussion, and taking 
but very little notice of the arguments of his opponent, as he passes 
along. Itis a retreat, instead ofa regular engagement ; a running 
fight, rather than a pitched battle. In favour of such a mode of 
conducting the controversy, it is possible he might choose to print 
in the form of a sermon. 

But Mr. Kentish has reasons for not being more particular in his 
answer: ‘‘Of Mr. Fuller’s remarks, many,” says he, “are per- 
sonal, and many refer solely to a vindication of the religious prin- 
ciples that he has seen proper to embrace.’* If many of my. 
remarks be personal, Mr. Kentish had a right to point them out; 
and t to have done so, rather than content himself with a gen- 
eral accusation, unsubstantiated by a single proof. That I have 
vindicated those religious principles which I have thought proper 
to embrace, is true: the misrepresentation and contempt with 
which they have been treated by the Reviewers, and other Socin- 
ian writers, rendered a vindication of them necessary ; and, if our 
opponents have now retreated within the limits of their own terri- - 
tory, and are contented to act, in future, merely on the defensive ; 
it may be presumed, without arrogance, that it has not been 
altogether without effect. 
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Mr. Kentish seems not only contented to act on the defensive, 
with respect to the moral tendency of his principles, but also with 
respect to the actual moral effects produced by them. He thinks, 
‘*in point of fact, it can scarcely be proved, that, in love to God, 
they are surpassed by their fellow-christians ; though God forbid,” 
he adds, ‘‘that we should rashly arrogate to ourselves superiority 
of virtue!”’* Rash, arrogant, and shocking, however, as this pre- 
tence appears.to Mr. Kentish, it is no more than has been made by 
his brethren. All that Dr. Priestley has written upon the gloomy 
and immoral tendency of Calvinism, implies a pretence to a supe- 
riority of virtue. What else is meant by bis charging our views 
with being ‘unfavourable to the love of both God and man; and 
an axe at the root of all virtue?” He accuses us of “living in 


the dread of all free inquiry? whereas they are in.the way of 


growing wiser and better, as long as they live.” He also goes 
about to weigh the virtue of Unitarians and Trinitarians ; and> 
though he allows the former to have most of an apparent conform- 
ity to the world, yet, “upon the whole, he supposes them to 


approach nearest to the proper temper of Christianity.” Mr. . 


Belsham does not scruple to assert, that “ they—who are sincerely 
pious and diffusively benevolent with these principles, could not 
have failed to have been much better, and much happier, had they 
adopted a milder, a more rational, a more truly evangelical creed.” 
These are passages which I have quoted and answered, in my 
Letters on Socinianism: and what else can be made of them, but, 
a pretence.to superiority of virtue! I donot accuse these writers 
of rashness or arrogance, in making such pretences, unless it be 
on account of their asserting what they are unable to maintain. It 
would be. consistent with Christian humility to prove, that true 
believers are men of superior virtue to unbelievers ; and if any 
denomination of professing Christians have an advantage over 
others, in this respect, they have.a right, especially when accused 
by them of immorality, fairly and modestly to state it. But who 
can forbear to pity the situation of men who, after all these chal- 
lenges, on the first close inquiry that is made into the justice of 
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their claims, are reduced to the dire necessity of giving them up, 
of standing merely upon the defensive, and of exclaiming against 
the rashness of arrogating to themselves a superiority of virtue ! 

It will be time enough for Mr. Kentish to ‘admit a claim to 
infallibility,’’ when such a claim is made ; or toa “knowledge of 
the motives or designs of men,” any farther than as they are made 
manifest by their words and actions, when his opponent makes 
any pretence to it. In this way, 1 suppose, he himself will not 
scruple to judge the heart ; since he proposes, in the same page, 
to “illustrate the spirit in which my examination is written.”* 1 
assure Mr. Kentish, it was neither in an ‘‘ unguarded” nor a 
“ guarded’’? moment, that I presumed to charge Unitarians with 
having a heart secretly disaffected to the true character and gov- 
ernment of God, and dissatisfied with the gospel way of salvation. 
Rather, was it not in an unguarded moment, that he, as well as 
several of his brethren in the reviewing department, accused me 
of so doing? If any of these writers thought proper to quote my 
words, why did they not quote the whole sentence, as it stands ? 
. by their method of quotation, one might prove, from the scrip- 

tures, that there is no God. 

The proposition, as it stands in my Letters, is conditional. It is 
true, the thing affirmed is, that ‘‘ the avenues which lead to Socin- 
ianism are not an openness to conviction, or a free “and impartial 
inquiry after truth ; but a heart secretly disaffected to the true 
character and government of God, and dissatisfied with the gospel 
_ way of salvation: but the condition on which the truth of this 
Propel is suspended, is that Socinianism is a system the char- 
acte of ec is, that ‘“irreligious men are the first, and serious 
Christians, the last, to embrace it,” Now, do our opponents 
mean to admit, without hesitation or explanation, that this zs the 
character of Socinianism? I know, indeed, they have conceded 
thus much; but I was ready to suppose, i its being rep- 
resented to them in its own colours, they would have recalled, or, 
at least, have endeavoured to put a more favourable construction 
upon their concessions. But, it should seem, by their applying 
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the latter branch of the proposition to themselves, they admit the 
former, as properly characteristic. of their system: and, if they 
admit the one, I see no cause to recede from the other. 

[have contended, that it is not presumption to judge of men’s 
motives by their words and actions ; and that it is what our op- 
ponents, as well as all other men, do, in innumerable instances. 
In this instance, however, I have not judged the motives of any 
individual. The thing affirmed barely re sp cts the general course 
of things. The avenues which lead to any place are the ordinary 
passages through which persons enter : but it does not follow, 
that they are the only ones. Were I to assert that the avenues 
which lead to offensive war are not, as its abettors would persuade 
us to think, a desire to. maintain the honour of their country ; 
but a heart secretly dissatisfied to the true interests of mankind, 
and dissatisfied with the morality of the gospel ; such an asser- 
tion I fear, would contain but-too much ‘truth : ‘it would not de- 
note, however, that there never was an individual who engaged 
in such wars, but from such motives. Persons may be drawn into 
them unawares, and contrary to their inclination , and, being once 
erigaged may find it difficult to recede. Thus, with res ect to 
our religious sentiments, education, connexions, and various other 
things, may have great influence in determining them. How far 
such things may consist with sincere love to Christ, I have not 
undertaken to decide. But, as, in the one case, a ‘person would 
generally tind his heart averse from actual engagements, and lean- 
ing towards a peace; so,! apprehend, it will bein the other : 
like the serious Christians mentioned by Mrs. Barboul though 
they may rank with Socinians, yet their hearts will lean towards 
the doctrine that exalts the Saviour, and exhibits him as the 
atoning sacrifice. : 

Before Mr. Kentish enters on the defence of his principles, on 
the ground of their moral tendency, he offers six remarks. These 
are asfollows: 

1. « An obvious effect of the impressions to which mankind are 
exposed from surrounding objects, is, that no principles can so 
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fully influence the conduct, as might be expected in theory.’* 
True; but the same remark equally requires to be made in favour 
of Calvinism, as of Socinianism. There is nothingin it, there- 
fore, appropriate, or which goes to account for that want of prac- 
tical religion which is acknowledged peculiarly to attend the pro- 
fessors of the latter. 

2. ‘* While some men are, confessedly, much better than. their- 
principles, it will not, it cannot be disputed, that to the most val- 
uable principles others fail of doing justice.’ That some men’s 
hearts are better than their systems, is true ; and for this reason, 
notwithstanding all that is said by my opponents to the contrary, 
{ have not presumed to decide upon the state of individuals. 

It is also allowed, that ‘‘ to the most valuable principles others 
fail of doing justice.”” Thisis the same thing, for substance, as 
that which I have acknowledged, in my introductory observations ; 
and I have, therefore, never reasoned either from the bad or good 
conduct of individuals, but from that of the general body. It is 
true, [have mentioned the names of some eminent persons among 
the Calvinists ; but it was merely to confront an assertion of Mr. 
Belsham, that those who were singularly pious, and ditfusely 
benevolent, with Calvinistic principles, could not have failed to 
have been much better, and much happier, if they had imbibed a 
different. ¢reed.”? The piety and benevolence of Hale, Franck, 
Brainerd, Edwards, Whitefield, Thornton, and Howard, were in- 
troduced as a proof, that such degrees of virtue have been found 
amongst Calvinists, as have never been exceeded by men of what 
are called Rational principles, or indeed, of any principles what- 
ever. 

3. ‘¢It deserves to be considered, farther, whether doctrines 
which have most efficacy upon the dispositions, the conduct, and 
the feelings of Christians, be not such as they profess in com- 
mon.”{ I have no objection to this, or any other subject, being 
considered; though | am persuaded, the result of an impartial 
consideration, in this case, would be different from that which is 
suggested by Mr. Kentish: but, granting his supposition to be true, 
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the difficulty on his side is just where it was. If the principles 
which Calvinists’and: Socinians hold in common, be the grand, 
sources of virtue, why do they not influence both alike? Why is 
it that * Rational Christians are spoken of, as indifferent to prac- 
tical religion ;”’ and that those who acknowledge this charge, as 
_ Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham have done, are not able to vindi- 
cate them from it ? If Calvinists and Socinians hold principles in 
common, which are of a holy tendency, and yet the latter are the 
most indifferent to practical religion, there must be something un- 
favourable to virtue, one should think, in their peculiar sentiments. 

4. “* From a natural partiality, moreover, to opinions which 
themselves embrace, men will suppose those opinions to have a 
tendency peculiarly favourable to virtue and happiness. There 
is danger therefore, lest the conclusion to which I have adverted, 
be drawn rather by the feelings, than by the understanding ; rath- 
er by prejudice than by calm and unbiassed reason.’’* ‘To this, I 
answer, if the conclusions which have been drawn be unreasona- 
ble, they are capable of being proved so. 

5. “In their ideas, too, of moral excellence, different sects of 
Christians may not exactly agree.—-Many of them severely censure 
certain instances of conformity to the world, which others of them 
may think not merely Jawfui, but deverving of praise.”+ True. 
Some, for example, may live in the disuse of prayer; and may - 
plead, in excuse, that this practice does not accord with their ideas 
of devotions They may also frequent the gaming table, and the 
assembly room, and occasionally, if not constantly, resort to the 
theatre ; and may contend that each is an innocent, if not a praise- 
worthy amusement. But if people are not to be criminated 
beyond the line marked out by their own opinions of morality, 
our ‘* moderation” must extend farther'than Mr. Kentish himself 
might be willing to allow. There are people in the world who think 
favourably of polygamy, and others who would plead for fornica- 
tion, yea, for adultery itself, provided it were kept a secret ; yet, it 
is to be hoped, he would not think the better of such practices, on 
this account. On the contrary, he must think himself warranted 
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to conclude, in ordinary cases at least, that the opinions of such 
persons were formed under the influence of an immoral bias, and 
therefore, that they themselves partake of the nature of immor- 
ality. , 

6. “ The very nature of the argument. sphaare. renders it 
extremely difficult to deduce from it a satisfactory inference. B 
to judge respecting the conduct of men; even in single cases, 
demand much care and knowledge, far more requisite are these 
qualifications when sentence is to be passed upon their general 
character. Who, indeed, is so. intimately acquainted with the 
various denominations of Christians, as to form a decision upon 
this point, that shall not be liable to the imputation of partiality, or 
of rashness 2”* hat care and knowledge are necessary, in 
such. acomparison, I shall not dispute; and, if | have betray- 
ed my want of either, I presume it is capable of being exposed : 
but, that the thing itself is impracticable, | cannot admit. It is not 
impossible to discover who, in general, are serious, conscientious, 
and pious men, and who they are that indulge in dissipation and 
folly. The observation of Mr. Kentish, if it prove any thing, 
proves that the moral tendency of .a doctrine isno proper crite- 
rion ofits truth. Yet he acknowledges, that ** In religion the max- 
im, Ye shall know them by their fruits, is a maxim, un- 
questionably, of high authority, evident “reason, and familiar 
application.”’t How can these things consist together? _ If it be of 
* familiar application,” it cannot be ‘* extremely difficult,” nor 
require any extraordinary degree of understanding to apply it. 
Let there be what difficulty there may, however, in this case, my 
work, so far as related to facts, was done ready to my hand. Dr. 
Priestley, Mr. Belsham, and Mrs. Barbauld, were my authorities 
for the want of regard to practical religion amongst Rational Caris- 
tians: writers whom Mr. Kentish will not accuse of the want of 
either ‘care or knowledge ;” and to whom he will not. in this 
cause; impute either “ partiality or rashness.”’ 

It has been suggested, by some who are friendly to the cause of 
Socinianism, though not professed Socinians, that 1 have made an 
unfair use of a few concessions ; and that a similar use might be 
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made of the concessions of many of the Puritans, who, in theig 
day, lamented the imperfections and degeneracy of their own peo- 
ple.” If Dr. Priestley and his brethren had barely acknowledged, 
that there were great defects amongst their people when compar- 
ed with the primitive Christians, or with what they ought to be. 
this, I confess, had been no more than what Puritan writers have 
done, and the writers of every other denomination of Christians 
might have done; and such acknowledgments ought not to have been 
improved against them. But, who, beside themselves, have ever 
professed to hold a set of principles, to the discernment of which an 
indifference to religion in general was favourable ; a system which 
those who were most indifferent to the practice of religion were 
the first, and serious Christians the last, toembrace ?. Who beside 
themselves, have been reduced, by facts which they could not 
deny, to such dire necessity ? 

From the foregoing introductory observations, Mr. Kentish pro- 
ceeds to the body of his discourse, which he divides into four 
heads of inquiry. ‘I. What is the tendency of the- Unitarian doc- 
trine with respect to the cultivation and exercise of the divine, the 
social, and the personal virtues?» If. What assistance, support, 
and consolation it affords, in the season of temptation, affliction, and 
death ? III. What is its efficacy in the conversion of profligates, 
and unbelievers? AndIV. Finally, How far is it adapted to pro- 
mote a veneration for the scriptures, and to fortify our faith in 
Christianity ?” ‘ 

I. ON THE DIVINE, THE SOCIAL, AND THE PERSONAL VIRTUES. 

Under the first of these particulars, Mr. Kentish very properly 


considers ‘love to God ;” 


and, so far as he attempts an answer 
to what I have written, I suppose this is to be considered as an 
answer to my VIIth Letter. The substance of what he advances 
upon this subject is as follows.—‘* We believe, according to the 
sublime language of the favourite Apostle, that God is love ; we 
consider all his moral. excellencies, as justice, truth, and holiness, 
as modifications of this principle. Happiness we regard as the 
grand object of his works and dispensations, and conceive of his 
glory as resulting from the diffusion of this happiness.” 
Vou. 1. 38 
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‘‘ These being our ideas of the Deity, love to him cannot fail to 
be shed abroad in our hearts. Did we think of him, indeed, as 
one altogether like unto ourselves, did we imagine that he is*vin- 
dictive, inexorable, arbitrary, and partial ; and did we suppose his 
glory to be something distinct from the exercise of his goodness ; 
we might experience difficulty in obedience to this first and great- 
est of the commandments. But, in the contemplation of infinite 
power, emyloyed to execute designs which proceed from infinite 
benevolence, and are planned by consummate wisdom, filial affec- 
tion towards God is naturally enkindled and preserved alive in 
our breasts.’’* + eae 

On this statement, I would observe, in the first place, that it 
passes over one very important topic of discussion between us ; 
namely, the doctrine of the atonement. Why is it that Mr. Ken- 
tish has passed over this doctrine? He knows that Socinian wri- 
ters have charged it with implying the natural implacability of 
God ; a charge, against which I have attempted to defend it. Have 
I not a right to conclude, from Mr. Kentish’s silence on this head, 
that he feels the ground to be untenable ? 

Mr. Kentish has not only declined the discussion of one of the 
most important subjects, but those topics which have fallen under 
his notice, are stated with great unfairness. His account of my 
sentiments, respecting the vindictive character of God, is marked 
by the grossest misrepresentation. I had carefully explained the 
term vindictive, when applied to the divine conduct in the punish- 
ment of sin, by observing, that “it is very common for people, 
when they speak of vindictive punishment, to mean that kind of 
punishment which is inflicted from a wrathful disposition, or a dis- 
position to punish for the pleaure of punishing. Now, if this be 
the meaning of our opponents, we have no dispute with them. We 
We do not suppose the Almighty to punish sinners for the sake of 
putting them to pain. Vindictive punishment, as it is here 
defended, stands opposed to that punishment which is merely cor- 
rective.’ The one is exercised for the good of the party; the 
other not so, but for the good of the community.’ (Letter VII.) 
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Now, though Mr. Kentish must have observed this statement, yet 
he has suffered himself to write as follows,:—‘‘ Did we imagine 
that God is vindictive, inexorable, arbitrary, and partial ; or did 
we suppose his glory to be something distinct from the exercise 
of his goodness ; we might experience difficulty in obedience to 
this first and greatest of the commandments.”* As a proof, it 
should seem, that these were’ my sentiments, Mr. Kentish refers 
to page 119, of the second edition of my Letters, where.[ have 
acknowledged, that there is a mixture of the vindictive in the Cal- 
vinistic systems But have I not also, inthe same page, so explain- 
ed my meaning as to reject those offensive ideas which Mr. Ken- 
tish has introduced in connexion with it? Why did he hold 
up my acknowledgment, concerning the vindictive character of 
God, without, at the same time, holding up that sense of it in which 
I professed to defend it? Or, if he might think himself excused 
from this, why did he connect such terms with it as must exhibit 
it in a different and contrary sense, even that very sense in 
which I had opposed it? I cannot but consider this as disingenu- 
ous ; andas greatly resembling the conduct of certain Deists, who,. 
in their attacks upon Christianity, choose first to dress it up in the 
habits of Popery. 

As to the glory of God consisting in the exercise of his goodness, 
if it be meant of the manifestation of the divine glory, and good- 
ness be put for moral excellence, it is the same thing as that which 
I have acknowledged ; namely, that “the glory of God consists in 
doing that which shall be best upon the whole :”’ but, by goodness, 
Mr. Kentish means merely beneficence, undistinguished benefi- 
cence, or the pursuit of ultimate happiness in behalf of every 
intelligent being in the creation, obedient or rebellious, penitent 
or impenitent, men or devils. In this sense I allow that the glory 
of God may be at variance with the happiness of creatures, and 
I contend, that where it is so, the latter, ‘and not the former, ought 
to be given up. ; 

Mr. Kentish pleads from ‘‘the declaration of the: favourite 
Apostle, God is love,” and supposes, that ‘all his moral excellen- 
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cies, as justice, truth, and holiness, are but modifications of this 
principle.” To all this I have no objection, provided the object 
aimed at be the general good of the moral system. But Mr. Ken- 
tish supposes, if God be love, that in all he does he must have the 
good of every individual in his dominions in view. On this prin- 
ciple he must have destroyed Sodom and Gomorrha, Cain, and 
Balaam, and Saul, and Judas; and all those who, in every age, have 
lived foaming out their own shame, and to whom, according to 
the scriptures, 7s reserved the blackness of darkness for ever. 
together with Satan and all his rebellious legions, not only as 
examples to the intelligent creation, but for their own good! 
Surely this is not a necessary inference from the apostolic declar- 
ation. There are other cases, as well as this, in which justice 
may be a modification of love ; but in no case does it require, that 
an incorrigible offender should not be punished but for his own 
advantage. The execution ofa murderer may be an exercise of pure 
benevolence to the community, though of just displeasure to the 
criminal. The removal of a restless, ambitious, intriguing, and 
bloody-minded prince or princess from the earth, may be amercy to 
mankind, and, as such, may be considered as an act worthy of the God 
of love ; but it may not follow that this is accomplished in love to the 
systematic murderer of the human race. If all the West India 
islands were to be overwhelmed in some dire distruction, I am not 
sure that it would not be a mercy to the human species ; it would 
terminate the miseries of thousands, and prevent the annual sacri- 
fice of thousands more; and yet such an event might proceed, not 
from love, but from just displeasure to guilty individuals. It 
does not follow, therefore, from any principles with which we are 
acquainted, that because God is love, he must have the happiness 
of his incorrigible enemies in view, in all the displeasure which 
he pours upon them. 

In order, it should seem, to obviate this reasoning, Mr. Kentish 
objects to our ‘ thinking and speaking respecting the measures of 
the divine administration, as though they were precisely similar 
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to the measures which are pursued by earthly rulers.”* Itis cu- 
rious to observe in what manner our opponents shift their positions, 
and veer about, as occasion requires. Dr. Priestley accused the 
Calvinistic system of representing God in such a light, ‘that no 
earthly. parent could imitate him, without sustaining a character 
shocking to mankind.”? To this I answered, by proving that it is 
the practice of every good government to make examples of incor- 
rigible offenders; and that benevolence itself requires it: yea, that 
there have been cases in which even a parent has been obliged, in 
benevolence to his family, and from a concern for the general 
good, to give up a stubborn and rebellious son to be stoned to, 
death by the elders of his city, and that, not for his own good, but 
that all Israel might hear and fear. To this, Mr. Kentish replies, 
that God’s government is not to be measured by human govern- 
ments. First, then, we are accused of exhibiting the divine char- 
acter in such a light, that it cannot be imitated; and when we prove 
that it can and ought, in those respects, to be imitated, then we are 
charged with thinking and speaking of God, ‘as one altogether — 
. like ourselves.” 

But, passing this, the point at issue is, which of the above re- 
presentations of the divine character tends most to excite our love 
tohim. Mr. Kentish conceives, that,-as love to God arises from 
a contemplation of his goodness, his scheme must, in this instance, 
have the advantage. That depraved creatures, who care not for 
the honor of the divine government, but whose supreme regard is 
directed towards themselves, should love that being best, who, 
whatever be their character and conduct, is most devoted to 
their happiness, is readily admitted. But this is not the love of 
God. That goodness is the immediate object of love, I also admit; 
but goodness in the Divine Being is the same thing as moral excel- 
lence, and this renders him an object of love only to such created 
beings, as, in some degree, bear his image. The goodness for 
which Mr. Kentish pleads, is mere undistinguishing beneficence, of 
which we can form no idea, without feeling, at the same time, a di- 
minution of respect. Ifa supreme magistrate should possess such an 
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attachment to his subjects, as that, whatever were their crimes, he 
could in no case be induced to give any one of them up to condign 
punishment, orto any other punishment than what should be adapted 
to promote his good, he would presently become an object of general 
contempt. Or, if a father should possess such a fondness for his 
children, that, let any one of them be guilty of what he might, 
suppose it were a murder, a hundred times ‘repeated, yet he could 
never consent that any punishment should be inflicted upon him, 
excepting such as might be productive of his good; such a father 
would be detested by the community, and despised by his own 
family. 

But, perhaps I may be told, that the divine government is not 
to be measured by human governments ; no, not by those which 
are parental. Be it so; indeed, I am willing to grant Mr. Kentish 
that it isnot. If he can prove from scripture, that the divine gov- 
ernment is possessed of this peculiarity, that, in every instance of 
justice, the good of the party, as well as the good of the communi- 
ty, is the object pursued, I will readily admit it, and will never 
mention its inconsistency with our ideas of government any more. 
But, while no manner of appeal is made to the scripture; while the 
numerous passages which I have alleged in favor of the doctrine 
of vindictive punishment, remain unnoticed; while nothing of any 
account, except the nature and fitness of things, is alleged; I have 
a right to show that, from the nature and fitness of things, no con- 
clusion like that of Mr. Kentish can be drawn, but the very re- 
verse. Love to a government, even a parental one, must be ac- 
companied with respect. A being whose kindness degenerates 
into fondness, however his conduct may please our selfish humors, 
can never be the object of our esteem. On this principle, when 
Jehovah proclaimed his name, or character, to Moses, he not only 
declared himself {o be the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and in truth, keep- 
img mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and 
sin; but added, AND THAT WILL BY NO MEANS CLEAR THE GUILTY. 

* Love to God,” Mr. Kentish observes, ‘is no enthusiastic rap- 
ture, no offspring of a licentious imagination. It consists in the 
highest esteem for the divine character, and the liveliest grati- 
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tude for the divine mercies.”* Very true ; it is the character of 
God that is the prime object of genuine love ; and I may add, 
what I have observed before, that *« the true character of God, as 
revealed in the scriptures, must be taken into the account, in de- 
termining whether our love to God be genuine, or not. We may 
clothe the Divine Being with such attributes, and such only, as 
will suit our depraved taste ; and then it will be no difficult thing 
to fall down and worship him : but this is not the love of God ; 
but of an idol of our own creating.”’ It appears, to me, that the 
God in whom Mr. Kentish professes to believe, is not the true 
God, or the God revealed in the Bible ; and that the love he pleads 
for, is no other than self-loye, or an attachment to a Being whose 
glory consists in his being invariably attached to us. 

The character of God is principally manifested to us through 
those two grand mediums, the law and the gospel ; but neither of 
them convey any such idea of him, as that which Mr, Kentish 
endeavours to exhibit. By the precepts and penalties of the for- 
mer. Jehovah declared his love to men, as creatures, by guarding 
them against every approach to evil; but he also, by the same 
means, solemnly declared his love of righteousness, and his deter- 
mination to maintain a righteous government in the universe. By 
the propitiation exhibited in the latter, the same important ideas are 
repeated, and others, of still greater importance to us, revealed. 
Here, Jehovah declares his compassion to men, as guilty and mis- 
erable ; but it is without any relaxation of the rigid uprightness 
of his moral government, or the least implication that his rebellious 


creatures had been hardly dealt with, that he pours forth a rich : 


exuberance of mercy upon the unworthy. He is still the just 
God, and the Saviour ; just, and the Justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus. While salvation is promised to every believing sinner, 
damnation is threatened to every one that believeth not. 

There is a rectitude that runs through all the dispensations of 
God, which determines his true character, and, by consequence, 
the nature of genuine love to him; seeing the one must necessa- 
rily correspond with the other. The scripture-character of God 
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is such, that wicked men are naturally averse from it. The ear- 
nal mind is enmity against God. Our Lord told the Jews, not- 
withstanding all their boasted attachment to God, that they had 
not the love of God in them. Hence, we are taught the necessity 
of the heart being circumcised to love the Lord our God.* But the 
character of God, as drawn by Mr. Kentish, is such, that the most 
depraved being must approve it ; and that, without any change in 
the unholy bias of his heart. Sinners can love those that love them. 
A being, the perfections of whose nature require him to promote , 
ihe good of creation in general, will be loved by those, and those 
only, who value the general good, and who no otherwise desire 
the happiness of -any creature, not even their own, than as it is 
included in the well being of his moral empire. But a being, the 
properties of whose nature prevent him, in any instance, from ma- 
king a final example of any of his rebellious creatures, or punish- 
ing them in any way, except that in which their good:shall be his 
ultimate end, may be heloved by those who have no regard for the 
general good, nor for any part of intelligent existence but them- 
selves, or such as become subservient to themselves. And what, 
other than this, is Mr. Kentish’s representation of love to God ? 
Considering God as all goodness, and goodness as consisting in a 
determination to do good, ultimately, to every creature, let his 
character and conduct be what it may, he supposes it to be nat- 
ural to men to love him. ‘* The love of God,” he says, ** cannot 
fail to be shed abroad in our hearts : it is ‘* naturally enkindled, 
and kept alive in our breasts.”* Genuine love to God requires 
to be shed abroad in the heart sy tHe Hory Sprrir: but there 
needs no Holy Spirit in this case ; it is altogether natural to man: 
Mr. Kentish, therefore, acted very properly in leaving that part 
of the passage out of his quotation. 

The scheme of our opponents not only misrepresents the nature 
of love to God, but is ‘miserably deficient with respect to motives 
whereby it may be excited. God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.—Herein is love, not that we loved 
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God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to-be a propitiation for 
our sins.—God commendeth his love towards us, in that while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.—He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all.—Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift.* Such is the language of inspiration ; but this 
affecting epitome of gospel-truth is despoiled of all its glory by the 
expositions of our opponents. Every thing rich, interesting, and 
endearing, which it contains, evaporates in their hands, as by a 
kind of chymical process ; and nothing is left behind that can ac- 
quit the sacred writers of dealing in great swelling words of vanity. 
Mr. Kentish’s remarks upon this subject,.together with a quota- 
tion from Dr. Kippis, in support of it, are feeble and nugatory : 
they prove nothing, but the poverty of the cause. ‘ By the 
goodness of the Almighty, exhibited in the works of nature, in 
the dispensation of providence, and in our temporal comfort, we 
areas much impressed, I presume,” says Mr. Kentish, ‘‘ as any 
class of Christians. And, if we neither think nor speak like 
some of them concerning the divine love manifested in the gift of 
Jesus Christ, it must not hence be inferred, that we are less atien- 
tive to its magnitude and extent. It is our persuasion, on the con- 
trary, that from the view we cherish of this important subject, we 
can say with peculiar justice, We love him because he first loved 
us.”’*+ To the * persuasion”’ of: Mr. Kentish is added the opinion 
of Dr. Kippis, that, when “writers express themselves as if the 
Christian revelation would be of little value, unless their partic- 
ular systems are adopted, it is a kind of language which is ex- 
tremely injudicious, and which ought to be avoided and discour- 
aged; and that no man can think meanly of the evangelical dis 
pensation, or detract from its excellence and dignity, who believes 
that God is the author of it—that it was communicated by Jesus 
Christ-—and that he conveys to us knowledge, pardon, holiness, 
and eternal life.’ Our opponents, then, in all their numerous 
charges of idolatry, corrupting Christianity, Sc. exhibited against: 
us, wish to be understood, it seems, after all, as concluding nothing 
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under these offensive terms, which implies ‘‘a mean opinion of 
the evangelical dispensation, or which detracts from its excellence 
and dignity !’’ I wish it were in my power honestly to return the 
compliment. In this case, however, I should think, consistency 
would require me to retract my former charges. But, were Cal- 
vinists and Socinians to coalesce, upon Dr. Kippis’s principles, I 
should fear it would deserve the name of a confederacy against the 
holy scriptures. The Apostle Paul must necessarily fall under their 
united censure ; for, ifit be ‘ extremely injudicious to represent 
the Christian revelation as of little value, unless a particular sys- 
tem be adopted,”’ he must have been very guilty, in suggesting that 
the Galatian teachers, who only erred on the doctrine of justi- 
fication, had introduced another gospel, and aimed at perverting 
the gospel of Christ. But, if the scheme of Mr. Kentish be de- 
fective in one point of view, he seems to think it has the advan- 
tage in another. 3 

The unity of God, he observes, stands connected with the com- 
mand to love him ; and labours from hence, to prove the supe- 
rior efficacy of his sentiments in promoting this temper of mind ; 
inasmuch as they who imbibe them are not subject to be distracted 
and bewildered in their worship, as those are who worship a plu- 
rality of deities.* But with this reasoning I, who do not worship 
a plurality of deities, have no concern. 

Under the article of Love to God, Mr. Kentish proceeds to dis- 
course on love to Christ.{ With what “ propriety” this is done, 
unless he be possessed of Deity, I shall not inquire. It is in this 
place, | suppose, that we are to consider him as answering my 
eleventh Letter, which was wri.ten on this subject. The ques- 
tions discussed in that letter were, ** Which of the two systems 
tend most to exalt the character of Christ? Which places his 
mediation in the most important view ? And which represents us 
as most indebted to his undertaking 2”? The substance of Mr Ken- 
tish’s remarks, on the first of these questions, consists in this : 
that it is not greatness, but goodness, that is the object of love ; 
that ‘love to Christ has its just foundation, not in a persuasion of 
bis superior dignity, but in a conviction that his character was 
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distinguished by the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ or the charms of vir- 
tue.”’* Tallow, that goodness, and not greatness is the immedi- 
ate object of love: but Mr. Kentish will also allow, that the latter 
renders a being capable of the former. The more enlargedness 
of mind any person possesses, the more capable he is of goodness ; 
and, if his moral qualities keep pace with his natural accomplish- 
ments, he is a more estimable character thanif his mind were not 
enlarged. 

The greater any character is, therefore, if his goodness be but 
equal to his greatness, the more he becomes the proper object of 
love. Will Mr. Kentish pretend, that the ‘‘ charms of virtue,”’ 
in a good man, (in Jesus Christ for example, supposing himto be 
only a good man,) ought to render him as much the object of our 
affection, as the infinitely glorious moral excellence of the Divine 
Being ought to render him ? But, by how much the character of 
the Divine Being is more estimable than that of the best of men, 
by so much is the character of Christ more estimable, upon the 
supposition of his proper deity, than that of his being merely 
human. ) 

Mr. Kentish, as though he felt this difficulty, and wished to re- 
move it, suggests, that it is upon the principle of gratitude that we 
“give to God, the supreme author of our enjoyments, our highest, 
purest love.’’| Butit is gratitude only, that binds us to love God 
better than a creature? It is merely because we receive more 
from him ? It is not also on account of the infinite amiableness of his 
moral character, as displayed particularly in the gospel, or, (as the 
scriptures express it,) of the glory of Godin the face of Jesus 
Christ 2 Yea, is it not, primarily, on this account, that God is en- 
titled to our ** highest and purest love 2” 

_ Mr. Kentish has not thought it proper to enter on the inquiries, 
“* Which of the two systems places the mediation of Christ in the 
most important light; and which. represents us as most indebted to 
his undertaking ?”’ He has made some observations, however, 
upon gratitude. Having stated, that God is to be loved, on this 
principle, with our highest, purest love, he adds, ‘‘ Hence, too, 
we cannot avoid indulging and showing affection for those of our 
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who, in truth, are but the instruments of his nty. It is upon 
~ the same principle, that we perceive the jus f manifesting no 
common love to Christ, the author, under God, of our most valua- 
ble privileges and our richest blessings.”’* Whe : 
our opponents towards Christ, ina way of grat 
or uncommon, while they maintain that he existed not till he was 
born of Mary, they cannot consider themselves as under any obli- 
gation to him for coming into the world to save them ; seeing ‘that 
was a matter in which he must have been totally involuntary , and 
while they reject the doctrine of the atonement. 1 do not see how 
they can feel obliged to him for the forgiveness of their sins; or to 
any thing which he has done, or suffered, for their hopes of eternal 
life. They may feel indebted to him for having published these 
doctrines: but, if this be all, it is a small affair for so much to be 
made of it. Many a prophet, who was a bearer of heavy tidings, 
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would have been glad, in this respect, to exchange messages with 
him. Dr. Toulmin, in a former publication, has tried to magnify 
this subject a little, by alleging, that “ Christ came not only to 
preach the doctrine of a future state, but to prove it, and to furnish 
a pledge of the resurrection to eternal life, by his own resurrec- 
tion.”’{ Dr. Toulmin has not informed us, in what manner the 
mission of Christ proved the doctrine of a future state, any other- 
wise than as his resurrection afforded a pledge of it: and this can 
add nothing, as a foundation of gratitude to him; inasmuch as, 
upon his principles, it was a matter in which he had no voluntary 
concern. 

For our parts, we consider ourselves deeply indebted to Christ 
for his voluntary assumption of our nature; for the preference 
given tous before the fallen angels; for his condescending to 
become subject to temptations and afflictions for our sake, that in 


all things he might be made like unto his brethren ; and for his offer- 


ing himself without spot to God, as our atoning sacrifice, thereby 
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obtaining the r mi ion of our sins, and becoming the ‘uenttatabn of 
nal life : but none of these things have any place 
opponents. And, though they would per- 

the hold the sentiments embraced by primitive 
Gisbtiaia en: they cannot follow them in these important particu- 
lars. Their views of things will not suffer them to speak of his 
taking upon him flesh and blood; of his taking upon him not the 
nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham ; of his being in the form 
of God, and yet taking upon him the form of a servant, and being 
made in the likeness of men ; of our being forgiven for his sake ; or 
of the promise of an eternal inheritance being received by means of 
his death.* _ According to their principles, his coming into the 
world was no act of his own; he had no existence, prior to his 
existing in flesh and blood; it was nota matter of choice with him, 
whether he would be made an angel or a man; he never existed 
in any other form, nor sustained any other character than that of a 
servant ; his death had no influence on the forgiveness of our 
gins, or in procuring eternal life: none of these things, therefore, 
afford to them any foundation for gratitude. 

The substance of this argument was stated in my fourteenth Let- 
ter; but neither of my opponents has thought proper to take any 
notice of it. It might be their wisdom to decline this part of the 
subject, which is so strongly supported by the express declara- 
tions of scripture. 

Mr. Kentish seems to feel, that love to Christ makes but a di- 
minutive figure in the Socinian scheme ; and, therefore, apologizes 
for it. To suppose Christ to have been possessed of ‘a super- 
human nature, and so to regard him,”’ he says, ‘‘ would be infring- 


‘ing upon our pious gratitude to the adorable Being whom we are 


commanded to love with an entire affection.”” To this I reply : 
Our belief of a doctine which our opponents will not allow us to 
believe, namely, the Divine Unity, enables us to repel this objec- 
tion : we believe (and that, on the first of all authority, ) that Christ 
and the Father arc so one, that he who hath seen him hath seen the 
Father ; and that he who honoureth him, in so doing, honoureth the 
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Father.* The idea thrown out by Mr. Kentish, and which enters 
into the essence of his system, is what the scriptures are utterly 
unacquainted with. They require us to love creatures in differ- 
ent degrees. But, inasmuch as this love, if carried to excess, 
would dishonour the Divine Being, these requirements are accom- 
panied and limited by various cautions. Thus, we are required to 
love all mankind as our fellow-creatures ; but we must take heed 
of improper attachment, lest we worship the creature more than 
the Creator. We are commanded to love and honour our parents; 
but, if they stand in competition with Christ, we are required 
comparatively. to hate them. Christians are enjoined to love 
their ministers, who are over them in in the Lord: but, if 
even the servants of Christ be idolized, it shall be demanded, on 
their behalf, Who then is Paul, or who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed? Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye bapti- 
zed in the name of Paul? We are doubtless, obliged to love 
angels, because they are our brethren, and are employed as minis- 
tstering sprits to the heirs of salvation; but, if any attempt to wor- 
ship them, they will profess themselves to be what they are, and 
direct to the worshipping of God.{ Now, if Christ be only a crea- 


ture, it might have been expected, that the numerous commands te | 


love and honour him, should also have been accompanied with 
some such cautions; lest in complying with them, we should 
** infringe” upon the honour due to the Father. The great hon- 
our to which Christ was exalted, above all other creatures, ren- 
dered such cautions peculiarly necessary; since love to him 
would be in the greater danger of being carried to excess ; and it 
is a fact, that the great body of those whom our opponents will 
allow to have been serious Christians, in almost all ages, have 
actually worshipped him as God. Yet there is not a single cau- 
tion against this sort of excess, in all the New Testament ; nor the 


least intimation, that, in giving glory to the Son, we may possibly 


** infringe” upon the glory of the Father. On the contrary, when 
the topic of love to Christ occurs, every thing is said to inflame it, 
and nothing to damp it. There is a becoming jealousy in the 
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Divine Being expressed, in other cases, but never in this ; if any 
thing of this kind be expressed, it is on the other side. If a man 
love me—my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.—If any man serve me, him will my 
Father honour.—The Father judgeth no man ; but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father which hath sent him.* 

Mr. Kentish, as if he felt no pleasure in discoursing upon the 
character and work of Christ, as the grounds of love to him, pro- 
ceeds to remark, with some apparent satisfaction, upon certain ex- 
pressions of it. ‘* From the lips of our divine instructor himself,” 
he says, ‘‘ let us learn—the lesson of love to him ; let us hence 
be informed, in what this principle consists. If a man love me, 
says Jesus, he will keep my words.—He that loveth me not, keepeth 
not my sayings, Ye are my friends, if ye do whotsoever I command 
you.— These things I command you, that ye love one another. Who 
can here refrain from observing, how truly rational is this lan- 
guage, how remote from mystery and enthusiasm! But, while 


Christ declares, that such as obey his laws, as imbibe his spirit, 


manifest love to him, let none of his followers be so ignorant and 
presumptuous, as to insist upon other testimonies of affection to 
their master. Of better they cannot ‘possibly conceive ; upon 
stronger they cannot possibly rely.’’* 

Ihave no dispute with Mr. Kentish concerning what are the 
proper expressions of love to Christ ; but his insinuating, that to 
plead for his deity and atonement, as grounds of love to him, is to 
*¢ insist upon other testimonies of affection towards him ;”’ testi- 
monies which are ‘* mysterious and enthusiastic,” is calculated te 
perplex the subject. To say nothing of the “ decency” of his 
pronouncing upon our conduct, in this instance, as “‘ ignorant and 


| presumptuous ;” it is but to manifest, that he wishes to confound 


the reasons of love with the expressions of it, and, under a show of 


regard for the one, to draw off the reader’s attention from the 


other. Mr. Kentish may recollect, that the same language is used 
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of love to God, as of love to Christ : This is the love of God, that 
we keep his commandments : and his commandments are not griev- 
ous.* Now, an enemy to the infinitely-amiable moral character of 
the Deity, as the primary ground of love to him, might here ex- 
claim, with Mr. Kentish, ‘‘ Let us hence be informed, in what the 
principle of love to God consists : it is to keep his commandments. 
Who can here refrain from observing, how truly rational is this 
language, how remote from mystery and enthusiasm! But, while 
God declares, that such as keep his commandments, manifest love 
to him, let none be so ignorant and presumptuous, as to insist on 
other testimonies of affection to him.—Let them not talk of ** con- 
templating infinite power employed to execute designs which pro- 
ceed from infinite benevolence, and of filial affection towards God, 

as enkindled by sith contemplations.”’} Mr. Kentish would prob- 
ably reply, to this effect : The grounds or reasons, of love to God 
are one thing ; and the appointed expressions of it, another: and 
your depreciating the former, under a pretence of exalting the 
latter, is as if you were to kill the root, in order to preserve the 
fruit. Such is my reply to Mr. Kentish. 

From the love of God and Christ, Mr. Kentish proceeds to dis- 
course on the fear of God.t I donot recollect having advanced 
any thing, in my letters, on this subject. I may observe, howev- 
er, that the definition given of this virtue, does not appear to me 
to answer to the scriptural account of it. . It is said to be ‘ the 
veneration of infinite grandeur.”” But this approaches nearer to 
a definition of admiration, than of fear. The moral excellence of 
the Deity, as the object of fear, enters not into it; neither is there 
any thing of a moral nature included in it. Without taking upon 
me to define this heavenly virtue, 1 may observe, that a holy 
dread of offending God, or of incurring his displeasure, enters into 
its essence. ‘The main objection that I feel to the scheme of my 
opponent, on this head, is, that the divine goodness, according to 
his notion of it, necessarily pursues the ultimate happiness of all 
creatures, pure or impure, penitent or impenitent, men or devils. 
This, as [ have already stated, undermines that respect to the di- 
vine character, which is the foundation of both love and fear. 
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That God is the Father of all his creatures, is true ;* but it is 
also true, that he isa Father to those that believe in his Son, in 
such a sense as he is not to the rest of the world. . The Jews 
boasted that God was their Father : but Jesus. answered, If God 
were your Father, ye would love me.—To as.many as received 
Christ, and no more, was power given to become the sons of God, 
even to them who believed on his name. This adoption by Jesus 
Christ is not the common heritage of men: It is a subject of spe- 
cial promise. Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and I will receive 
you, and will be a father unto you and ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters saith the Lord Almighty.} And it ought to be observed, that it 
is this evangelical relation, and not that of creatures to their Creator, 
that converts our “afflictions into fatherly corrections.”” There have 
been characters in the world, of whom it has been said, He that made 
them will not have mercy on them : and he that formed them will show 
them no favour. These things ought not to be confounded. 

After considering the fear of God, our author proceeds to dis- 
course on confidence in him.t In this, as in most other. of his 
discussions, Mr. Kentish appears to me to forget that he is a sin- 
ner ; representing the Divine Being, and his creature, man, as 
apon terms of the most perfect amity. His persuasion of the 
power, wisdom and goodness of the Deity, begets confidence. But 
nothing is said of his going to God, under a sense of his helpless 
and perishing condition as a sinner, and under the warrant of the 
gospel invitations : or of his confiding in him for eternal salvation. 
The confidence which Mr. Kentish describes, is more suitable to 
the condition of holy angels, than of guilty creatures, who have 
incurred the just displeasure of their Maker. 

There is one subject included in the scripture exercises of de- 
yotion, which Mr. Kentish has passed over; namely trusting in 
_ Christ. Under the article of love to God, he considered love to 
Christ ; and trusting in Christ is no less an exercise of Christian 
devotion, than love to him ; an exercise, too, with which our eter- 
nal salvation stands connected. In his name shall the Gentiles 
trust. —That ye should be to the praise of his glory, who first trusted 
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in Christ. In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word 
of truth, the gospel of your salvation —I know whom I have trust- 
ed, and I am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
cominitted to him against that day,* In my second Letter, I ob- 
served, that, upon the principles of our opponents, “ all trust, or 
confidence, in Christ for salvation is utterly excluded.” And how 
has Mr. Kentish answered in this charge ? By passing it over in 
silence. This is aserious matter. O that for their own sakes, 
they could be convinced of the insufficiency of the ground on 
which they rest their hopes, and build upon the foundation that 
God hath laid in Zion! Uncharitable and uncandid as they consid- 
er me, I could water these pages with tears for them. My heart’s 
desire and prayer to Godis, that they may be saved. But other 
foundation can no man lay, than that ts laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

‘From reasoning, Mr. Kentish proceeds to facts. He calls upon 
us “to show, that, as a body, they are less actuated than others, 
by the spirit of genuine devotion.” Mr. Kentish must be sens- 
ible, that private devotion is a matter that cannot come under pub- 
lic cognizance. In my VII Letter, therefore, which was written 
upon this part of the subject, I did not refer to facts, but conten- 
ted myself with reasoning on the tendency of principles. | It isa 
circumstance not the most favourable, however, to the devotion 
of Socinians, that persons, when they embrace their system, 
though they have previously been in the habit of praying to God, 
yet are frequently known, at that time entirely to give it up; or, 
if they practise it, itis by drawing up a written composition, and 
reading it tothe Almighty. Such, I suppose, was Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Address to the Deity, to which Mr. Kentish referred.{ Though 
T have not seen it, I doubt not that it was an elegant composition ; 
but whether there was any devotion in it, is another question. 
Sure I am, that such things are ata great remove from those 
prayers and supplications which abounded amongst the primitive 
Christians, and which have abounded among serious Christians’ 
of every age. Mr. Kentish should consider, too, that the prin- 
cipal part of what I have alleged, to the disadvantage of Socin- 
ian piety, is taken from the. acknowledgments of their own wri- 

* Rom, xv. 12. Ephes. i. 12, 13, 2Tim.i. 12. ft Page 22, 
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ters. He calls upon his ‘fellow Christians to show, that, as 
a body, they are less actuated than others, by the spirit of gen- 
uine devotion ;”? and from his fellow Christians, even in the strict 
est sense of the term, let him receive an answer., Dr. Priestley 
confesses, that so it seems to be; and Mrs. Barbauld, by manifest 
consequence, informs us, that so if is. ** Calvinists,” says the for- 
mer, ‘‘seem to have more of a real principle of religion than 
Unitarians.””  “* There is still apparent, in that class called serious 
Christians,” says the latter, “ a tenderness in.exposing these doc- 
trines, a sort of leaning towards them, asin walking over a preci- 
pice one would lean to the safest side.””. What is this but acknowl- 
- edging, that complete Socinians are not distinguished by their se- 
riousness 2 

Mr. Kentish next refers to a number of characters of his own 
denomination, who have been eminent for their piety.* Whether 
this account be liable to animadversion, | have no inclination to 
inquire. To animadvert on the characters of individuals, espe- 
cially on those of the dead, is invidious; and it forms no part of 
my plan: on the contrary, as I have said before, I have professedly 
declined it. Let our opponénts make the most of their piety ; let 
them muster up all their force ; let them claim those as Unitari- 
ans when dead, whom they refused to acknowledge as such while 
they were living ,f 1 have no apprehensions as to the issue of the 
contest. 

Our opponents, however, must not always be indulged in their 
pretensions. We cannot allow them, for example, to substitute 
words in the place of actions. If one on their side the question 
make a speech, or print a sermon, or a set of sermons in favour of 
morality, they seem to wish to consider it amongst the evidences 
of the moral tendency of their principles. - It is not Dr. Priestley’s 
writing on the duty of not living to ourselves ; nor Mr. Turner’s 
publishing a volume ofsermons on moral subjects, though applauded 
by Reviewers, principally, if not entirely, of his own persuasion, 

* Pages 23, 25. 
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that will afford a.‘ practical answer to my Letters on Socinian- 
ism.”’* 

From the divine, Mr. Kentish proceeds to discourse on the social 
and personal virtues.t I perceive many things, in this part of his 
performance, which would admit of a reply; but nothing that 
requires any, except what he alleges on the innocence of error. 
“ Liberality,’ Mr. Kentish observes, ‘‘ inclines us to believe, that 
involuntary religious error exposes not men to the displeasure of 
their Maker.’”’—And again, ‘‘ We assert the innocence of invol- 
untary error. It is the unhappiness of many professors of our 
religion, to consider it as partaking of the nature of sin. Sach is 
the language they use in their writings.’”’{ Surely Mr. Kentish 
has not read what he has written against, or he must have noticed, 
that I also have acknowledged the innocence of involuntary error. 
Have I not said, ‘‘The mere holding of an opinion, considered 
abstractedly from the motive, or state of mind of him that holds it, 
must be simply an exercise of intellect; and, I am inclined to think, 
has in it neither good nor evil;”§ Does not Mr. Kentish know, 
that the ground on which | have supposed error relating to the 
gospel to be sinful, is, that it is not involuntary ? Not that | accuse 
those who err of knowing that they do so; or of avowing princi- 
ples which in their conscience they donot believe : this would not be 
error but gross dishonesty. Voluntary error is that which arises 
from an evil bras of heart, or a dislike to the truth. Such is the 
account given of certain characters bya sacred writer: Because 
they received not the love of the truth—Ged sent them strong delu- 
sions that they should believe a lie.|| ‘These men were not apprised 
of their being in-an error ; they believed their lie : but this belief 
arose from a dislike of truth; and it was this that denominated it 
voluntary, and sinful. 

What is it that Mr. Kentish would persuade his readers that I 
believe? “The mere conclusions of the understanding,”’ he says, 
‘“‘where the will is unconcerned, cannot surely participate of 
guilt :?? and who thinks they can? ** Guilt,” he adds, * then, only 
attaches itself to error, when men wilfully and indolently refuse 

* See “ Wood’s Sermon,” for Turner of Wakefield, pp. 50, 51, Note. 
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to employ the means of better information which are put into their 
hands.”’** Very well; and who imagines the contrary ? 

From these principles, which Mr. Kentish seems willing to 
have considered as the exclusive property of himself and his 
brethren, he proceeds to draw certain useful improvements : “ By 
these considerations, my fellow Christians,” he says, ‘‘we are 
restrained from placing ourselves in the chair of infallibility ; 
from rashly judging upon the present state, and the future doom 
of our virtuous, though, it may be, mistaken brethren.”? Part of 
this is, no doubt, very good ; it is highly proper, that fallible crea- 
tures should make no pretence to infallibility : but how can Mr. 
Kentish say that they do not judge upon the present state of others, 
when, in the same sentence, he pronounces some men “ virtuous,” 
and callsthem “ brethren?” Will he give the name of “ virtuous” 
to every man in the world? If not, he occupies the seat of judg- 
ment as really as | do: his censure, therefore, does not affect my 
judging upon “ the present state of men ;” (for he does the same, 
and that in the same breath ;) but my not acknowledging those as 
«“ virtuous, Christian brethren, whom he accounts so. 

But, say our opponents, it is illiberal and presumptuous in you, 
to attribute men’s errors on divine subjects to an evil bias of heart. 
If they were not attributed to this cause in the scriptures, I grant it 
would be so: but it is neither illiberal nor presumptuous, to view 
things as they are there represented. Ihave no more inclination, 
than Mr. Kentish, to occupy the “chair of infallibility:’’ but I 
consider it as a part of my proper work, and that of every other 
Christian, to judge of the meaning of his decisions who does occupy 
it. Produce me an example from the New Testament, of a single 
character who imbibed and taught false doctrine, and who was 
treated by the apostles as innocent. How different from this is 
the conduct of Paul, and Peter, and John, and Jude.} Nay, pro- 
duce me a single example of error, in matters of religion, amongst 
good men, that is treated as innocent in the holy scriptures. Are 
aot the tenets of some amongst the Corinthians, who denied the 
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resurrection, called evil communications, which would corrupt good 
manners ? Were not the errors of the Galatians called disobed 
encé to the truth ; and were they not reproached, on this account, 
as foolish, and in a sort bewitched, and as needing to have Christ 
again formed in them ? Did not our Lord accuse his own disci- 
ples, whose minds were blinded by their notions of an earthly 
kingdom, with folly and slowness of heart ?* 

In things purely natural, men may think justly, or make mis- 
takes, without any degree of goodness on the one side, or evil on 
the other : and even in things ofa moral. nature, if our errors 
arose either from natural incapacity, or the want of sufficient 
means of information, they would be excusable : but never, that 
I recollect, do the scriptures represent errors of the latter de- 
scription, especially those which relate to the gospel way of salva- 
tion, as arising from these causes. They teach us, that way-far- 
ing men, though fools shall not err therein; intimating that the er- 
rors which men make concerning the way of salvation, do not arise 
from the want of natural capacity, but of a way-faring spirit, or a 
true desire to walk in it. 7 

I am-not conscious. of retaining any error, yet there is little 
doubt but that I do: from having discovered many in my past life, 
lL have reason to suspect, that there are many more about me un- 
discovered. But, whatever they be, l suppose they. are owing to 
some sinful prejudice of which I am not aware : andi know not 
that I am obliged to think differently of the errors of other people. 

I perceive Mr. Kentish himself can omit the morality of opin- 
ion, where himself or a fellow-creature is the object of it. He 
pleads for liberality of sentiment, (by which he seems to intend an 
equally good opinion of men, notwithstanding their errors,) asa 
virtue, a virtue in which he thinks his brethren to excel... He 
must, therefore, consider its opposite as a vice, a vice which oper- 
ates to our disadvantage. Now, I would ask Mr. Kentish, as be- 
fore I asked Mr. Lindsey, ‘ Supposing that I amin an error, in 
thinking amiss of my fellow-creatures, why should it not be as ine 
nocent as thinking amiss of Christ? Why ought I to be reproach- 
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ed as an alliberal, uncharitable bigot for the one, while no one 
ought to think the worse of me forthe other?” I wish some one 
of our opponents would answer this question. 

If “the language of liberality be,” what Mr. Kentish says it is, 
“ that in every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness, 
as accepted,” we can assure him, that we are not such strangers to 
it as he may be apt toimagine. Such language not only approves 
itself to our judgments, but rejoices our hearts. And, if bigotry 
be, as he defines it, ‘such an inordinate attachment to our own 
modes of faith and worship as prompts us to have no dealings with 
those who prefer others, to think of them with unkindness, and to 
act towards them with violence,” provided he do not extend his 
dealings to Christian fellowship, which, according to his note in 
page 44, he does not. we can cordially unite with bim in reproba- 
ting it. Liberality and candour, of this description, may exist, as 
Mr. Kentish observes, in’ barmony with zeal for religious principle. 

But if izberality must incline us to treat errors of a moral and 
religious nature, especially those which relate to the gospel way 
of salvation, as mere mistakes of the understanding, ‘in which 
the will is unconcerned,” it is a kind of virtue to which we make 
no pretence: and if bigotry consists in the reverse of this, we have 
no objection to be thought bigots, believing, as we do, that such 
bigotry is abundantly recommended in the holy scriptures. 

But, “ it is impossible, surely,’ says my opponent, ‘that, main- 
faining this opinion, they should regard the man whose religious 
sentiments differ from theirs, with perfect complacency, satisfac- 
tion and benevolence.’’* Where, then, did Mr. Kentish learn to 
confound “ perfect complacency and satisfaction’? with ‘* benevo- 
lence?” To exercise the former towards characters who re- 
nounce what we consider as the fundamental principles of the gos- 
pel, or even towards any man, but for the truth’s sake that dwell- 
eth in him, is, in our esteem, sinful: but the latter ought to be ex- 
ercised towards all mankind, whatever be their principles or char- 
acters. I cannot be conscious of another’s feelings; but, for my 
own part, I find no difficulty, in this matter, arising from my relig- 
ious principles: and it is a satisfaction to my mind, to see not only 
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the Apostle of the Gentiles ardently desiring the salvation of his 
countrymen, but my Lord and Saviour weeping over them; while 
each abhorred both their principles and their practice. If this be 
a “persecuting” principle, Paul, and even our Saviour, must 
both have been persecutors. 

Mr. Kentish, having thus reviewed the social and personal vir- 
tues, calls upon “ fair and unbiassed observation to determine, 
what is the character which they bear in their commerce with 
mankind.” ‘If,’ says he, “it be not more exemplary than that 
of other Christians, it is not, perhaps, in any degree, inferior.”’* 
Mr. Kentish knows very well, that the authorities from which I 
drew a contrary conclusion, were no other than those of Dr. 
Priestley and Mr. Belsham. “It cannot be denied,” says the for- 
mer, ‘that many of those who judge so truly concerning particu- 
lar tenets in religion, have attained to that cool, unbiassed temper 
of mind, in consequence of becoming ‘more indifferent to religion 
in general, and to all the modes and doctrines of it.” Men who 
are the most indifferent to the practice of religion,” says the latter, 
‘*and whose minds, therefore, are least attached to any set of prin- 
ciples, will ever be the first to see the absurdities of a popular 
superstition, and to embrace a rational system of faith.”” Such was 
the method in which these writers attempted to account for the 
alleged fact, ‘that Rational Christians were indifferent to practi- 
cal religion :” This fact they could not deny ; and, by attempt- 
ing to account for it, they tacitly admitted it; yea, Mr. Belsham 
expressly grants, that “ there has been some plausible ground for 
the accusation.” 

To the authority of Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham I may now 
add that of Dr. Toulmin and Mr. Kentish. The former, after the 
example of his predecessors, endeavours to account for their “neg- 
lecting the culture of the heart and affections ;’’t and the latter 
acknowledges, without scruple, that, * with less restraint than is 
practised by some of their brethren, they enter into the world, and 
indulge in its amusements.’ 

But Mr. Kentish, though he grants the above, denies that there 
is any thing in it that can be fairly improved to their disadvantage 
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“Unless it can be shown, ‘he says, “that we sv. use the world as 
to use it to excess, (referring to 1 Cor. vii..31.) we shall take no 
shame to ourselves on this account.”” It is worth while to remark 
the progress which our opponents make in matters of morality. 
Dr. Priestley acknowledged much the same as Mr. Kentish, that 
“there is a greater apparent conformity to the world in Unitari- 
ans, than is observable in others; but he does not undertake to 
Justify it: all he attempts, is to account for it in a way that might 
reflect no dishonour upon Unitarianism. He represents those 
amongst them, who, thus “lean to a life of dissipation,” 
only “ speculative Unitarians,” ‘‘men of the world,” and distin- 


as being 


euishes them from “ serious Christians.”” And when he comes to 
weigh the virtue of Trinitarians and Unitarians in a balance, he 
allows that conformity to the world, which is to be ‘found in 
the latter, to be a detraction from their excellence ; and only. 
pleads, that they have other virtues which counterbalance it, or 
which, ‘upon the whole,” cause their character to ‘“ approach 
nearer to the proper temper of Christianity than the other.’’* 
Mr. Belsham also, though he speaks of Rational Christians as hav- 
ing “often been represented as indifferent to practical religion ;” 
and admits, that “there has been some plausible ground for the 
accusation ;”” yet does not justify it, but expresses a hope that it 
will be “only fora time;” and that, at length, those who give 
oceasion for such accusations will ‘‘ have their eyes opened, and 
feel the benign influence of their principles, and demonstrate the 
excellency of their faith by the superior dignity and worth of their 
character.”{ But how different from all this is the conduct of 
Mr. Kentish. Dr. Priestley apologises; Mr. Belsham hopes; but 
Mr. Kentish, despairing, it should seem, of things growing better, 
and refusing to “take shame on the account,” boldly justifies it ; 
yea more, suggests that such conformity to the world is “ not only 
lawful, but deserving of praise.”"{ This is carrying matters with 
a high hand, 
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From Dr. Priestley’s account of things, one might have suppos- 
ed, that, though there were “great numbers”’ of these confor- 
mists to the world amongst the Unitarians, yet they were a kind of 
excrescencies of the body, and distinguishable from it, as ‘‘ men of 
the world” are distinguished from ‘serious Christians ;” but, 
according to Mr. Kentish, it is their general character, and they 
are not ashamed of it ; nay, they consider it as “ not only lawful, 
but deserving of praise !”” 

That we are allowed, in the passage to which Mr, Kentish re- 
ers, to use this world, is true : men are allowed to form conjugal 
connexions, to buy and sell, and to rejoice in all their labour. — It 
is necessary, however, that even these enjoyments should be 
chastised by an habitual sense of their brevity and uncertainty- 
That this, or any other passage of scripture, should be pleaded in 
favour of an indulgence in the amusement of the world, is beyond 
any thing that I have lately witnessed from the pen of a Christian 
minister. mS < 

My opponent proceeds to his second head of inquiry, viz. 


i: 
“ JI. Waar AssiSTANCE, SUPPORT, AND CONSOLATION, DOES THE — 
UNITARIAN DOCTRINE AFFORD, IN THE SEASON OF TEMPTATION, hak 2° 4 
AFFLICTION, AND DEATH 2” : i 7 
Mr. Kentish here quotes a number of scriptures, which allowing 
him his own exposition of them, can scarcely be said to express a 
single sentiment peculiar to what he éalls Unitarianism. His 
whole aim, in this part of his subject,seems to be, to prove, that 
Unitarians may, by the principles which they hold in common with 
others, be possessed of something superior to “ calmness of mind.” 
T must say, | never saw any thing, in any of their writings, that 
appeared to me to bear any tolerable resemblance to the joy of the 
gospel. I admit, however, that what I have advanced on ‘this 
subject, might have been better expressed. If, instead of affirm- 
ing, that ‘* the utmost happiness ‘to which the Socinian scheme 
pretends, is calmness of mind,” I had said, The utmost happiness 
which the peculiar principles of Socinians are adapted to promote, 
is calmness of mind, it would have been more accurate. My op- 
ponent’s being obliged to have recourse to common principles, as 
the springs of joy and consolation, is a sufficient proof, that those 
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which are peculiar to his scheme, as a Socinian, were altogether 
unadapted to his:purpose. He may wish to have it thought, in- 
deed, that Christ’s being ‘ in all things made like dnto-his breth- 
ren,” and his resurrection being that of a man, are terms expres- 
sive of his.peculiar sentiments. So he insinuates.* But let any 
person consult the first of these passages ;{ and he will find, that 
he who was in all things made like unto his brethren, took not ‘on 
him the nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham : that is to say, 
he existed prior to his being a man, and was voluntary in choosing 
to assume the human, rather than the angelic nature. By culling 
single sentences, without taking their connexion, we may prove 
any thing we please : but in so doing, we abuse the scriptures, 
rather than interpret them. That the resurrection of Christ was 
the resurrection of @ man, no one questions : but, ‘to infer from 
hence that he was a mere man, is drawing conclusions which are 
not contained in the premises. | 

_ The scheme of our opponents is so far from being adapted to 


_ promote evangelical joy, that it leads them, in general, to despise 


“Ye as enthusiastic. As an example of this, I cited the critique of 
the Monthly Reviewers upon President Edward’s History of Re- 
iemption: andsuch examples might be multiplied almost without 
id. But, if men were not strangers to the sacred joys of religion 
themselves, how is it possible to conceive that they could despise 
them in others ? 

The following head of inquiry is next introduced, viz. 

“11. WHat Is THE DEGREE OF EFFICACY WHICH THE UniTArt- 
AN DOCTRINE POSSESSES, IN RESPECT TO THE CONVERSION OF PROF- 
LIGATES AND UNBELIEVERS ?”’t 

On another occasion, Mr. Kentish tells his auditors, that ‘* con- 
cerning the natural influence of religious opinions, the world will 
judge, not from abstract reasoning and fancied tendencies, but 
from our dispositions and our lives ;’’§ that is to say, from facts. 
But, on this subject, he has produced neither the one nor the 
other. ‘* We claim to embrace,”’ he says, *‘ and allow no other 
doctrine than what Jesus and his apostles taught.”|| True ; but 
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the question is, If their claim be admissible, how comes it to pass, 
that their doctrine has no better effect ? .Mr. Kentish answers, 
‘* The fact is fo be explained by the prevalence of human corrup- 
tions.’ Is ita fact, then, that men are more corrupt amongst So- 
cinians, than in those congregations where the doctrine of atone- 
ment through the blood of Christ is taught and believed ? 


: Bat perhaps, what we call conversion will not be admitted, b 
? P ae P ¥ ¥ 


our opponents, as genuine. ‘We reject,’? says Mr. Kentish, 


“and reason and the scriptures, we think, authorise us to reject, 


every pretence to sudden conversion. True conversion from sin 


to holiness, we regard as the work of time and labour.” If it were 


necessary. to examine this subject, the conversion pleaded for by 
Mr. Kentish might appear as mean in our esteem, as ours does in 
his. But I desire no other criterion of true conversion in this 
case, than that by which the end is accomplished. Where I see a 
man turned from sin to holiness, I call him a converted man. 
That such a change is sometimes gradual, is admitted ; but this is 
not always the case: neither was it in the primitive ages. | 
know very well, that Dr. Priestley, as well.as Mr. Kentish, con- 
siders all sudden changes as nugatory, and supposes, that conver- 
sion is a work of time and labour. Upon this principle he affirms, 
that ‘* All late repentance, especially after long and confirmed 
habits of vice, is absolutely and necessarily ineffectual.’ That 
our opponents should imbibe such an opinion, has nothing surpris- 
ing in it; but that they should pretend, that the “scriptures 
authorize it,’? is somewhat extraordinary. Was not the repent- 
ance of Zaccheus, and that of the thief upon the cross, a late 
repentance, and yet effectual? Was the repentance of either of 
them the effect of long time and labour? Were the Jews under 
Peter’s sermon, the jailor and his household, or any others of 
whom there is an account in the Acts of the Apostles, converted in 
the manner Mr. Kentish describes? If, however, the whole that 
was to be attributed to God, in this change, were no more than 
Mr. Kentish supposes ; if it consisted merely in his furnishing us 


with ‘* the powers of willing and acting ;”’ 


it might well be consid- 
ered as a work of time and labour ; or rather, as a work that time, 


in its utmost extent, would never be able to accomplish. 
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But what end has Mr. Kentish to answer by his objecting to 
sudden conversion, and representing it as a work of time and 
labour? Does he mean to suggest, that their doctrine has not yet 
had time to operate? If not, what difference does it make to the 
argument? We call nothing conversion, amongst us, but that in 
which a change of disposition and life appears ; and if this end 
were accomplished against them in any considerable degree, 
whether it were suddenly or gradually, he need not ta loss 
for facts to support the efficacy of his doctrine. Instead of these, 
Mr. Kentish is obliged to: content himself with asserting, that 
“Repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ, rightly understood, have as intimate a connexion with their 
views of the Christian dispensation, as with those of their breth- 
ren :”’—and with hoping, that ‘‘there are those in their number 
who have found the plain, the simple, yet the despised gospel of 
Christ, the power of God unto salvation.” 

I shall not controvert the remarks of my opponent respecting 
the Jews, and respecting unbelievers who reside in a Christian 
country. It is true, as he observes, “little can be said on either 
side, inasmuch as the experiment has never, perhaps, been fairly 
and entirely made by both the parties.’’ Meanwhile, I perfectly 
acquiesce in the observation, that “eventually, without doubt, 
that representation of Christianity which has scripture, and,» 
it may be, “antiquity for its basis; which is simple in its nature, 
and comfortable to our best ideas of the Divine character and gov- 
ernment ; will every where prevail.” 

On the subject of Missions to the Heathen, I have only to 
observe, that, if other Socinian writers had said nothing worse 
than Mr. Kentish, my remarks, on that subject, would not have 
appeared. 

Lastly, Mr. Kentish proceeds to consider, 

“IV, How FaR THE ADMISSION OF UNITARIAN DOCTRINE Is 
ADAPTED TO PROMOTE A VENFRATION FOR THE SCRIPTURES; AND TO 
FORTIFY OUR FAITH IN CHRISTIANITY.” 
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The principle which I assumed, at the outset of my inquiry ou 
this subject, was this, ‘ If any man venerate the authority of scrip. 
ture, he must receive it as being what it professes.to be, and for 
all the purposes for which it professes to be written. If the scrip- 
tures profess to be divinely inspired, and assume. to be the infalli- 
ble standard of faith and practice, we must either receive them as 
such, or, if we would be consistent, disown the writers as impos- 
tors.’ After stating this principle as the ground, or datum, of the 
argument, I proceeded to examine into the professions of the 
sacred writers. Now, I would ask Mr. Kentish, whether the 
above position be not unobjectionable as a ground of argument? Has 
it not the property which every ground of argument ought to pos- 
sess, that of being admitted, or admissible, by both parties? And 
if so, why has he not joined issue upon it? I have no inclination 
to “view my opponent with the eye of jealousy and suspicion ;’’* 
but what motive can be assigned for his passing over this ground, 
and substituting, in the place of it, such a definition of veneration 
for the scriptures, as leaves out the ideas of inspiration and infal- 
libility ? It is true, he has used the former of these terms, but, 
it is manifest, that he considers the apostles in no other light than 
honest, well-informed historians. ‘“'To venerate the scriptures,” 
says he, “is to receive and value them as containing a revelation 
of the will of God to man ; it is to investigate them with diligence 
and impartiality ; to interpret them fairly and consistently ; to be 
guided’ by the natural, plain, and uniform sense of them, in articles 
of faith and on points of conduct-—Then, it should seem, do: we 
entertain a just and correct wiew of their inspiration, when we 
regard them as the writings of men, who derived from the very 
best sources of information their acquaintance with the history and 
doctrine of Christ ; “fy men whose integrity is beyond all question ; 
of men who credibly” relate facts and discourses, which either 
themselves witnessed, or which they deliver on the authority of 
the spectators and the hearers ; and who faithfully teach that word 
of God, with a knowledge of which they were furnished by their 
master, and by miraculous communications subsequent to his 
ascension.’’} 
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Whether this representation sufficiently expresses a proper ven- 
eration for the scriptures, is itself a matter of dispute. It is, there- 
fore, very improper for a ground of argument, and especially for 
being substituted in the place ofa position that was liable to no ob- 
jection from any quarter,. Why did not Mr. Kentish admit my 
general position, that, “If any man venerate the authority of 
scripture, he must receive it as being whut it professes to be, and 
for all the purposes for which it professes to be written ;”? and why 
did he not, on this ground, join issue in an examination of the pro- 
fessions of the sacred writers ? Such a conduct would have been 


fair and manly ; but that which Mr. Kentish has substituted in the — 


place of it, is evasive, and unworthy of a candid reasoner. 

Mr. Kentish, having given us his opinion of the inspiration of the 
acriptares, and the veneration that is due to them, thus concludes, 
“If this be to venerate the scriptures, our principles, I must be 
allowed to think, ave far indeed from being unfriendly to such ven- 
eration.* What does this conclusion amount to, more than this, 
That, if his notions of divine inspiration may be admitted as a stand- 
ard; why, then their veneration for the scriptures will be found, 
at least in his opinion, to come up to it? Assuredly, the question 
was not, whether the veneration which our opponents exercise 
towards the scriptures, be such as corresponds agin their own no- 
tions of their inspiration ; but, whether it agrees with the venera- 
tion which the scriptures themselves require. Mr. Kentish must 
excuse me if I remind him of the resemblance of his conduct to 
that of persons who, measuring themselves by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves amongst themselves, are not wise. 

But further, I am not sure that Mr. Kentish’s conclusion will 
follow, even from his own premises. There is so much disrespect 
discovered, in the writings of our opponents, towards the holy 
scriptures, (of which I have attempted to give evidence in my 
Xlith Letter,) that even upon Mr. Kentish’s own professed views, 
they come miserably short of veneration. Mr. Kentish acknowl- 
edges, that veneration “consists in being guided by the natural, 
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plain, and uniform sense of them, in articles of faith, and on points 
of conduct: but the Monthly Reviewers assert, that ‘ the 
nature and design of the scriptures is not to settle disputed 
theories, nor to decide on controverted questions, even in re- 
ligion and morality—that they are intended, not so much to 
make us wiser, as to make us better; not to solve the doubts, but 
rather to make us obey the dictates of our consciences.”* And 
how are all the subtractions of Dr. Priestley to be reconciled with 
Mr. Kentish’s criterion of veneration? He supposes the sacred 
penmen to have written upon subjects “to which they had not 
given much attention, and concerning which they were not pos- 
sessed of sufficient means of information.’*” Mr. Kentish, it is true, 
may not be accountable for the assertions of the Monthly Review- 
ers, or of Dr. Priestley; but then his conclusions should have 
been more confined : instead of affirming, that, ‘‘ if this be to ven- 
erate the scriptures, their principles are far from being unfriendly 
to such veneration,’’—he should only have asserted it with respect 
to his own. 

My opponent proceeds : ‘ But, if reverence of these sacred re- 
cords .of our faith—is to be manifested by a dread of examining 
them, lest their doctrines be found in contradiction to our present 
opinions ; or by a blind acquiescence in the unavoidable inaccu- 
racies of transcribers, and in the Bane unavoidable, but more in- 
jurious, errors of translators ae, bigoted Opposition to every 
attempt toward an apa and version of them; or by 
judging of the truths which they tacts rather from th the ‘sound of de- 
tached passages, than from the signification and ten tb con- 
text; such reverence we disclaim. Sincerely att ed to the 
gperred volume, rtepaachsorenangidiemlt 

But how, if reverence to thes r ords should not consist 
in a drea examining the 1 acquiescence in the 
inaccuracies of ranscribers, and the e err rs translators ; or in 
a bigoted opp | to any attempt toward an improved hae 
edge or version | hem ; or in judging of the truths which they 


¥ 
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teach, rather from the sound of detached passages, than from the 
signification and tenor of the context? How, if this-should prove 
to be a kind of reverence, for which Mr. Kentish’s opponent does 
not plead any more than himself? And how, if our objections 
should not be against examination, but against the conclusions 
which some persons draw ; not against correcting, but corrupting 


the translation ; not against attending to the scope of the writers,’ 


but against torturing them to speak contrary to their real inten- 
tions ? Will it not follow, in this case, that this “stedfast protest’’ 
is against a nonentity, that this mighty triumph is over a man of 
straw ? . 

It is a usual way of writing, first to lay down a proposi- 
tion, and then to establish it by evidence. In this manner 
I have generally proceeded. Mr. Kentish in quoting my lan- 
guage, has more than once taken simply the proposition, taking 
no notice of the evidence’ by which it is supported, and then 
accused me of dealing in peremptory assertions.* Such is his 
conduct in reference to what I have written on the tendency of So- 
cinianism to Infidelity.| Mr. Kentish is welcome to call the po- 
sitions which I have advanced ‘¢ calumny,” or by what other name 
he pleases ; let but the evidence with which they are supported be 
considered in connexion with them, and, if they will not stand the 
test of examination, let them share the fate they deserve. 

As to what my opponent alleges concerning what it is that de- 
nominates any one a professing Christian, and his appeal to the 
Acts of the Apostles,f I have already said what I judge necessary 
on that subject, in my reply to Dr. Toulmin; where also I have 
adduced son z additional evidence of the tendency of Socinianism 


to Deism. Ne ae a 5 
= : ee 
I have only one more remark to make on Mr. Kentish: it re- 


spects the meaning of our Lord’s words in John xiv. 28. My Fa-— 


ther is greater than I, The sense w ich has commonly been put 
upon this passage, both by Trinitarians and At E nitariatis, ap- 
pears to me to be beside the scope of the writer: nor is that of 
Mr. Kentish, in my judgment, more plausible. I agree with him, 
‘¢ that it is not the mere abstract doctrine of his Father’s superior- 
ity, which he designed to assert;”’ or rather, I think that it expres~ 
* See pages 29, 35. + Page 40, Note. f Page 41. 
Vor. I. 42 
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ses no comparison whatever between the person of the Father and — 
that ofthe Son. The comparison appears evidently, to me, to re- 
spect the state of exaltation with the Father, and the state of humilia- 
tion which he then sustained... If ye loved me, saith he, ye would 
rejoice because Isaid, Igo to the Father ; for my Father is greater 
than I.—The glory and happiness which my Father possesses, 
and which I go to possess with him, is greater than any thing ] 
can here enjoy: your love to me, therefore, if it were properly 
regulated, instead of prompting you to wish to detain me here, 
would rather incline you to rejoice in my departure.* 

Bat, though I disagree with Mr. Kentish in his sense of this 
passage of scripture, I perfectly agree with him in the general 
sentiment with which he concludes his performance: that ‘the 
season may not be far distant, when systems which assume the 
Christian name, shall, like fabrics erected upon thesand be over- 
thrown by a mighty fall”—but “that real Christianity has noth- 
ing to fear.” And I may add, that it is with sacred satisfaction I 
anticipate the time, when all that exalteth itself against Christ, Jet 
it affect whose systems il may, shall utterly fall, and nothing shall 
be left standing, but the simple, unadulterated doctrine of the cross. 

I shall conclude my reply, to both Dr. Toulmin and Mr. Ken- 
tish, wiih a brief Review of the Reviewers. What has fallen under 
my observation is contained in the Monthly and Analytical Reviews, 
and the Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine. 

In the Monthly Review Enlarged, my opponents had reason to 
expect, not merely a friend and patron, but a respectable and 
powerful ally. ‘The managers of that work were parties in the 
controversy; as much so as Dr. Priestley, or Mr. Belsham, or Mr. 
Lindsey, or Mrs. Barbauld. They were called upon either to 
defend their allegations, or to relinquish them. But, like the late 
Empress of the North, by the allies, they have been a long time 
in raising their quota, and at last, have mustered up about half‘a 
dozen lines ! these lines, which are given in a Review of Mr. 
Kentish’s Sermon, they have,: with a design sufficiently apparent, 
preserved a sullen silence respecting the piece which gave occa- 


* See Calvin and Henry upon the place. 
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sion for it. “From an impartial perusal of this sensible and well- 
written discourse,” they tell us, ‘“ the candid reader may perhaps 
apprehend, that the important objects of piety and virtue may be 
advanced on the Unitarian plan, althongh he should not himself 
embrace it.’”’* , [ar 

Brief, cautious, and sullen, as this Review may appear, it is the 
best that my opponents can either of them boast. It is true, it 
contains merely opinion ; and that is expressed in very general 
terms; but herein, for aught I know, may consist its excellency. 
The other Reviewers, as the reader will presently perceive, by 
descending to particulars, and attempting to back their opinion 
with reasoning, have ruined the cause, and injured those whom it 
was their intention to serve, | 

The Analytical Review of Dr. Toulmin’s performancet is too long 
for insertion here. The substance of it amounts to no more than this: 
that the ground on which Ihave conducted the controversy, is not a 
fair one. Bat this implies a reflection on the wisdom of Dr. 
Toulmin, for pretending to meet me upon this ground; and a still 
greater reflection upon Mr. Kentish, for engaging upon it, and 
acknowledging, that, “in religion, the maxim, Ye shall know them 
by their fruits, is a maxim unquestionably of high authority, evi- 
dent reason, and familiar application;” yea, more: that it is a cri- 
terion “by which the world will judge concerning the natural 
influence of our religious opinions.”’ It also implies a conviction, 
on the part of the Reviewer, that his cause is lost. Like a second 
in a duel, he informs the world that itis no wonder his friend has 
fallen, for he fought upon unfair ground ! 

If this review has been of any use to Dr. Toulmin, it is by an 
attempt to cover his retreat. By raising an outcry, against the pro- 
fessed ground of the controversy, a kind of apology is formed for 
its being shifted; and the reader’s attention is insensibly turned off 
from the Doctor’s false reasoning, and reconciled to what he has 
advanced, foreign to the subject, from the Acts of the Apostles. 
But, whatever service might be afforded by this, it is all undone 


* Review for January, 1797, p. 118. Article 74. 


+ Review for October, 1796, pp. 394—396. 
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by what follows: for, after having raised an outcry against reason- 
ing on the ground of moral tendency, he discovers an inclination 
to make the utmost use of it that he is able. As Dr. Toulmin, not- 
withstanding his shifting the ground of the argument, has no objec- 
tion: to exhibit all the morality on his side, that he can muster up; 
$0 neil “ue er has the Analytical Reviewer any objection to repeat it 
‘The one can tell of their virtuous individuals, and the 
other can echo the account; though both ought to have known, 
that it is not from the character of individuals, but of the general 
body, that I proposed to reason. is 
Ifthe critique of the Analytical Review be weak, that in the Protes- 
tant Dissenter’s Magazine is still weaker. This Reviewer observes, 
that ‘‘ the method Dr. Toulmin has taken to show the moral ten- 
dency of Unitarian principles, is plain and solid ; it is one recom- 
mended by his antagonist, an appeal to facts. He examines every 
specimen of apostolical preaching recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; each of which, he endeavours to show, is in unison with 
Unitarian sentiments. From this, the inference is very clear, that 
the world was converted, and the sinners of mankind were brought 
to faith gee repentance, by the preaching of the simple Unitarian 
doctrine ; directly contrary to what Mr. Fuller has advanced, that 
‘¢ Socinian writers cannot pretend that their doctrine has been used 
to convert profligate sinners to the love of God and holiness.”’* 
Dr. 'Toulmin has appealed to facts ; and it ~ s writer of 
this article does not know but that they were facts in point. That 
they are not so, must be evident on the slightest reflection: for 
they can be of no use to Dr. Toulmin, unless he first prove, that 
the Apostles were of his sentiments : and, if this be proved, they 
can be of no use afterwards ; because the point in question is sup- 
posed to be decided without them. Whether Dr. Toulmin was 
aware of this, I shall not. pretend to determine : it is evident, how- 
ever, that his affecting to join issue in an appeal to facts,} has every 
property of a feint, or of an attempt to keep up the appearance of 
a regular, pitched battle ; while, in reality, he was affecting a re- 
treat. But, whatever may be thought of Dr. Toulmin’s acquainted- 


* Review for October, 1796, p. 394. t Page 6. 
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ness or unacquaintedness with what he was doing, this writer appears 

to know nothing of the matter. He does not know, that the Doctor’s 

repairing to the primitive Christians for examples of the conversion 

of profligates to the love of God and holiness, instead of proving — 

“ the direct contrary” to what I had affirmed, affords the strongest 

confirmation of it. It did not occur to him, it seems, that, if Dr. 

Toulmin could have found, or pretended to find, examples near . 

home, he would not have gone to so great a distance in search of 
them, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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A REVIEW of the Controversy between Mr. Vidler and Mr. 
Fuller, on the doctrine of Universal Salvation, in Twelve Letters 
to a Universalist, being prepared for the press, it was judgeda fit 
opportunity for gratifying the wishes of many of Mr. Fuller’s 
friends, to reprint his Letters to Mr. Vidler on that subject. He 
was accordingly applied to, for his permission, and returned the 
following answer :—‘‘ Mr. Vidler in a letter to me, signified his 
intention to print the whole controversy. As he hasnow, I should 
think, had sufficient time ‘to fulful his proposal, and has not done 
it, you are at liberty to publish that part of it which belongs to me.”’ 

The reader is requested to notice, that the first of these Letters 
appeared in the Evangelical Magazine for September, 1795, and 
the seven following ones in the Universalist’s Miscellany, between 
July 1799, and July 1800; and, that owing to this circumstance, 
the first Letter in the present series, was not numbered in that ofthe 
Universalist’s Miscellany: but what is there called the jirsé, is 
here the second ; and so on throughout. 

August 2, 1802. 
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LETTER I. 


EXPOSTULATIONS WITH MR. VIDLER, ON HIS HAVING. EMBRACED 
THE DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL SALVATION. 


My Dear Friend, 


Ir has afforded me some painful concern, to hear of your having 
embraced the scheme of Universal Salvation. When you 
were at K , you appeared, to me, to be of a speculative dispo- 
sition. I have long thought such a turn of mind to be very advan- 
tageous, or very dangerous: persons of this description either 
make great advances in truth, or fall into great errors. I cannot, 
in this Letter, enter deeply into the controversy ; nor is there any 
necessity for it, as I am told, that Dr. Edwards’ Answer to Dr. 
Chauncey isin your hands. I earnestly wish you may read that 
piece with care, impartiality, and openness to conviction. I think 
you ought to have read it before you advanced your change of 
sentiment 5 and I greatly wish you had: for, though I do not ques 
tion your op enness to conviction, any more than that of any other 
person in your situation, yet | know something of what is in man : 
I know it it is a very rare thing when we have once openly disavow- 
ed a sentiment, to return to it, and openly avow it again. There 
are many instances of people, changing their principles, and there 
may have been instances of the other ; but I do not recollect any. 
False shame, supported by mistaken pride, forms here a very pow- 
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erful temptation. The dread of being accused of versatility and 
indecision insensibly obtains such a dominion 6ver the mind, as to 
blind it to one side of the argument, and to give efficacy to every 
thing that looks like argument, or the shadow of an argument, on 
the other. 

It is certainly a very serious matter, that we do not err in our 
ministrations. Error in a minister may affect the eternal welfare 
of many. I hope I may presume upon the friendliness of your 
temper, while I] expostulate with you upon the subject. I will 
not be tedious to you; but let me intreat you to consider the fol- 
lowing things : 

First: Whether your change of sentiment has not arisen from 
an idea of endless punishment being, in itself, unjust. If it has, 
consider whether this does not arise from diminutive notions of the 


evil of sin: whether you be not too much infected by sin yourself, 


to be a proper judge of its demerit: (a company of criminals 
would be very improper judges of the equity and goodness of a 
Jaw which condemns them :) whether you do not hold a principle, 
from which it will follow that millions will be finally happy, who 
will not be indebted to either the grace of God or the death of 
Christ, for their happiness ; and, consequently, must have a heaven 
to themselves, not being able to join with those who ascribe 
theirs to God and the Lamb. For, if endless misery be unjust, 
exemption from it must be the sinner’s right, and can never be 
attributed to mercy ; neither could a mediator be needed to induce 
a righteous God to liberate the sinner, when he had suffered his 
full desert. In fine, consider whether you do not contradict your 
own experience. I think you have told me of your great distress 
of soul, arising from a consciousness of your deserving to be cast 
out of God’s favour, and banished forever from his presence. 
Can you now say, that you did not deserve this? Do you not 
deserve it still? If you do why not others ? 

Secondly : Consider whether the genius of the sentiment in ques- 
tion. be not opposite to that of every other sentiment in the Bible. 
The whole tenor of scripture saith to the righteous, it shall be well 
with him; and to the wicked, it shall be ill with him: but Univer- 
sal Salvation saith, not only to the righteous, but to the wicked, it 
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shall be well at last with him. Do consider, whether you can find 
any one scripture truth that resembles it, in this respect. What 
doctrine, besides this, can you find in the Bible, that affords 
encouragement to a sinner going on still in his trespasses ; and 
which furnishes ground for hope and joy, even supposing him to 
persevere in sin till death? Instead of siding with God against a 
wicked world, as a servant of God ought to do; is not this siding 
with a wicked world against God, and encouraging them to believe, 
what they are apt enough to believe without encouragement, that 
they shall have peace, though they add drunkenness to thirst? Wo 
is me, said an apostle, if I preach not the gospel? If an angel 
Srom heaven preach any other gospel, he is declared to be accur- 
sed! Do seriously consider, whether the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation will not render your preaching another gospel. The 
gospel of Christ is good tidings to the meek, healing to the broken- 
hearted, and comfort to them that mourn: but must not yours be 
good tidings to the proud and impenitent, and comfort to those 
whom the scriptures declare under condemnation and the curse? 
The gospel of Christ is a system of holiness ; a system entirely 
opposite to every vicious bias of the human heart; a system, 
therefore, which no unrenewed heart embraces : he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. But the good news 
which you must publish, requires no change of heart, that it may 
be embraced ; being just suited to the wishes of an abandoned 
mind. 

Thirdly : Consider, whether your ministrations, on this princi- 
ple, will not savour of who taught our first parents, Ve shall not 
surely die. \f you should raise the hopes of the ungodly part of 
your audience, that, though they should live and die in their fi/thi- 
ness, yet they shall not be filthy still ; though they go down to the 
pit, yet it shall not prove bottomless ; though the worm may prey 
upon them, yet, at some period or other, it shall die ; and though 
they may have to encounter devouring fire, yet they shall not 
dwell in everlasting burnings: if, I say, you should raise such 
hopes; andif all, at last, should prove a deception: think how 
you will be able to look them in the face another day ; and what is 
still more, how you will be able to look Him in the face, who hath 
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charged you to be free from the blood of all men; and to 
say unto the wicked, it shall be ill with him ; for the reward of his 
hands shall be given him / 

My dear friend! do not take it unkindly. My soul is grieved 
for you, and for the souls of many around you. How are you as 
to peace of mind, and communion with God? Beware of the 
whirlpool of Socinianism. From what I understand of the nature 
and tendency of your principles, it appears to me, you are already 
within the influence ofits destructive stream. All who hold this 
sentiment, | know, are not Socinians ; but there are few, if any, 
Socinians, who do not hold this sentiment ; which is certainly ofa 
piece with their whole system. It would greatly rejoice my heart 
to be able to acknowledge you, as heretofore, my brother, and fel- 
low labourer in the gospel of Jesus Christ. Do let me hear from 
you, and believe me to be 
Yours, &. 


Feb. 14, 1793. Ao Et 


LETTER II. 


REASONS FOR NOT CONTINUING THE CONTROVERSY, AND REPLIES 
TO MR. VIDLER’S OBJECTIONS TO THE FOREGOING. 


Ser ’ 


In the year 1793, when I understood that you had imbibed the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation, I wrote you a private expostulatory 
letter, to which you returned no answer. You speak of this let- 
ter as being no secret in the circle of my acquaintance, I do not 
think it was shown to more than two or three individuals. Some- 
time after, as a request was made in the Evangelical Magazine, for 
some thoughts on that subject ; and as there was nothing private 
in the contents of that letter, 1 took the liberty to send it up for 
insertion. Accordingly, it appeared in the Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1795, under the signature of Gaius. To this Letter you have 
since written an answer, in the two first numbers of your Mis- 
cellany: | received, from you, a copy of those numbers, at the time, 
and, since then, another of the second edition; for both of which 
1 thank you. To thisI made noreply. In your second edition, 
you inform your readers of the case, and seem to wish much to 
know the reasons of my silence. Some of your friends in the 
country, possessing a little of the sanguine temper, perhaps, of 
your Birmingham correspondent, appear to have entertaineda 
hope, that it was owing to the impression which your Letters had 
made upon my mind. If such be also your hope, I can only say, 
it has no foundation. 

Whether the reasons of my silence be “ cogent,” or not, the 
reader will judge, when I have stated them. If I do not consider 
them as requiring a continued silence, it is because you have com- 
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pelled me to pursue a different conduct. To the best of my recol- 
lection, I had three reasons for not writing at that time :— 

First : I did not know that it would be agreeable to you to insert, 
in your Miscellany, what I might write upon the subject; and 
though I considered the Evangelical Magazine as a suitable work for 
the introduction of asingle piece, yet it did not appear to be a pro- 
per vehicle for a continued discussion, unless what was said on both 
sides were introduced. 

Secondly: Though I was not very deeply impressed with the 
force of your arguments ; yet, being fully persuaded, notwithstand- 
ing what you say of the holy nature of your doctrine, that it needed 
only to be read by a certain description of people, in order to be 
imbibed; and not supposing your work to have a very extensive 
circulation at present, | thought it might be as well to let it alone. 
You may consider this, if you please, as an acknowledgment of the 
weakness of my cause. 

Thirdly: Your two letters appeared, to me, to contain so many 
misapprehensions, and such a quantity of perversion of the plain 
meaning of scripture, that I felt ita kind of hopeless undertaking to 
go about to correct them. 

I do not entertain a mean opinion of your talents; but they are 
perverted by a system. You write as though you did not under- 
stand the plain meaning of words. I should not have thought, 
that, by saying, ‘* I observed you to be ofa speculative disposition,”’ 
J should either have puzzled or offended you. I certainly did not 
mean, by that form of speech, either that you discovered a disposition 
‘not to take the assertions of men as the rule of your faith,”’ on 
the one hand ; or any particular ‘* want of respect towards the sa- 
cred writings,” on the other. I should not have thought of using 
such modes of expression to convey either of these ideas. If you 
choose to pay yourself such a compliment, or load yourself with 
guch a censure, you are at liberty to do so; but do not attribute 
either of themto me. You might have supposed, that I meant to 
exhibit no very heavy charge, nor, indeed, any charge at all, under 
this form of expression ; seeing I added, that such aturn of mind 
might be very advantageous, as well as very dangerous.” 

Pi 
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{n suggesting, that ‘itis a serious matter, that we err not in 
our ministrations,” 1 did not mean, either to take it for granted - 
that you were in an error, or to prove that you were so ; but, 
merely to bespeak your serious attention to the subject. Your 
stumbling at the threshold, in this manner, Sir, afforded but little 
hope, that, if 1 wrote, it would produce any other effect than a 
wrangle of words, for which I had neither time nor inclination. 

The three questions which I put to you, and “ entreated you 
to censider,”” were, it seems, totally irrelative to the subject, 
equally so as to “the doctrine of election :” yet yoy thought 
proper to offer answers to some parts of them, as well as to pass 
over others.. Waving, for the present, the consideration of those 
parts which you have noticed, I shall remind the reader of a few 
things which you have not noticed, and leave him to judge, whether 
even they were totally irrelative to the subject. 

You have not told us, that I recollect, whether you claim an 
exemption from endless punishment as a right ; but seem to wish 
us to think that this is not your ground ; especially, as you ascribe 
it to the death of Christ : (p. 10.) yet, in other parts of your Mis- 
cellany, | perceive the gift of Christ itself is considered as a repar- 
ation for an injury : (p. 69.) which affords but too plain a proof, 
that, notwithstanding all you say of grace and love, it is not on the 
footing-of grace, but debt, that you hold with Universal Salvation. 
~ Under the second question, you were asked, “ What doctrine, 
beside that of Universal Salvation, you would find in ‘the Bible, 
which affords encouragement to a sinner, going on still in his tres- 
passes ; and which furnishes ground for hope and joy, even sup- 
posing him to persevere in sin till death ?’ To this you have 
givennoanswer. Was this question equally irrelative to the sub- 
ject, as to the doctrine of election ? 

Under the third question. you were addressed as follows :—“ If 
you should raise the hopes of the ungodly part of your audience, 
that, though they should live and die in their filthiness, yet they 
shall not be filthy still # though they go down to the pit, yet it shall 
not prove bottomless ; though the worm prey upon them, yet, at 
some period or other, it shall die ; and, though they may have to 
encounter devouring fire, yet they shall not dwell with everlasting 
burnings : if, JmAYs you should raise such hopes ; and if all, af 
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last, should prove a deception; think how you will be able:to look 
‘them in the face another day ; and, what is still more, how you 
will be able to look Hm in the face, who hath charged you to be pure 
from the blood of all men!”? Was this equally irrelative to the subject, 
as to the doctrine of election? Yet to no part of this have you given 
any answer, except your attempting to explain away the term ever- 
lasting may be.so called. You represent the whole of this third 
question as proceeding on the supposition of your denyi ing all 
future punishment. But is not this a _ gross misrepresentation ? 
Does not, the whole foregoin, etl Eallow that you admit of 
future punishment ofa limited | ns ; and hold up, though not 
iptural objections to that no- 
tion? I consider this, Sir, asa Wacther proof of your talents for 
fair and plain reasoning being perverted by a system. 

You appeal to the scriptures, and contend, that they no where 
teach the doctrine of endless punishment : yet you are aware that 
they appear to do so, and are obliged to have recourse to a meth- 
od of weakening the force of terms, in order to get rid of them. 
It has been long the 


in the form of arguments, seve 


actice of writers on your side of the ques- 
tion, to ring changes on the words aion and atonios,—pretty words, 
no doubt ; and, could they be proved to be less expressive of end- 
less duration than the English words everlasting and eternal, they 
might be something to the purpose ; but, if not, the continual re- 
currence to, them is a mere affectation of learning, serving to mis-_ 
lead the ignorant. Be this as it may, this is an exercise which 
hardly becomes you or me. | shall only. observe upon it, that, 
by this method of proceeding, you may disprove almost any thing 
you please. . There are scarcely any terms, in any language, but 
what, through the poverty of language itself, or the inequality of 
the number of words to the number of ideas, are sometimes used 
in an improper or figurative sense. Thus, if one attempt to prove 
the divinity of the Son of God, or’ even of the Father, from his 
being called Jehovah, God, dc. you may reply, that the name Je- 
hovah is sometimes given to things; as, to an altar, a city, and, 
once, to the church; therefore nothing can be concluded, from 
hence, in favor of the argument. Thus, also, if one go about to 
prove the omniscience of God, from its being declared that his un- 
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derstanding is infinite; you might answer, The term “ infinite” 
is sometimes used to express only.a very great degree; as when 
the strength of Ethiopia and Egypt is said to have been infinite. 
(Nahum iii. 9.) Again: If one éndeavor to prove the endless ex- 
istence of God, from his being called ihe eterna/ God, the everlast- 
ing God, &c. or the endless duration of the heavenly inheritance, 
from its being called the eternal life, an inheritance incorruptible, 
and that fadeth not away; you might answer, ‘hese terms are 
sometimes used to signify only a limited duration; and, that a 
thing, in common language,” » said. to be incorruptible, wihien it 
will continue a long time with at any signs of decay. 

The question is, Could stronger terms have been used, concern- 
ing the duration of future punishment, than are used? ‘To object 
against the words everlasting, eternal, &c. as being too weak, or 
indeterminate in their application for the purpose, is idle, unless 
others could be named which are stronger, or more determinate. 


‘What expressions could have been used, that would have placed 


the subject beyond dispute? You ordinarily make use of the term 
endiess, to express our doctrine: it should seem, then, that if we 
read of endless punishment, or punishment without end, you would 


believe it. Yet the same objections might be made to this, as to 


the words everlasting, eternal, &c. It is common to say of a lo- 


* 


-quacious person, He is an endless talker: it might, therefore, be 
pretended, tHat the term endless is very indeterminate; that it often 
means no more thana long time; and, in some instances, not more 
than three or four hours at longest. Thus you see, or may see, 
that it is not in the power of language to stand before such meth- 
ods of criticising and reasoning, as those on which you build your 
system. 

Admitting all that you allege in favor of the limited sense of the 
above terms, still the nature of the subject, the connexion and 
scope of the passages, together with the use of various other forms 
of expression, which convey the same thing, are sufficient to prove, 
that, when applied to the doctrine of future punishment, they are 
to be understood without any limitation. 

If we read of a disease cleaving toa man for ever, the plain 
meaning is, to the end of his life; if of an everlasting priesthood, the 
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meaning is, one that should continue to the end of the dispensation 
of which it was an institute: if of everiasting hills, or mountains, 
the meaning is, that they will continue til the end of the world; 
but if, after this world is ended, and successive duration conse- 
quently terminated, we read, that the wicked shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, and that in the same passage in which it 
is added, but the righteous into everlasting life; (Matt. xxv. 46.) wo 
be to the man who dares to plunge into that abyss, on the pre- 
sumption of finding a bottom! ; 

The evidence which you offer of a successive duration, after this 
period, is a proof of the scarcity of that article in the paths which 
you are in the habits of tracing. A plain, unbiassed reader of scrip- 
ture would have supposed, that the terms day and night, in Rey. 
xiv. 11, had been a figurative mode of expression, to denote perpe- 
tuity; and especially as the same language is used by the inhabit- 
ants of heaven, Chapter vii. 15. For my part, I confess, I should 
as soon have dreamed of proving, from what is said in Chapter xxi. 
94——‘* The nations of them that. are saved, shall walk in the light 
of the New Jerusalem,” that mankind will maintain their present 
political distinctions in a future state, as of founding, upon such lan- 
guage, the idea of successive duration. Your expositions on other 
paris of the Revelations are of the same description, as frigid as 
they are puerile. It is a wonder the New Jerusalem coming down 
from heaven, had not been supposed to have fallen into the sea, and 
to filled it up; and an argument been drawn from its great dimen- 
sions, of its being large enough to contain the whole human race. 
You must not be surprised, Sir, if Ido not perceive the force of 
these passages, in-proving, that all beyond the last judgment is not 
proper eternity. - Yours, &c. A, Py 


July, 1799. 


LETTER Ul. 


DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING MR. VIDLER’S SCHEME, AND LTS INCON- 


SISTENCY WITH SCRIPTURE. 
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You complain, more than once, of my not understanding the 
subject against which I write ; and here, for aught I see, I must 
fall under. { confess 1 do not, nor can I understand what it is 
‘that you believe. Having heard and seen so much of your profes- 
sing to hold the doctrine of Universal Salvation, Universal Resti- 
tution, and that all men will be finally benefitted by the death of 
Christ,” 1 really thought you had meant so; and could not have 
imagined, that, with these pretensions, you would have avowed 
the notion of annihilation. Hence it was, that in my third ques- 
tion, though I did not, as you allege, proceed upon the supposi- 
tion, of your denying all future punishment, yet, I acknowledge, I 
did proceed upon the supposition that you hold with no other 
future punishment than what should terminate in everlasting 
life. And who could have thought otherwise? After all the 
information you have since given me, I am still so ignorant, as 
not to understand how all men are to be finally saved, and yet a 
part of them annihilated! Neither can I comprehend how there 
can come a time with sinners, when he that made them will not 
have mercy upon them, on the supposition, that all punishment, ‘of 
all degrees and duration, ts itself an exercise of mercy. (p. 10.) 

Neither can I comprehend how you reconcile many things in 
your scheme with the holy scriptures. I have been used ‘to un- 
derstand the terms death and perish, being opposed to everlasting 
life, (John iii 16, x. 28.) as expressive, ‘not of the loss of being, 
but of well-being. But with you they signify annibilation (p. 42.) 
The design of God, it seems, in givjng his Son to suffer for us, was 
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not to save us from suffering, but merely from becoming Eiact, 
and to perpetuate our existence. And the death which those who 
keep his sayings shall never taste, (John viii. 52.) means the same 
thing: they shall exist for ever; a blessing which your scheme 
makes equally applicable to many who do not keep his sayings as 
10 those who do. And where do you find the above terms used to 
convey the idea of annibilation on any other subject ; and from 
whence was this notion learned ?* 

When we are told that God will not contend forever, neither will 
he be always wroth; for the spirit should fail before him, and the 
souls which he hath mede, (Isa. lvii. 16,) I supposed it had been 
meant only of them who, in the context, are said to put their trust 
in the Lord; and that in the present life, seeing it was promised 
them that they should possess the land, and inherit his holy mountain; 
of them who were of a contrite and humble spirit, and not of the 


wicked, who are likened to the troubled sea, for whom there is no 


peace: but you consider all these promises as belonging tor the 


same people asthe threatening in Chapter xxvii. 16. He that made 


‘them will not have mercy upon them, and he that formed them apiil 


show them no favour ! 

I observe, when such terms as for ever seem to favor your cause, 
they are to be taken in their utmost latitude of meaning. If it had 
been said of the Divine Being, he will contend for ever, you would 
have introduced your sing-song of atonas and q@ionon,} as -some- 
times meaning only a limited duration; but seeing it is said he will 
not contend for ever, here the word must be understood of dura- 
tion without end.. You must excuse me, however, if I for once 
avail myself of your critical labors, and remind you, that for ever, 
in this passage, refers merely to the present life, as the context 
plainly shows. 


* The reader will perceive hereafter, that Mr. Fuller was mistaken, in sup- 
posing Mr. Vidler tobold the doctrine of Annihilation; this he acknowledges 
in Letter 1V.—Epb. 


t+ Alluding to Mr. Vidler’s quotation in the Universalist’s Miscellany, No. 
I. p. 8. 
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I never imagined, till 1 saw it in the writings of Universalists, 
that finishing trangression, and making an end of sin, (Dan. ix. 24,) 
had any reference (o what was to be done after the resurrection 
and the last judgment; and especially, since what is there predict- 
ed was to be accomplished within seventy weeks, or four hundred 
and ninety years from the time of the prophecy. 

1 have been used to think, that the mediation of Christ was not 


on behalf of fallen angels, whose nature he took not on him, of, 
whose salvation the scriptures are silent, and whose own ideas are, 


that they have nothing to do with him. Matt: viii, 29. But, ac- 
cording to your reasonings, they also must be either saved or an- 
nihilated; yea, they must have, at least, the offer of salvation, 
otherwise their present and future sufferings would not be in mercy, 
which you consider as belonging to all punishment whatever. 

It had been usual with me to think, that the triumph of mercy, 
inthe day of retribution, as described in James ti. 13, Psalm Ixii. 
12. respected another description of people, than those who were 
to receive judgment without mercy; namely, those that should so 
speak, and so do, as they that should be judged by the perfect law of 
liberty, but you have found out a scheme, it seems,in which these 
opposites are united in the same persons; and in which the un- 
godly, while receiving , Judgment without mercy, have no judgment 
but what is in mercy. (p. 10.) Is it surprising, Sir, that a man of 
plain and ordinary capacity should es at a loss to understand such 
things as these ? 

It would not have occurred to me, that an argument could have 
been drawn, from the threatenings of God to Israel in the present 
life, (Lev. xxv.) to what shall be done to the ungodly. world in the 
life to come; yet so it is: (p. 43 ) and the ground on which the 
analogy is justified, is the tmnutability of the divine character. 
But what the immutable character of God requires to be done, 
must be done alike in all ages, and to all people: whereas, what 
was there threatened to Israel, was not done at the same time to 
other nations, nor has it been done since to any nation beside them, 
(Amos iti. 2, Acts xxvii. 30.) There is nothing in it analogous to 
his dealings with mankind, unless it be the general idea of his 
‘¢ making use of gatural evil to correct moral evil.”’ This being 
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known to b case on earth, you ‘cannot but think it must be the 
design of punishment.” Such is the whole of your argument, 


which you: recommend to my ‘‘ serious consideration !”? But how, 
if, on the other hand, I should say, though natural evil be used on 
earth to correct moral evil, in society at large, yet it is not always 
sent for the purpose of correcting the parties themselves? We have 
no proof that the men of Sodom were destroyed by fire, or Pha- 
raoh drowned in the sea, for their good: therefore, 1 cannot but 
think there is a similar design in future punishment. 

I always supposed, that the sense in which God is said to be the 
Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe, (p. 44. ) was 
that in which the Apostle there puts his ¢rust in him; “namely, as 
the God of providence, whose care is extended to all bie creatures, 
but especially to believers. 

I have read of the dispensation of the fulness of times; but the 
idea never occurred to me, that these times.were to be under- 
stood of ages beyond the last judgment. I have no doubt but the 
“ gathering together in one, all things in Christ, which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth,” wills be accomplished, and that 
within the limits of time. Ifit be done, as you allow it will, (p. 10.) 
by the time “that he shall have put down all rule, and all author- 
ity, and power, and shall have subdued all things unto himself,” it 
will be done by the time he shall have raised the dead, and judg- 
ed the world; for rumen is this work described as being accom- 
plished. (1 Cor. xv, 24.) 

In reading the account of the new heaven and new earth, in ithe 
21st chapter of the revelation, I find, amongst other things, it is 
said, there shall be no more death ; and afterwards, no more curse ; 
but I should not have thought of these things being applied to the 
universe at large, but merely to the inhabitants of that blessed 
state ; and the rather, seeing it is said, in the same chapter, that 
the fearful, and the unbelieving, and the abominable, and mnrderers, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall 
have THEIR PART in the lake which. burneth with fre ana brimstone, 
which is the second death. Neither could I have supposed it pos- 
sible, from such a representation of the second death, to conclude, 
that it consisted in annihilation. 
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By the times of the restitution of all things, (Acts ili. 21.) Ihave 
been used to- understand the times of the resurrection and the last 
judgment :. for that till then, and no longer, will Christ be detained 
in the heavens. Whenever Christ descends from heaven, then, 
according to Peter, will be the times of the restitution of all things ; 
but this will be previously, and in order to his raising the dead, 
and judging the world, (1 Thes. iii. 16.) Consequently, these are 
the times of which the Apostle speaks. The utter overthrow 
which will then be given to the kingdom of Satan, by the general 
conflagration ; (2 Pet. iit. 12.) the destruction of the last enemy, 
death, by the resurrection; (1 Cor. xv. 23. 26.) and the final 
adjustment of human affairs, by the last judgment; (Matt. xxv. 31 
—46.) will be a restitution of all things: the empire of sin will be 
crushed, andthe government of God completely restored. 

But the times in which your scheme is to be accomplished, 
must be after the final judgment; for, from that period, there is an 
everlasting punishment for the wicked to endure, a lake of Sire 
into which they are to be cast; (Matt. xxv. 46. Rev. xx. 15.) and 
from which your restitution of all things is to recover them. Your 
restitution, therefore, and that of the scriptures, are not the same. 

You cannot conceive of a restitution of all things, and of sin 
being made an end of, unless all the individuals in the creation be 
either reconciled to God, or annihilated : but what authority have 
you for such a construction of these terms? — Did the restoring of 
all things, on the Messiah’s first appearance, (Matt. xxvii. 11.) 
include all individuals, as far as it went? When God said to Zed- 
ekiah, And thou, profane, wicked prince of Israel, whose day is 
come, when iniquity shail have an end, did it mean that he should 
be either converted or annihilated ? (Ezek. xxi. 25.) And when 
the same language is used of the sins of the people, (Chap. xxv. 
5.) does it mean that they should be either converted or annihila- 
ted? Rather, is it not manifest, that, by iniquity having an end is 
meant, that the perpetrators of it were brought to condign punish- 


ment, shut up in Babylon, as in a prison, and rendered incapable of 


doing farther mischief? Such will be the case with all the ungodly, 
at the second coming of Christ ; and this will be the restoration of 
peace, order, and happiness, to the rest of the universe. 

Vou. II. 45 
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The doctrine of endless misery appears, to you, to ‘ confound 
all degrees of punishment, in giving infinite punishment to all.” 
(p. 42.) You, it seems, can conceive of no diversity of suffering, 
unless it be in duration. Will the reflection of lost souls on their 
past life, then, be all exactly the same ?—the same in the objects 
reflected on; and, consequently, the same in the intenseness of 
their misery ? How grossly absurd, Sir, must be your notions of 
future punishment, to admit of such an idea! Besides, there-is 
equal reason to believe, that there will be different degrees of 
glory, as.of misery.. If heavenly bliss bear any relation to the 
labours and sufferings of the present life on behalf of Christ, which 
the scriptures assure. us it does, (Matt. v. 12..2 Cor. iv. 17.) 
these being diverse, that must also be the same. But, according 
to your reasoning, there can be no diversity, unless it be in dura- 
tion: either, therefore, all degrees of happiness, must be con- 
founded, in giving happiness to all; or the inhabitants of heaven, 
as well as those of hell, must, after a certain period, be continually 
diminishing by annihilation. 

Such, Sir, are your expositions of scripture. Except in the 
productions of a certain maniac in our own country, I never recol- 
lect to have seen so much violence done to the word of God in se 
small a compass. 

According to your scheme, all things work together for good to 
them that love not God, as well as to them’ that Tove him. Thus 
you confound what the scriptures discriminate. 

Our Lord told the Jews, that, if they believed not that he was 
the Messiah, they should die in their sins, and whither he went 
they could not come: (John vin. 21.) but, according to your 
scheme, they might die in their sins, and yet be able to go whither 
he went, and inherit eternal life. 

The scriptures describe a sort of characters who shall be expo- 
sed to a certain fearful looking for of judgment: (Heb. x. 27.) but 
this, according to your scheme, can be nothing more than annihi- 
lation. For, as the case of the characters described is suggested 
to be irrevocable and hopeless, they cannot be punished, during 
ages ot ages, in a way of mercy, or with a view to their recovery : 
and as to their being punished during this long period, and, in the 
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end, annihilated, this would be contrary to all your ideas of punish- 

ment, which must always have its foundation in mercy. Hence it 
follows, that all this fearful looking for of judgment amounts to no 
more than what Atheists and Infidels generally prefer ; death 
being, to them, an everlasting sleep. 

Nor is your hypothesis less at variance with itself, than with 
the holy scriptures. Your notion of temporary punishment clashes 
with all your arguments drawn from the benevolent feelings of a 
good man. You ask, “ Doth not every good man love his ene- 
mies, and forgive even the worst of them? Is there a man living, 
whose heart is filled with the love of God, that would not pro- 
mote the best interest of his most inveterate foe, if-it Jay in his 
power ? And has not God more Jove than the best of men? And 
are not his wisdom and his power equal to his love ?”’ (p. 74.) 

In return, I ask, Is there a man_ living, whose heart is filled 
with the love of God, who would be willing that his worst enemy 
should be cast into hell for ages of ages, or for a single age, or even 
a single day, when it was in his power to deliver him from it? But 
God hath more love than the best of men ; and his wisdom and 
power are equal to his love : consequently, there will be no fu- 
ture punishment ! L 

Your notion of annihilation will also contradict the greater part 
ef your pretensions. You talk of wniversal salvation ; but you do 
not believe it : for a part of the human race are to be given up, as 
incurables, to annihilation, You plead the 5th chapter to the Ro- 
mans, in favour of your doctrine ; contending that justification of 
life will be as extensive as condemnation : but you believe no such 
thing ; for a part of those ‘who are condemned, instead of being 
justified and saved, will be given up, as incurables, to annihilation. 
You think you see times beyond the last judgment, in which all 
things, or, rather, as you understand it, all persons, are to be gath- 
ered together in Christ, and reconciled by the blood of his cross : 
howbeit, you mean not so, neither doth your heart think so ; fora 
part of them will be struck out of existence, who can, therefore, 
be neither gathered nor reconciled. You pretend to unite the 
opinions of Calvinists and Arminians : the former, you say, ren- 
der the death of Christ effectual, but limit its design to a part of 
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mankind ; the latter tender it to all, but consider it as ineffectual ; 
while you maintain, that itis designed for all, and effectual to all. 
(pp. 70, 71.) But this is mere pretence: you believe no such 
thing ; for a part of mankind are to be, at last, annihilated. By 
an anecdote which you have inserted in p. 65 of your Miscellany, 
you flatter yourself that you have fastened a difficulty on a Mr. 
R , from which he cannot extricate himself, but by embracing 
your doctrine. But neither could he, if he did embrace it ; for 
you no more believe that God will save all ‘mankind, than Mr. 
R es 
You pretend to urge it, as a difficulty on me, that “ either God 
cannot or will not make an end of sin; that there is not efficacy 
enough in the blood of Christ to destroy the works of the devil ; 
“or else, that the full efficacy of the.atonement is withheld by the 
divine determination :” (p. 44.) Butit is all pretence. Ifit bea 
difficulty, it equally bears upon your own hypothesis, as upon 


mine. If Christ died with an intention to save all, why are not all 
saved ? Why must a number of them be annihilated ? Is it be- 
cause God cannot bring them to repentance and salvation ; or be- 
cause he will not ? Is there not efficacy enough in the blood of 
\the cross to destroy the works of the devil, without his having re- 
course to a mere act of power; an act which might have been 
exerted without that blood being shed? Or is the full efficacy of 
the atonement withheld by the divine determination ? 

Yours, &e. 

August 9, 1799. . Cae 
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I musr be very weak, if, while writing ina publication, of which 
my opponent is the Editor, I should expect to have the last word. 
When [have said what appears, to me, necessary on any point, and. 
on the whole matter of dispute, I shall leave it to shige: of 
the candid reader. 

From avy thing I had advanced, you had no ground to conclude, 
that I formed an improper.estimate of my own reputation. Any 
man, who has been in the habit of writing, and whose writings 
have been at all regarded by the public, must be possessed of 
some reputation ; and, whether it be small or great, it is his duty 
not to make use of it for the propagation of what he believes to be 
pernicious error. : 

“« Truth,” you say, “ courts the public observation of men :” 
and so may error. If it be true, that wisdom erieth in the top of 
high places ; it ts equally true, that folly is loud and stubborn. The 
adyocates of Infidelity, Sir, are not less bald than yourself; nor 
less loud in their challenges of examination. Such challenges 
afford no criterion of truth : nor is it any proof of the goodness of 
a cause, that its abettors court the public attention. They may 
be well aware, that public prejudice is in their favour; or may 
entertain a much greater dread of sinking into insignificance, by 
neglect, than of being overcome in the field of contest. 

You have repeatedly reminded me of the favour which you con- 
fer upon me, by permitting my papers to appear in you Miscella- 
ny. Now, Sir, I consider it as no favour at all; nor as affording 
any proof of your impartiality. If you think otherwise, you are 
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at perfect liberty, after introducing this series of Letters, to dis- 
continue them. If I wish to write any thing farther on the subject, 
I shall not be at a loss for a proper medium. . 

“The prejudices of both professor and profane,”’ you tell me, 
‘are in my favour.’’ Had you used the term consciences, instead 
of prejudices, you would have been nearer the truth... So far as 
my observations extend, the prejudices of the bulk of mankind are 
on the other side, Deists and libertines lead the way, by an open 
or affected rejection of all future punishment. Socinians, who 
generally include Universal Salvation in their scheme follow hard 
after them.. Mrs. Barbauld, if I remember right, in her Remarks 
on Mr. Wakefield’s Inquiry, goes so far as to represent the ideas 
of access to God through a mediator, and of punishment in a bot- 
tomless pit, as originating in the ignorance and servility of eastern 
eustoms. Unbelievers, itis well known, rejoice in the spread of 
- Socinianism, as being favorable to their views ; and Socinians rejoice 
~ no less in the spread of Universalism, as favourable to theirs. This 
is sufficiently manifest, by the applauses which writers on your side 
commonly meet with in the Monthly Review.  Theré are great num- 
bers of nominal Christians, of !oose characters, who would be glad to 
believe your doctrine of temporary punishment, and to proceed, by 
easy transition, to that of no punishment at all; nor is there 
any bar which prevents their falling in with these views, but the 
remonstrance of their consciences. They fear it is too favoura- 
ble to their vices to be true; and, therefore, are deterred from 
embracing it. Such, Sir, is the ‘ description of people,” after 
whom you inquire ; such is the company with whom you associ- 
ate, and to whom you administer consolation : and such is the just- 
ness of your remark, that ‘* the prejudices of ‘both professor and 
profane are in my favour.”’ If you yourself had not been persua- 
ded of the contrary, f question whether you would have given that 
title tomy two first Letters, which appears on the blue covers of 
your work.* The word torments, it is true, can give no. just 
offence, as it is a scriptural expression : yet, to persons who 
judge on these subjects merely by their feelings, the ideas convey- 


* «Letter I. fram Mr. A. Fuller, in defence of eternal torments.’’ 
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ed by it, are sufficient to prejudice them against every thing which 
a writer may advance. : , 

Your Magazines, Sir, I presume, would be less acceptable to 
many of your readers than they are, if, instead of employing so 
large a portion of them in attempting to prove that all will be 
finally happy, you were frequently to insist, that some men would 
be tormented in hell, without any mixture of mercy, for a num- 
ber of ages; and if you insisted on this doctrine also, in your pul- 
pit exercises, you yourself =i possibly be considered, as a 
“brawler of damnation.” 

You carefully avoid claiming universal Siktotion as a right, and 
are pleased, to represent my inquiry on that subject-as ‘*a quib- 
ble.” Iam not surprised, Sir, that you should feel reluctant on 
this head: that you should decline the defence of your friend, 
and that you should alternately compliment and reproach your 
opponent, as if to keep him at a distance from the subject. (No.1. 
p. 5. No. XXXIV. p. 309. IfI mistake not, this is a fundamental - 
principle in your system, and that which proves it to be fundamen- 
tally wrong. . There is no need of having recourse to the pieces of 
other writers ; your own productions afford sufficient evidence, 
that the salvation for which you plead, is not that which arises . 
from the free grace of God through Jesus Christ ; and, consequently, 
that is no part of the salvation revealed in the gospel. You reject 
the idea of invalidating the divine threatenings towards sinners, 
(No. XXXIV. p. 310.) admitting “ them in their full latitude, and 
the execution of them too ;” maintaining, that ‘* God will deal with 
his creatures according to character ;’’ and_ that ‘* sinners will be 
punished according to their works.”” (No. II. p.. 42.) Now, Sir, 
if there be any meaning in all this language, it is, That justice will 
have its course on the ungodly; and that whatever punishment 
they endure, wheiher it be vindictive or corrective, endless or 
temporary, it is all that their sins deserve. If the threatenings of 
God mean nomore than a punishment which is temporary, and for 
the good of sinners, their conduct can deserve no more: for we can- 
not have a more certain rule of estimating the just demerit of sin, than 
the wrath of God which is revealed from heaven against it. But if 
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‘sinners endure the full desert of their sin, there is no room for 
grace, or undeserved favour ; nor is -any place left for the work of 
mediation. A criminal who has suffered the full penalty of the 
law, has no right to be told, that liberation is an act of grace, or, 
that it was owing to the mediation of another. Your Universal 
Salvation, therefore, is no part of that which arises from the grace 
of God, or the death of Christ ; nor is it, properly speaking, salva- 
tion at all, but a legal discharge, in consequence of a full satisfac- 
‘tion to divine justice-being made, by the sufferings of the sinner. 
If you contend, that the liberation of the sinner is owing to the 
grace of God, through the mediation of his Son, which mitigates 
and shortens his. punishment, then you at once give upall you have 
before maintained; That sinners will be punished according to 
their works, and that the threatenings of God will be fully execu- 
ted upon them. You may have read of “‘ instances of both pun- 


yw are . 
Q . and pardon to the same person, and for the same sins :”* 
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No. XXXV. p. 327.) but ébi@imast be where the punishment has 
; not been according to the desert of the sin ; otherwise there had 
en no need of pardon. 
You talk much of my dealing in “ suppositions, instead of argu- 
ments,”’ and of my “ resting my conclusions on unfounded assump- 
tions.” 
pst have carefully examined these charges, and am unable to per- 


_ eeive the justice of them, ina single instance. Though the Let- 


ter which appeared in the Evangelical. Magazine, was chiefly in the 
form of supposition, yet that supposition was not destitute of argu- 
ment to support it. It is possible, Sir, though it does-not appear 
to have occurred to your mind, that arguments themselves may be 
conveyed under the form of suppositions. To convince you. that 
this was the case, in the above Letter, I will put the very passage 
to which you object, into the form of argument. 

The’ scriptures teach us, that those who, at a certain period, are 
found filthy, shall be filthy still ; that they shall be cast into that 
bottomless pit, which was prepared for the devil and his angels ; 
and that they shall dwell with everlasting burnings. 48 

But your doctrine teaches, that though they be filthy at death, 
or judgment, or any other period, yet they shall not be always so ; 
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that though they be cast into the pit of destruction, yet it shall not 
prove bottomless ; and, that though they have to encounter devour- 
ing fire, yet they shall not dwell with everlasting burnings. 

Therefore, your doctrine is anti-scriptural. But, if your doc- 
trine be anti-scriptural, it is of that nature which tends to deceive 
the souls of men; and you will not be able to look them in the 
face another day, and still less Him who hath charged you to be 
pure from the blood of all men. 

The first three positions contain the argument, and the last the 
inference. 

I should think, ‘¢ the world,” or rather the reader, did not need 
to be informed, what argument there was in this string of supposi- 
tions; if he did, however, I have attempted, at your request, to 
give him that information. ; 

With respect to building on ‘“‘ unfounded assumptions,” for whic 
Iam accused of “ betraying my ignorance of the subject 1 - 
written against,” (No. IL. p. 45.) you have given us two instances 
which [shall briefly examine. 

First: [ had asked, What doctrine, Tes that of Universa 
Salvation, will you find in the Bible, which affords encouragement 
to a sinner going on still in his trespasses; and which furnishes 
ground for hope and joy, even supposing him to persevere in sin 
till death? What principle is it that is here assumed? Wh 


(you answer,) that the doctrine of Universal Salvation does afford _ 


encouragement to a sinner going on still in his trespasses, and does 
furnish ground for hope and joy, even supposing him to persevere 
in sin till death. And is this indeed a question? I took it fora 
self-evident truth, and sopposed you must and would have acknowl- 
edged it. Whether you will, or not, however, | appeal to the 
common sense of the reader, whether any position can be more 
self evident than the following: Ifthe scriptures teach that all 
men shall be finally saved, every sinner, whatever be his vicious 
courses, is encouraged to expect eternal life: and, though he 
should persist in sin till death, is warranted to hope and rejoice, in 
the prospect of ail being well with him at last. For any man to 
deny this position, is to deny what is self evident, and there can 
be no farther reasoning with him. To allege, in answer, That it 
Vor, Ue. Ab 
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will be always ill with the wicked while he continues so, is triflingy 
for, if the sinner be taught to believe, that at some future period 
beyond this life, he shall be delivered both from sin and punish- 
ment; whether the former branch of this deliverance afford him 
joy, or not, the latter must. — * bok. 

"Phe same question, you say, eliza asked, concerning the 

¥ _ doctrine of election. It might; but I should readily answer, No 
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sinner, while going on in his trespasses, is warranted to consider 
‘ himself as elected to salvation: therefore, that doctrine affords no 
ground of hopeagnd Joy to persons of this description. Can you 
say the same of the*doctrine of Universal Salvation? If there 

7 were t ame ground for an ungodly sinner to conclude himself 
elected, as your doctrine affords for his concluding that he shall be 
ete nally saved, the cases would be parallel ; and both these doc- 
ld be alike subject to the charge of comforting those 
Wourd not have comforted : but, as this is not true of 
‘our notion is still solitary, and your difficulty remains 
re it was. All the encomiums which you pass upon the Uni- 
| scheme, (No. IT. pp. 41—44.) furnish not a single exam- 
ny other divine truth, which gives encouragement to a sin- 
in s sins, to believe, that in the end it shall be well 
The question, therefore, still returns upon you, 
What doctrine, nestpes that of Universal Salvation, will you find 
in the Bible, which u fords encouragement to a sinner going on still 
in his trespasses, and which furnishes ground for hope and joy, even 

supposing him to persevere in them till death $ 
I do not say, “ let the world judge,” whether this question pro- 
ceeded on any unfounded assumption, and whether it be equally 
applicable to election as to Universal Salvation ; because I imagine, 
it will be but a very small part of the world that will examine our 
productions : but f am willing to make my appeal to the intelligent — 
and impartial reader. And with respect to you, Sir, the task 
which you have set youself is before you; either, to “ confess it 
tobe true,” that your doctrine gives encouragement, hope, and 
joy to wicked men; or to ‘expose the falsehood of this supposi- 
tion more fully.” , 
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In the second place, you charge me with “taking it for granted, é 


that your views invalidate the divine threatenings towards sinners ; 

_ and intimate, that there isno “ reason” in what I say, but upon the 
supposition of your denying ‘‘all future punishment.” (No. II. 

p- 45.) That I never supposed ‘you to deny all future punish- 

ment, I have already proved; and that any thing which I advanced Po 
required such a supposition, you have not, hitherto, made appear. _ i 
As to your invalidating the divine threatenings, so far as the doc- F Pos 
trine of Universal Salvation appears, to me, to operate in that way, 

$0 far, I must, of necessity believe that you do: but, whatever 
may be my belief, the question is, Have I built any conclusion up- 

oa it as an acknowledged truth? If so, how came I to entreat you 

to consider whether it was not so? Isit usual to entreat an opponent 

to consider, whether that which we take for granted as an acknowl 
edged truth, be true? Undoubtedly, f suggested this idea toy 
as being my judgment ; which, however, I did not desire to i 
pose upon you, any farther than as it was supported by evide nc 
and therefore, at the same time, intimated what was the groun 


that judgment; namely, the near resemblance between your labours, fe 
and to those of the deceiver of mankind. If you cannot perceive this” - 
resemblance, I cannot help it. Other people can, and will. He 
persuaded his auditors, that though they should transgress, yet the 
evil they had dreaded would not come upon them: they believed, 
and were not afraid to transgress. You persuade your auditors, that, 
though they should die in their sins, yet the evil will not be so 
great as they had been used to apprehend: God hath not said, 
Ye shall die eternally; and he means that you shall all come where 
Jesus is. If they believe, must they not be less afraid of trans- 
gression, than before ? Z 

And now, Sir, Who is “ ignorant ?” and who has been employ- 
edin “raising a dust to hide the truth ?” are questions which I 
leave you to resolve. It is enough for me, If I have proved your 
charges to be unfounded ; for, if this be accomplished, your work 
still returns upon your hands ; as it will follow, that, notwithstand- 
ing all your challenges, and calling out for more to be written, you 
have not yet answered the first Letter. 

Yours, &c. ° 
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perish.—The wicked is driven away in his wickedness: but the 
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You seem to wish to persuade your readers, that the grounds on 

which I rest my belief of the doctrine of endless punishment, are 


yA 


very slender. ‘The truth is, I have not, at i a attempted to. 


‘state those grounds. Considering myself as not engaged in a for- 


mal controversy, I only introduced a few passages ; and to several _ 
of them you have, hitherto, made no reply. The principal grounds 
on which I rest my belief of the doctrine you oppose, are ae Pe 
follow : rng aa A 

I. All those passages of scripture which describe the future states 


‘* Men of the world, who have their portion in this life: I shall 

be og awake in thy likeness. The hope of the right- 
is i” . Big 

cous shall be gladness: but the expectation of the wicked shal 


righteous hath hope in his death. And many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake; some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt. He will gather his wheat 
into the garner, and will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there be who go in thereat; because strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it. Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven. Many shall come from the east and west, .and shal 
Sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into out- 
er darkness : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, Gather 


te 
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gather the wheat into my barn.—The son of man shall ee 

his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all ere 
offend, and th that o iniquity, and shel cast them into a fur- 
nance of fire : Foe | be wailing, and gnasbing of teeth: pen P 
shall the righteous [id forth as the sun in the ki of 
Father. The kingdom of heaven iaike unto a 
fish of every kind; which, when it was full, th 

sat down, and gathered the good i ee the ba 

any So shall it be at the end of the world ; the do fels “a 


_ come forth, and sever the wicked from among the just, and shall 


e 


| good and faithful- “servant ; enter thou | into, the j 


cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth. Blessed is that enone whom, when his Lord cometh, 

he shall find so doing : but and if that evil servant should say in his 
heart, My lord delayeth his coming, and ‘sball begin to smite his 
fellow-servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken, the lord of 
that servant shall come in a day when he Jooketh notSer him, and — 
shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the ee po- 
crites: there shall be weeping, and gnashing of eeth. Well d one, 


cast ye out the unprofitable servant ite 
be weeping, and gnashing of teeth. hoes e] 
them on his right hand, Come ye blessed of my 
kingdom i Se for you from the foundation o the w 


into ev@Panting fire, prepared for the devil and his i pune 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous 
into everlasting life.—He that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned.—Blessed are ye 
when men shall hate you for the son of Man’s sake.’ Rejoice ye in 
that day, and leap for joy; for, behold, your reward is great in 
heaven. But woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received your 
consolation.—He that heareth my sayings, and doeth them, is like 
unto a man who built his house upon a rock; and when the flood 
arose, the storm beat vehemently against that house, and could not 
shake it; for it was founded upon a rock. But he that heareth, and 
doeth not, is like unto a man who built his house upon the.parth, 
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agai which the storm did beat vehemently, tna | immediately it 
fell, a and the ruin of that house was great. God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only- -begotten Son, that. whosoever believeth on 


him, should not perish, hut have evellgatig life All that are in 


ves shall come forth : they thalebeyaedGne good, unto the 

n of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
nation.—Hath not the potter power over the clay, of 
mp ‘to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto 
ishonour ? What if God, willing to show his wrath, and tu make 
his power known, endured with ueieBep altering the vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction : and that he might make known the rich- 


es of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared 


unto glory ! ?—-The Lord knoweth them that are his, —But i in a great 
house there are vessels to honour, and vessels to dishonour. i 5 
not deceived; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, _ 


_ that shall he also reap. For be that soweth to his flesh, shall of the 


flesh a eprruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the | 
Spirit r lasting. —That which beareth thorns and briars 
is reje a oh unto cursing $ whose end is to be burned. 
re persuaded better things of sage and things 


hich, if they be, is the same thing, in effect, as 
d to express the doctrine of endless punishment: 


for, if the descriptions here given of the portion of the wicked 


denote ae yee state, there is no possibility of another state suc- 
ceeding it. 

That the above passages do express the final states of men, may 
appear from the following considerations : 

1. The state of the righteous (which is, all along, opposed te 
that of the wicked,) is allowed to be final: andifthe other were 
not the same, it would not have been in such a variety of forms, 
contrasted with it ; for it would not be a contrast. 

* Psa. xvii. 14, 15. Prov. x. 28. xiv. 32. Dan, xii. 2. Matt. iii. 12, vii. 
13, 14. 21. vili. 11, 12. xiii. 30. 40—43. 47—50. xxiv. 46—51. xxv. 23, 30, 34. 
Al. 46. Mark. xvi. 16. Luke vi. 23, 24, 47, 49. John iii. 16. v. 29. Rom, ix. 


‘ 1-28. 2 Tim. ii. 19, 20, Gal, vi. 7,8. Heb. vi, 8, 9 
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2, All these passages are totally silent, as to any other state fol- 
lowing that of destruction, iomnpcea ahaa the punishment 
threatened to ungodly men had only a purgation, or tempo- 
rary correction, we might have expected, that something like this 
would have been intimated. [t is supposed that some, who are 
upon the right foundation, may yet build upon it wood, a ( 
and stubble ; and that the party shall suffer loss ; a 
shall be saved, though it be as by fire. Now, if the doctri 
Universal Salvation were true, we might expect some such accc unt 
of all lapsed intelligences, when their future state is descril 
but nothing like it occurs in any of the foregoing passages, nor in 
any other. 
3. The phraseology of the greater part of them is inconsistent 
with any other state following that which they describe. On the 
supposition of salvation being appointed asthe ultimate portion of 
those who die in their sins, they have not thetr portion in this life ; 
but will, equally with those who die in the Lord, behold his right- 
eousness, and be satisfied in his likeness. Their expectation shall 
not perish: but shall issue, as well as that of the ri 
gladness : and, though driven away in their wickedne 
have hope in their death, and that hope shall be 1 
broad way doth not lead to destruction, but merel 
correction, the end of which is everlasting li 
not be burned, but turned into wheat, and gathered 
ner. The tares will be the same, and gathered into” the barn ; 


ghteous, i in 


and thé bad fish will be turned into good, and gathered into ves- 
sels. The cursed, as well as the blessed, shall inherit the kin 

dom. of God ; which also was prepared for them from the founda- 
tion of the world. ‘There may be a woe against the wicked, that 
they shall be kept from their consolation for a long time, but not 
that they have received it. Those who, in the present life, be- 
lieve not in Christ, shall not perish, but have everlasting life. This 
life also, is improperly represented as the seed time, and the life 
to come as the harvest, inasmuch as the seeds of heavenly bliss 
may he sown in hell : and though the sinner may reap corruption, 
as the fruit of all his present doings, yet that corruption will 
not be the opposite of everlasting life, seeing it will issue in it. 
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Finally : Though they bear briars and thorns, yet their END is not 
to be burned, but to ee salvation. To. the foregoing scripture 
testimonies, may be added, 

II. All those passages’ which speak of the duration of future 
punishment, by the terms epbeHdatihg, eternal, for ever, and for 
ever cand ever 2? — 

“Some shall awake to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.—It is better for thee to enter into life halt 
or maimed, than having two hands, or too feet, to be cast into ever- 
F lasting fire. —Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire.—And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment.—They shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction, from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power.—He that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Spirit, is in danger of (or subject to) eternal damnation. 
—The inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha are set forth for an 
example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.—T hese are wells 
without water, clouds that are carried with a tempest, to whom 
the mist of darkness is reserved for ever.—Wandering stars, to. 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.—lf any man 
worship the beast, or his image, and receive his mark in his fore- 
head, or ia his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God, which is poured out without mixture, into the cup of his 
indignation : : and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone, in 
the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb: 
and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever : 
and they have no rest day nor might.—And they said, Alleluia. 
And her smoke rose up for ever and ever.—And the devil that 
deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where 
the beast and the falsé prophet are; and shall be tormented day 
and night for ever and ever.’’* 

I have not mentioned Isa. xxxiil. 14, because I wish to intro- 
duce no passage, but what shall be allowed to refer toa future 
life. The Hebrew word Dy, in Dan. xii. 2. answers to the Greek 
didv ; and, whatever may be said of the ambiguity of the term, the 
antithesis, in. this passage, as in Matt. xxv. 46, determines it to 


* Dan. xii. 2. Matt. xviii 8. xxv. 41—46. 2 Thes. nf 9. Mark iii, 29. 
Jude7?. 2Peterii.17. Jude 13. Rev. xiv. 10, 11. xix. 3, xx. 10. 
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mean the same, when applied to ‘‘shame and contempt,” as when 
applied to life. : 

As to the term didwviog, rendered everlasting, or techad, wig 
you consider as proving nothing, on account of its ambiguity, there 
is a rule of interpretation, which I have long understood to be 
used on other subjects, by all good critics, and which I consider as. 
preferable to yours. . In my next Letter I may examine their com- 
parative merits. This rule is, That every term be takeninits — 
PROPER sense, except there be something in the subject or connex- | 
ion which requires it to be taken otherwise. Now, so far as my Ge ; 
acquaintance with this subject.extends, it appears to be generally — : 
allowed by lexicographers, that dic is a compound of dé, and dv, 
and that-its literal meaning is always being ;* also, that the mean- 
ing of its derivative cimviog is endless, everlasting, or eternal. This 
term, cudviog which is very sparingly applied in the New Testa- 
ment to limited duration, I always take inits proper sense, except 
there be something in the connexion or subject which requires it 
to be taken otherwise: and, as I do not find this to be the case in 
any of those places where it is applied to punishment, I see no 
reason, in these cases, to depart from its proper acceptation. Ever- 
lasting punishment is, in some of them, opposed to everlasting life ; 
which, so far as an antithesis can go to fix the meaning of a term, 
determines it to be of the same force and extent, 


* Aristotle, the philosopher, who lived upwards of three hundred years 
before the New Testament was written, plainly tells us the meaning which 
the Greek writers of his time, and those who, in his time, were accounted fe 


mY ancients, affixed to this term. Speaking of the gods, whom he considered as : 
> immortal, and as having their residence above the heavens, he says, “The 
m be ings which exist there, neither exist in place, nor does time make them grow el 
old ; nor undergo they any change, being placed beyond the motion, even of af | 
those who are the farthest removed (from the centre ;) but possessing an 
uochang eable life, free from all outward impressions, perfectly happy, and 


seifsuficient, they continue through all ave, eternity. And this the ancients 
admirably signified by the word itself: for they call the time of each person’s 
life his as, inasmuch as according to the laws of nature, nothing (respecting a "4 
him) exists out of the limits of it ; and, for the same reason, that which com- 

prehends the duration of the whole heaven, the whole of infinite time, and_ te 7 

infinity itself, is called amva, eternity; taking its name from always being, : 
(at svat immortal and divine.” 


‘y 
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To allege, that the subject requires a different meaning, in this 
case, to be given to the term, is to assume what will not be granted. 
The proof that has been offered, on this Jen will be considered 

~ hereafter. 

With respect to the phrases fig rov dudiva, for ever, and &g +36 
dudivas Tov diwvav, for ever and ever, | believe you will not find a 
single example in all the New Testament, of their being used to 
convey any other than the idea of endless duration. You tell us, 

that 2g didivas cuwvav, for ever and ever, in Rey. xiv. 11, should be 
- rendered, “ to the age of ages.” Are youcertain of this? Admit- 
ting the principle of your translation, some would have rendered 
it to ages of ages: but, render it how you will, the meaning of the 
phrase is the same. You might render it thus in other instances, 
wherein it is applied to the happiness of the righteous, or the 
glory to be ascribed to God; but this would not prove, that such 
happiness and such glory were of limited duration, or that the 
phrase in question is expressive of it. 

To the above may be added, 

II}. All those passages which express the duration of future pun- 
ishment by wnplication, or by forms of speech which imply the doc- 
trine in question. 

“I pray for them: I pray not for the world.—The blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven unto men, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.—He hath never forgiveness ; 

but is in danger of eternal damnation.—There is a sin unto death ; 
{ do not say that ye shall pray for it.—It is impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance.—If we sin wilfully after we have re-- . 
ceived the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacri- 
fice for sins ; but a fearful looking for of judgment which shall 
devour the adversaries. —What is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose himself, or be cast away ?—Woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed: it had been good 
for that man if he had not been born,—Their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.*—Between us and you there isa 
great gulf fixed ; so that they who would pass from hence to you 


* Several times repeated ina few verses. 
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cannot, neither can they pass to us, who would come from thence. 
He that believeth not the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him., 1 go my way, and ye shall seek me, and 
shall die in your sins; whither I go ye cannot come.—Whose 
end is destruction.—He that showeth no mercy, shall have judg- 
ment without mercy.” * 

If there be some for whom Jesus did not pray, there are some 
who will have no share in the benefits of his mediation, without 
which they cannot be saved. If there be some that never will be 
forgiven, there are some that never will be saved; for forgiveness 
is an essential branch of salvation. Let there be what uncertain- 
ty there may in the word eternal, in this instance, still, the mean- 
ing of it is fixéd by the other branch of the sentence,—they shall 
never be forgiven. tis equal to John x. 28. I give unto them 
eternal life! and they shall never perish. lf there were any uncer- 
tainty as to the meaning of the word eternal, in this latter passage, 
yet the other branch of the sentence would settle it: for that must 
be endless life, which is opposed to their ever perishing ; and, by 
the same rule, that must be endless damnation, which is opposed 
to their ever being forgiven. If there be a sin, for the pardon of 
which Christians are forbidden to pray ; it must be on account of 
its being the revealed will of God, that it never should be pardon- 
ed. If repentance be absolutely necessary to forgiveness, and 
there be some who it is impossible should be renewed again unto 
repentance there are some whose salvation is impossible. If there 
he no. more sacrifice for sins, but a fearful looking for of judgment ; 
this is the same thing as the sacrifice already offered being of no 
saving effect : for, if it were otherwise, the language would not 


~~ contain any peculiar threatening against the wilful sinner, as it 


would be. no more than might be said to any sinner’: nor would a 
fearful looking for of judgment be his certain doom. If the souls 
of some men will be lost, or cast away, they cannot all be saved ; 
seeing these things are opposites. A man may be lost in desert, 


* John xvi. 9. Matt. xii. 31,32. Mark iii. 29. 1 John v.16, Heb. vi. 
6. x. 26,27, Lukeix 25. Matt. xxvi, 24. Mark ix. 43—48. Luke xvi. 
26. John iii, 36. viii. 21. Phil. iii. 19. James ii. 13. 
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and yet saved in fact ; or he may suffer loss, and yet himself be 
saved: but he cannot be lost, so as to be cast away, and yet finally 
saved ; for these are perfect contraries. Whatever may be the 
oped idea of the fire andthe worm, there can be no doubt of 
their expressing the punishment of the wicked ; and its being de- 
elared of the one, that it dieth not, and of the other, that ct 7s not 
quenched, is the same thing as their being declared to, be endless. 
It can be said of no man, on the principle of Universal Salvation, 
that it were good for him not to have been born ; as, whatever he 
may endure for a season, an eternal weight of glory will infinitely 
outweigh it. An zmpassable gulf between the blessed and the 
accursed, equally militates against the recovery of the one, as the 
relapse of the other. If some shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on them ; if those who die in their sins, shall not 
ome where Jesus is ; if their end be destruction, and their por- 
tion be judgment without mercy ; there must be some who will not 
be finally saved. ae 

To these may be added, 

IV. All those passages which intimate that a change of heart, and 
a preparedness for heaven, are confined to the present life. 

“ Seek ye the Lord while he may be found ; call ye upon 
him while he is near: let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.—-Because I have called, and 
ye refused ;. I have stretched out my hand, and no man regard- i 
ed—I also will laugh at your calamity, and mock when your ae ae 
fear.cometh. When your fear cometh as desolation, and your de- * % 
struction cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and anguish * a oll 
cometh upon you ; then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer ; they shall seek me early, but shall not find me.-—Then _ 
said one unto him, Lord, are there few that shall be saved ? And — 
he said unto them, Strive to enter in at the strait'gate : for many, 
I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able. When 
once the master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, 
and ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, 
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gee Lord, open unto t us ; he shall answer and say unto you, I 

now you not whence you are—Depart from me, all ye workers. 
‘of iniquity—there shall be weeping, and gnashing of teeth.— 
While ye have the light, believe in the light, that ye may be the 
children of light—While they (the foolish virgins) went to buy, 
the bridegroom came ; and they that were ready went in with him 
to the marriage, and the door was shut.—We beseech you, that ye 
receive not the grace of God in vain—Behold, now is the accepted 
time, now “is the day of salvation.—To day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts.—Looking diligently, lest any man 
fail of the grace of God—lest there be any fornicator, or profane 
person, as Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright. 
For ye know how that afterwards, when he woild have inherited 
the blessing, he was rejected : for he found no place of repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with tears.—He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still ; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; 
and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still ; and he that is 
holy, let him be holy still.”’* 

According to these scriptures, there will be no successful call- 
ing upon the Lord, after a certain period; and, consequently, no 
salvation. Whether there be few that shall ultimately be saved, 
eur Lord does not inform us; but he assures us, that there are 

_ many who will not be saved; or, which is the same thing, who will 
' not be able to enter in at the strait gate. None, it is plainly inti- 
mated, will. be able to enter there, who have not agonized here. 
There wihl be no believing ‘unto salvation, but while we have the 
light; nor any admission into the kingdom, unless we be ready at 
the coming of the Lord. ‘The present is the accepted time, the day 
wef salvation, or the season for sinners to be saved. If we continue 
‘to harden our hearts through life, he will swear in bis wrath, that 
we shall not enter into his rest. If we turn away from him who 
speaketh from heaven, it will be equally impossible for us to obtain 
the blessing, as it was for Esau, after he had despised his birth- 


: 


* Isa. lv. 6,7, Prov. i, 24—28, Luke xiii, 24—29. John xii. 36. Matt. 
xxv. 5-13, 2Cor, vi.i,2. Heb, iii. 7, 8. xii-15—17. Rev. xxii. 11 
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right. Fioally: beyond a certain period, there shall be no more 
. . es ° 
change of character; but every one will have received that im- 


pression which shall remain for ever, whether: he be just or un- 


just, filthy or holy. : 
In this Letter, Ihave endeavored to state the grounds of my 
own persuasion: in the next, I may examine the reasonings and 
_ objections which you have advanced against it. The greater part 
of this evidence being taken from our Lord’s discourses, who knew 
the truth, and was himself to be the Judge of the world, renders 
it peculiarly interesting. If a preacher, in these times, delivered 
half so much on the subject, you would denominate him “a brawl- 
er of damnation.” | 
+: Yours, &c. 
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REPLIES TO OBJECTIONS. 


: 


Str, 


{nv a former Letter, I suggested, that, whether the scriptures 
teach the doctrine of endiess punishment, or not, they certainly 
appear to do so. Whether this suggestion was unfounded, the 
evidence in my last Letter must determine. You attempt, how- 
ever, to discredit it, by alleging the few instances in which the 
terms ever, everlasting, &c. as connected with future punishment, 
are used in the scriptures. 

‘Everlasting, as connected with the future punishment of men,” 
you say, “is used only five times in the Old and New Testament; 
and yet this same word is used in the scriptures at least nenety 
times, (very generally, indeed,) in relation to things that either 
have ended, or must end.”’ You proceed, “As to the word eter- 
nal, which is of the same meaning, it is used in the text and mar- 
gin upward of forty times in the whole Bible; out of which there 
are only two which can be supposed to relate to future punish- 
ment.”* You should have proceeded a little farther, Sir, and 
have told us how often the terms ever, for ever, and for ever and 
ever, are applied to this subject; as the distinction between them 
and the words everlasting and eternal, is chiefly English, and as you 
have allowed, that it is from the use of the one, as well as the 
other, that | suppose the scriptures must “ appear” to teach the 
doctrine of endless punishment. As acandid reasoner, you should 
also have forborne to mention Jude 6, with a view to diminish the 
number of testimonies; as it is not to the endless punishment of 


* Universalist’s Miscellany, No. XXXV, p, 328. 
Vou. I. 4S 
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“men only, that you object. By these means, your number would, 

at least, have extended to eleven, instead of seven. 

Sy e* shi, mening I shall offer a few observations on your reasoning. 

Te. eae if the term everlasting be applied to future punishment five 

or six times out of ninety, in which it is used in the scriptures, this 
_may be as large a proportion as the subject requires. Itis applied, 
in the. scriptures, to more than twenty different subjects; so that 

i to be applied five or six times to one, is full as frequent a use of it 
88 ought to be expected... 

. - Secondly : If the application of the term everlasting to future 
punishment only five or six times discredit the very appearance 
of its being endless, the same or nearly the same, may be said of 
the existence of God; to which it is applied not much more fre- 

quently. You might go over a great part of the sacred writings 
on this snbject, as you do on the other: telling us, that not only 
many of the Old Testament writers make no use of it, but a large 
proportion of the New ; that Matthew never applies the word te 
this subject, nor Mark, nor Luke, nor John ; that it is not so ap- 
plied in the Acts of the Apostles; and, though Paul once uses it, 
in his Epistle to the Romans, yet he closes that, and all his other 

; Epistles, without so using it again; and James did not use it, nor 

Peter nor John, either in his three Epistles, or in the Apocalypse, 
And, when you had thus established your point, you might ask, 
with an air of triumph, ‘Is this a proof that the scriptures ap- 
pear to teach” the eternal existence of God ? Truly, Sir, | am 
ashamed to refute such trifling: yet, if 1 did not, your readers 
might be told, that. doubtless, | had ‘ cogent reasons” for my si- 
lence. 

Thirdly : [f any conclusion can be drawn from the number of 
times in which a term is used in the scriptures, that number should 
be ascertained from the languages in which they were written, 
and not from a translation, which, on such a subject, proves noth- 
ing ; but, if this had been done, as it certainly ought by a writer 
of your pretentions, we should have heard nothing of number 
two, nor of number five. 

Fourthly : You tell us, not only that “the word everlasting is 
used very generally indeed, in relation to things that either have 


a 
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ccledtoy must end;°? but that the word which is so rendered 


was, by the Old- Reataiaiell writers, most generally 0 applied.* 
<a 


By ‘‘ the word which we render everlasting, {suppose you mean Bt. 


doy, though there are other words, as. well as this, which “are af 
rendered everlasting, and this word is not always so rendered. { 
have carefully examined it by a Hebrew concordance, and, ac- 
cording to the best of my judgment, noticed as I went along, when . 
it is applied to limited, and when to unlimited duration ; and Tf 
that, though it is frequently used to express the former, yet it is 
more frequertly, applied, even in the Old Testament, to the latter. 

I do not allege this fact as being of any consequence to the argu- 
ment: for, if it had been on the other side, it would have proved 
nothing. It would not have been at all surprising, if, in a book | 
wherein so little is revealed concerning a future state, the word © 
should have been used much more frequently in a figurative, than 
ina proper sense : but, as far as I am able to judge, the fact is 
otherwise. ' ‘ 

In looking over the various passages in biol the word occurs, 

I perceive, that, in many of those instances which I noted as ex- 
amples of the limited use of it, the limitation is such as arises 
necessarily from the kind of duration, or state of being, which is 
spoken of. When Hannah devoted her child Samuel to the Lord 
for ever, there was no limitation in her mind ; she did not intend 
that he should ever return toa private life. Thus also, when it 
is said of a servant whose ear was bored in his master’s house, 
he shall serve him for ever ; the meaning is, that he should never 
go out free. And when Jonah lamented, that the earth with her 
bars was about him for ever, the term is not expressive of what it 
actually proved, namely, a three days’ imprisonment, as you un- 
accountably construe it ;t but of what it was, in his apprehensions, 
which were, that he was cut off from the land of the living, and 
should never more see the light. 

So far as my observations extend, the word, whenever applied 
toa future state, is to be taken in the endless sense ; and, this you 
yourself will allow, except in those passages which relate to future 

* Universalist’s Miscellany, No. XXXV. pp. 328, 329. 
+ Universalist’s Miscellany, No. I. p. 6. 
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punishment. You, therefore, plead for a meaning to the term, in 
relation to this subject, which has nothing parallel in the scrip- 
tures to support it. 

In the New Testament, the future state is a frequent topic 
with the sacred writers ; and there, as might be expected, the 
terms rendered everlasting, eternal, for ever, &c, ave generally 
applied in the endless sense. Of this you seem to be aware ; and, 
therefore, after asserting, that, by Old-testament writers, the 
term rendered everlasting was ‘‘ most generally” applied other- 
wise, you only add, concerning New Testament writers, that they 
“‘ use it but-a few times in relation to future punishment ; a re- 
mark, as we have already seen, of but very little account. Ifa 
particular term should be applied to one subject only five or six 
times, it does not follow, that the evidence is scanty. There may 
be other terms equally expressive of the same thing; and the 
foregoing letter, it is presumed, has given proof that this is the 
case in the present instance. And, if there were no other terms 
to convey the sentiment, five or six solemn asseverations on any 
one subject ought to be reckoned sufficient, and more than suf- 
ficient, to command our assent ; and, if so, surely they may be 
allowed to justify the assertion, that the scriptures appear, at least, 
to teach the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 

In answering what I considered as a misconstruction of a passage 
of scripture, (Rev. xiv. 19.) I suggested, that the phrase, day and 
night was not expressive of a successive or terminable duration, 


_ but a figurative mode of speech, denoting perpetuity. It fol- 


lows then,” say you, ‘“that.your best ground for believing that 
there is no successive duration after the end of this world, is only 
a figurative expression or two.”* Did ever a writer draw such 
an inference! What I alleged was, not for the purpose of prov- 
ing endless punishment, but merely to correct what I considered 
as a misjnterpretation ofa passage of scripture. If this be your 
method of drawing consequences, we need not be surprised at 
your inferring the doctrine of Universal Salvation from the holy 
scriptures. 


* Universalist’s Miscellany, No. XXXV. p. 329. 
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I thought that you, as well as myself, had better not have at- 
tempted to criticise on Hebrew and Greek terms. You think oth- 
erwise. Very well: we have a right, then, to expect the more 
at your hands. Yet, methinks, you should have been contented 
to meet an opponent, who never professed to have a competent 
acquaintance with either of those languages, on his own ground : 
or, if not, you should either have assumed a little less consequence, 
er have supported your pretensions with a little better evidence. 
To be sure, it was very kind in vou to inform me, that though aidyv 
and aidviog agree in.some respects, with the English words eternity 
and efernal, yet they will not always bear to be rendered by these 
terms. I ought equally to thank you, no doubt for teaching me, 
and that repeatedly, that, ‘‘as for the word eternal, it is the same 
in the original which is translated everslasting.”’* Seriously, 
may not a person, without pretending to be qualified for Greek 
criticisms, understand so much of the meaning of words, as to stand 
in no need of the foregoing information? Nay more: Is it not 
possible for him to know, that the Greek words aidv and aldwos 
will not always bear to be rendered by the English words eterni- 
ty, everlasting, or eternal: and yet perceive no evidence of the 
one being less expressive of endless duration than the other ? 

This, if it must be so called, was my “hypothesis.” To over- 
turn if, you allege, that the Greek terms will ‘‘ admit of a plural,”’ 
and of the pronouns this and that before them; which the Eng- 
lish will not.| So far as this is the case, it may prove, that 
‘there is some difference between them ; but not that this difference 
consists in the one being less expressive of endless duration than 
the other. Words in English, that are properly expressive of end- 
less duration, may not ordinarily admit of a plural; and, if this 
were universally the case, it would not follow, that it is the same 
in Greek. Nor is it so: for the idea of endless duration, is fre- 
quently conveyed by these very plural forms of expression. Thus, 
in Ephes. iii. 11. xord xpodeow réiv aiavew ; according to his eter- 
nal purpose. So also,in 1 Tim. i. 17, TA d& Baoidis rv widven 


* Universalist’s Miscellany, No.I. p.7. No. XXXV. p. 238. 
t lbid. No. XXXV. pp. 332, 333. 
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apbaptw, doparw, move, Fops) edi, rywr rout Ooka-cig r3¢ nidivag auv aie 
—dévev, Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God, be honour and glory for ever and ever. Render these 
passages how you will, you cannot do them justice, unless you 
express the ideaof unlimited duration. And though the English 
terms may not admit of what is termed a plural form, yet they 
admit of what is equal to it; for though we do not say everlastings, 


nor eternities, yet we say for ever and ever; and you might as well 


contend, that for ever cannot properly mean unlimited duration, 
seeing another ever may be added to it, as that aicv must needs mean 
a limited duration, on account of its admitting a plural form of ex- 
pression. You might also with equal propriety, plead for a plu- 
rality of evers in futurity, from the English phraseology, as for a 
plurality of ages from the Greek. 

With respect to the admission of the pronouns éhis and that, we 
use the expressions, this eternity of bliss, or that eternity of bliss ; 
nor does such language, being applied to a state of existence, 
express the idea of limitation. The very passage that you have 
quoted, (Luke xx. 35.) where aidv is rendered world, and admits 

__ of the pronoun that before it, refers to a state which sia yourself, 

1 should suppue would allow to be endless. 

For any thing you have hitherto alteged, the Greek words aidv 
COVKO: are no less expressive of endless duration, than the Eng- 


and ald 
ds everlasting and eternal : the latter, in applied. to tem- 


oncerns, are used in a figurative, roper, sense as, 
yas the former. And, if this be a truth, it must follow, 
ual recurrence tothem by your writers, is no better than: 
‘a mere affectation of Rene serving to misead the 
You thet much of your rule of interpretation, that. where “a 
word is used in relation to different things, the subject itself must 
determine the meaning of the word.”” (p. 333.) You are so con- 
fident that this rule is unobjectionable, as to intimate your belief, 
that I “shall not, asecond time, have the temerity to reprove you 
for the use of it.” If you examine, you will perceive, that I have 
not objected to it a first time yet, but rather to your manner of 
applying it. I shall take the liberty, however, to object to it now, 


? 
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whatever ‘temerity’ it may imply. I know not who those “ best 
critics” are, from whom you profess to have taken it, but, to me, 
it appears disrespectful to the scriptures, and inadmissible. It 
supposes, that all those words which are used in relation to differ- 
ent things, (which, by the way, almost all words are,) have no 
proper meaning of their own, and that they are to stand for noth- 
ing inthe decision of any question; but are to mean any thing 
that the subject to which they relate can be proved to mean with- 
outthem. Had you said, that the subject including the scope of 
the writer, must commonly determine whether a word should be 
taken in a literal, or in.a figurative sense, that had been allowing it 
to have a proper meaning of its own: and to this I should have no 
objection: but to allow no meaning to a term, except what shall 
be imparted to it by the subject, is to reduce it to acypher. 

But, exceptionable as your rule of interpretation is, in itself, it 
is rendered much more so by your manner of applying it. If, 
under the term ‘subject,”” you had included the scope and design 
of the writer, it bad been so far good; but, by this term, you ap- 
pear all along to mean, the doctrine of future punishment, abstract- 
edly considered from what the scriptures teach concerning it; at least, 
from what they teach by the terms which professedly denote its is 
duration. You require, that ‘* there be something in the: nature — 
of future punishment, which necessarily leads us to re ve the 


word ai&vog in an endless sense; in which case, (as you very prop- 
erly add,) it is not word, but the swbject which sind the ic 

of endless duration.”** | What is this but saying, We areso: m ar 
up our minds on the “duration of future punishment, from na- 
ture and fitness of things; and having done this, we a e to under- — 


stand the scripture terms which are designed to express that dura- 
tion, accordingly 2? But, if we can settle this business without the 
aid of those scripture terms, why do we trouble them; and what is 
the meaning of all your criticisms upon them? If they are so 
“‘ weak, from their vague and indeterminate application in scrip- 
ture,”’ that nothing certain can be gathered from them, — 
let us alone? It should seem, as though all your critical lak 
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upon these terms, was for the sake of imposing silence upon them. 

I do not know that endless punishment can be proved from the 
nature of things: but neither can it be disproved. Our ideas of 
moral government, and of the influence of sin upon it, are too con- 
tracted to form a judgment, a priori, upon the subject. It becomes 
us to listen, with humility and holy awe, to what is revealed in the 
oracles of truth, and to form our judgment by it. When I sug- 
gested that “the nature of the subject determined that the term 
everlasting, when applied to future punishment, was to be taken 
in the endless sense,” I intended no more, than that such is the 
sense in which it is used when applied to a future state. 

By your rule of interpretation, | have the ‘‘ temerity’’ to say 
again, you might disprove almost any thing you please. 1 observed 
before, that if one should attempt to prove the divinity of the Son 
of God, or even of the Father, from his being called Jehovah, your 
mode of reasoning would render all such evidence of no account ; 
because the same appellation is sometimes given to an altar, &c. 
You reply, by insisting, that you interpret this term by the sub- 
ject. But, if you interpret it as you do the term aidwog, it is not 
the name Jehovah that forms any part of the ground of your conclu- 
sion. You donot, on this principle, believe God to be sel f-exist- 
ent from his being called Jehovah; but, that the name Jehovah 
means self-existent, because it isapplied to God, whom, from other 
considerations, you know to bea self-existent being. If Christ 
were called Jehovah a thousand times, you could not, on this ac- 
count, believe him to be the trae God, according to your princi- 
ple; because the same word, being applied to other things, its 
meaning can only be determined by the subject; and, in this case, 
as you say, it 1s not the word, but the subject, that gives the idea. 

The rule adopted in my last Letter, allows a proper meaning to 
every scripture term, and does not attempt to set it aside in favour 
of one that is improper, or figurative, unless the scope of the passage, 
or the nature of the subject require it. This isa very different thing 
from not admitting it, unless the subject, from its own nature, render 
% absolutely necessary. The one is treating the proper meaning 
ofa scripture word with respect, not dispensing with it, but upon 
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urgent necessity: the other is treating it with indignity, refusing 
it admission, except where it cannot be denied. _ 

You refer me to Hab. iii. 6, as a parallel. passage with Matt. xxv. 
46, in which the same word is used, in the same text, in a differ- 
ent sense.* But these passages arenot parallel: for there is no 
such antithesis in the ene, asin the other. It has been thought, 
and, I apprehend, is capable of being proved, that the everlasting 
ways, or paths of God, denote those very goings forth by which he 
scattered the mountains, and caused the hills to bow; and; that the 
term everlasting, in both instances, is expressive of merely limited 
duration. But, admitting that the everlasting hills are opposed to 
the everlasting ways of God, or, that the one were only lasting, 
and the other properly everlasting; still, the antithesis, in this case, 
naturally directs us so to expound them; whereas in Matt. xxv. 


46, it directs us to the contrary. If there be an opposition of 


meaning in the one case, it hes in the very term everlasting; or 
between the duration of the hills, and that of the divine ways: but 
the opposition in the other is between life and punishment, and the 
adjective everlasting, is applied in common to both; which, instead 
of requiring a different sense to be given to it, requires the con- 
trary. The words recorded by Matthew, are parallel to those in 
John v. 29. «Some shall come forth to the resurrection of life, and 
some to the resurrection of damnation ; and we might as rationally 
contend for a different meaning to the term ‘‘ resurrection” in the 
one case, as to the term ‘ everlasting’’ in the other. 

But, besides all this, by your manner of quoting the passage, 
you would induce one to suppose that you had taken it merely 
from the English translation, which, in a man-of your pretensions, 
would be hardly excusable; for though the same word be twice 
used in the passage, yet it is notin those places which you have mar- 
ked as being so: the instances which you have pointed out, as being 
the same word, are not the same, except in the English translation. 

It was asked, Whether stronger terms could have been used con- 


cerning the duration of future punishment than those that are used? 


You answer, ‘The question ought not to be, what language God 
could have used; but, what is the meaning of that which he has 


a * Universalist’s Miscellany, No, XXXYV. p. 331. 
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used 2* J should have thought, it had been one of ascertain- 
ing the strength of the terms that are used, | aire: whether 
they be equally strong with any which the — age affords ? 
Should this be the case, it must follow that, ihey do not convey 
the idea of endless duration, it is not in the pom of language, or, 
at least, of that language, to convey it. 

You suggest a few examples, however, which, in your appre- 
hension, would have been stronger, and which, if it had been the 
design of the Holy Spirit to teach the doctrine of endless near 
ment, might have ‘beenggeed for the purpose. ‘‘I refer you,”’ 
say you, “to Heb. vii. 16, dxaréAuros, endless, say our translators.” 


“The word,” you add, “is never connected in scripture with 
punishment, and but this once only with life; which, however, 
shows, that the sacred writers speak of future life ina different 
way than they do of punishment.” (p. 534.) It is true, the term 
dxardduros, is here applied to life; but not, as you insinuate, to 
that life of future happiness which is opposed to punishment. 
The life here spoken of, is that which pertains to our Lord’s 
priesthood, which is opposed to that of Aaron, wherein men were 
not suffered to continue, by reason of death. The word signifies 
indissoluble ; and, being applied to the nature of a priesthood 
which death could not dissolve, is very properly rendered endless. 
It possibly mzght.be applied to the endless happiness-of good men, 
as opposed to the dissoluble, or transitory enjoyments of the pres- 
ent state; but as to the punishment of the wicked, supposing it to 
be endless, I question whether it be at all applicable to it. Ican 
form no idea how the term indissoluble, any more than ‘incorrupti- 
ble, can apply to punishment. The word xaraddw, to unloose, or 
dissolve, is true, is said. to refer to travellers doosing their: own 
burdens, or those of their beasts, when ‘they are resting by the 
way; but there are no examples of.its having been used with ref- 
erence to the termination of punishment; nor does it appear to be 
applicable to it. In its most common acceptation in the New 
Testament, it signifies to destroy, or demolish; and you will scarce~ 
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ly suppose aes writers to ie the idea of a destruction 


which eann stroyed, 

You offer a second example; referring me to Isa. xly. 17. Israel 
shall not be confounded, world without end:* but this is farther off 
still. Inthe first place, the phrase is merely English; and there- 
fore affords no example of “ Greek,’ for which it is professedly 
introduced. Secondly, It is nota translation from the Greek, but 
from the Hebrew. To have done any thing to purpose, you 
should have found a Greek word which might have been applied 
to punishment, stronger than aidviog: or, if you must needs go to 
another language, you: should have proved, that the Hebrew words 
in Isa. xiv. 17. which are applied to future happiness, are stronger 
than the Greek word aidvos, which is applied to future punich- 
ment: but, if you had attempted this; your criticisms might not 
have perfectly accorded; as they are the same words which, you 
elsewhere tell us, would, if “literally rendered, be age and 
ages;”{ and, therefore, are properly expressive of only a limited 
duration. And why did you refer us tothe Old Testament? It 
eould not be for the want of an example to be found in the New, 
You know, I dare say, that the English phrase, world without end, 
occurs in Ephes. iii. 21. And are the Greek words there used, 
stronger than aicv, and its derivatives? On the contrary, they are 
the very words made use of; and in a plural form, too: sis recas 
ros yeveds Tou aidivos Tov aidvuv, throughout all ages, world without 
end. Had these very terms been applied to future punishment, 
you would have pleaded for a different translation, and denied that 
they were expressive of endless duration. 

Without pretending to any thing like a critical knowledge of 
either the Greek-or Hebrew language, I can perceive, Sir, that all 
your arguments have, hitherto, been merely founded upon English 
phraseology; and, from your translating 1p and DY, age and ages,} 
as though one were the singular, and the other the plural ; and sig 


* Universalist’s Miscellany, No. XXXV. p. 364. 
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aidivas aiwvav * to the age of ages,” as though one, here also, were 
the singular, and the other the plural; as well as from your refer- 
ence to dxard&durog, as a proper term to be applied to endless pun- 
ishment; I am furnished with but little inducement to retract my 
opinion, that you had better not have meddled with these subjects. 


Yours, &c. 
A. F, 
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| diet fou pardon for having misunderstood 

to o the doctrine of annihilation. ‘I did not observe 
D) osed the idea of end less punishment on the one hand, 

2 annihilation on the other. this matter, I submit to your 

-corecto ne ad cecal acquit y you of all those absurdities which 

| ms iid have followed the admission. of that principle. Other parts 

is at Letter, however, you have but but lightly touched ; ; and 
“some of them are entirely p sed over. 

od a As to your conjectures about my motives, both you and your 

- - friends might have been as well employed in something else. I 

’ can traly say, that I never Fascie a line in my life with a view to 

“raise a dst »” that might obscure the truth; and it is difficult to 

¢ pos a », that any person, unless he himeelf had been in the habit 


pleas estes to understand-you, i not to wrest any aay gat 
toa meaning which they do not fairly include. I have 


yvoured to collect your sentiments, as. well as I am able. 

5 Ne amount of your first maxim, in p. 330, appears, to me, to be 
an s tens « That if God created men, and placed them in circumstances 
which he egrisinly foreknew would issue in their fall and ruin 

4 c- led th ‘is their fall and ruin; and this is of no importance gh 
he ae d them to avoid the evil: whatever be the event 

harge ible with it.’ ‘ But God,’ you say, ‘ hath sworn by him- 
ha he willeth not the death of him who dieth; that is, he 
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wae -willeth it not as death finally or simply, or destruction irrecovera- 
$25 ble, i erefore, it. occur, it is a part of his economy of grace, 
oe ands finaly, ra magneton: unto life; for he hath declared, it is hie 
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will that all should be saved: therefore, the doctrine which for- — 
ges any contrary will, falsifies supreme, unchangeable truth.’ 

Thus, itseems, you reckon, that you acquit your Creator of injus-— 
tice, which must, otherwise, attach to his character and conduct. 
Let us examine this matter. It is true, that whatever exists must, 
in some sense, accord with the will of God. Let the blasphemer 
make what use he may of it, it may be asked, Who hath resisted 
his will ? God willeth not evil, however, as evil; but permits its exis- 
tence, for wise ends. The good that shall arise from it, and not the 
evil, is the proper object of divine volition. But itis not true, that God. 
is on this account chargeable with man’s sin; that all his cautions 
and warnings are of no account ; and that he is to be “accused’’ 
of the death of the sinner, if he die eternally. If it be, however, 
it is not the doctrine of Universal Salvation that will free him from 
the charge. 

Iam surprised, Sir, that you could allow yourself in this manner 
to reproach your Maker. You cannot allege all these things as 
merely attaching to my system. It is a fact, (is it not?) that God 
did place man in circumstances which he certainly foreknew would 
issue in his fall; and that he did, notwithstanding, caution and 
warra him against apostasy, and still continues to caution and warn 
sinners against those very sins which he certainly foreknowss they 
will commit: Who, then, is this that dares to arraign his conduct, 
and to accuse him of insincerity 7—Who, that, at one stroke, aims 
to sweep away the accoutableness of his creatures 5 and to charge 
him with the evil of their sin, on account of his having placed 
them in such circumstances ? 

If it be as you insinuate, it must follow, that man is not. blame- 
worthy in all his rebellion against his Maker, nor justly accounta- 
ble for any of its consequences. Whether those consequences be 
eternal, makés nothing to the argument. Sin, and all the evils 
which follow upon it, are, ‘by you, transferred from the sinner to 
the account of his Creator! State your supposition with refer- 
ence to your principles: ‘Suppose him about to create twenty 
men: he knows ten of them will become vicious, and, conse- 
quently, exposed’ to the tremendous penalty of damnation for ages 
of ages. Who doubts, in such a case, that he wills that penalty, 
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ekaichty and all-knowing, does that without which it 

Pe sce come to pass; and who will not accuse him of their dam- 
“nation—having sent them into: such circumstances ? Thus Sir, 
you undermine the justice of all punishment, present and future, 
and every principle of moral government. , 

Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God. ied, 
says Mr. Vidler, it is he, who, knowing all events, and placing us 
in such circumstances as he does, that is accountable! And it is 
of no importance, in the consideration of common sense, that he 

- cautions, or forewarns, us against the evil. 

If what you have suggested be true, it must also follow, that 
there is no need of a mediator, or of forgiving mercy. Where 
there is no blame, it is an insult: to talk of forgiveness, or of the 
need of a mediator to effect a reconciliation. — All that is necessary 
to recover man, is justice. If the Creator only to be accountable 
for the evil, it belongs to him to remedy it. Thus, instead of sup- 
porting the doctrine of Universal Salvation, you undermine all sal- 
‘vation at the very foundation. 

Think not that you shall be able to roll away this reproach, 
which you have had the temerity to charge on your Creator, by 
suggesting, that all the evil: which follows will be ultimately a ben- 
efit ; for still it follows, that man has not been blameworthy in sin- 
ning against God ; that God has never been sincere in his cautions 
and warnings ; and that, being accountable for the whole, it is but 
justice to man, that he turn ‘all to his ultimate advantage, as a re- 
compense for present injury. ‘‘He sent his children into the 
wood, it seems, where he knew the poisonous fruit abounded ; 
and though he warned them against it, yet he was not in earnest ; 
and when they had eaten, to the endangering of their lives, he 
counteracted the poison ; but was conscious, at the same time, 
that, if there were any fault in the affair, it was his own ; and if 
the children were to perish, he would be justly accused of their 
death.’? And can you, Sir, with these sentiments, continue to dis- 
avow your invalidating the divine threatenings towards sinners ; 
and concurfing with him who taught our first parents, ‘ Ye shall 
not surely die ?”? What better exposition could the deceiver of 
mankind have wished for, than what your words afford Ye shall 
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not surely die ; “‘ namely, finally, or simply, or with destruction 
irrecoverable.” For God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, 
then shall your eyes be opened. “‘‘ If death occur, it is a part 
of his economy of grace, and finally a ministration unto life.”’ That 
is, it Shall prove a benefit. 

‘¢ God hath sworn, that he willeth not the death of. hi that 
dieth. Thatis, he willeth it not as death finally, or simply, or de- 
struction irrecoverable.” Death simply and finally, then, means 
irrecoverable destruction, does it? But, if it does so in this pas- 
gage, it may in others; and then the threatenings of death, 
provided they were put in execution, may mean-eternal damnation. 
Yea, if death, in this passage, mean irrecoverable destruction, it 
will follow, that some are irrecoverably destroyed: for the death 
in which God taketh no pleasure, whatever it be, the sinner is 
supposed to suffer—He hath no pleasure in the death of him thai 
dieth. God taketh no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, in 
the same sense as he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the chil- 
dren of men. It does not mean, that he doth not afflict them ; for 
this is contrary to fact: but he doth not afflict for affliction’s sake. 
or for any pleasure that he takes in putting his creatures to pain. 
In all his dealings with sinners, he acts like a good magistrate, who 
never punishes from caprice, but fora good end ; in many cases 
for the correction of the party; and in all for the good of the com- 
munity. ; 

‘To your second maxim I have no objection—‘* That, whatever 
God does, is intended by his goodness, conducted by his wisdom, 
and accomplished by his power.” But your application of it is 
inadmissible. Some parts of it are trifling; others rest on un- 
founded assumptions ; and others are adapted to overthrow all fu- 
ture punishment. . 

First: The greater part of it is mere trifling.—W hoever sup- 
posed, that eternal punishment, or any punishment, was a benefit 


to God ; or even a pleasure to him, or any holy beings, for its own 


sake ? Or, who pretends, that it is inflicted for the honour, pleas- 
ure, or benefit of the sinner. 

Secondly : Some parts of it which nbjeen to endless jooabeeacias 
because it cannot be for the honour of God, or the beneat of crea- 
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tures, proceeds altogether upon unfounded assumptions.—The 
only proof you have offered for the first branch of this. position is 
naked assertion, “‘ that every unsophisticated heart would so de- 
termine.” Suppose, [ say, every unsophisticated heart would de- 
termine the contrary, my assertion would prove as much as yours: 
and, I may add, if our hearts be sophisticated, it must be by malig- 
nity, or the wish of having our fellow-creatures miserable ; which 
L imagine; you will not generally impute to us. But, if your 
hearts be sophisticated, it is much more easily accounted for. 
The decision of sinful creatures, in such a case as this, is like that 
of acompany of criminals, who should sit in judgment on the na- 
ture of the penalties to which they are exposed ; whose prejudi- 
ces are much more likely to cause them to err on the favourable, 
than on the unfavourable side.—T he second branch of this position, 
is as unsupported as the first. Only one reason is alleged, and 
that is far from being an acknowledged truth ;.viz. That no possi- 
ble good can arise to society from the punishment of sinners, but 
that of safety. Common sense and universal experience teach us, 
that this is not the only end of punishment. Israel might have been 
safe, if Pharaoh and his host had not been drowned; yet they were 
drowned. Was safety the only end answered to the world by the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha ; or were they not rather set 
forth for an example? 1s it only for the safety of society, that a mur- 
derer is publicly executed ? That end would be equally answer- 
ed by perpetual imprisonment, or banishment, or a private execu- 
tion: but there would be wanting an example, to express the dis- 
pleasure of a good government against crimes, and to impress the 
public mind with it. 

Thirdly : Most of what you say on this subject, if admitted, 
would overturn all future punishment. You might ask, Would it be 
honourable to God, to have any of his creatures miserable for ages 
of ages, rather than happy ? Would it be a greater pleasure 7 
Benefit he can have none ; for there is no profit in their blood. 
As to the punished, future punishment can be neither honour nor 
pleasure to them : and, if their salvation could be accomplished. 
without it, it cannot be any benefit to them. If they may not be 
saved without it, it must be either because there was not efficacy 
Vor. I. 50 
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enough in the blood of Christ for the purpose; or else, that “the 

full efficacy of the atonement was withheld by the divine determi-_ 
nation.” As to fellow-creatures, can the future punishment of any 

of the human race be any honour to them 2 Who ever thought it 

an honour to him, that any of his family were punished in any way ? 

Is it not a dishonour to human nature at large to be sent to hell ? 

Can any creature have pleasure in the punishment of another ? 

Would not every benevolent mind possess a greater pleasure in 

seeing sinners converted and saved, without going to hell ; than 

to see them condemned to weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, for ages of ages? Benefit they can have none, -except 
safety; and that is better answered by their enmity being conquer- 

ed in the present life. As, then, future torments can answer no 

possible good end to any one in the universe, I conclude them to 

be neither the work nor will of God ; and, consequently, not the 

doctrine of scripture ! 

You “think there is a vast difference indeed, in the nature of 
future blessedness, and future punishment; such as fully to justify 
us in giving a very different sense to the word eternal, when ap- 
plied to these subjects.” (p. 331.) It may be so; but your 
thoughts prove nothing. ‘Sin and misery,” you say, ‘‘ havé no 
' root or foundation in God;”’ and, therefore, must come to an end. 
Awhile ago, they seemed to have their sole root in him, so much 
go as to exclude. the accountableness of creatures ; but, allowing 
they have not, this inference is a.mere creature of the imagination. 
Reduce your argument to form, and see what it will amount to :— 

Whatever has its root in the creature must come to an end: 

But sin and misery have their root in the creature : 

Therefore sin and misery must come to an end: 

Now what proof, 1 ask, have you for your major proposition ? 
None at all. It is an argument, therefore, without any medium of 
proof, founded upon mere imagination: Another, with equal plau- 
sibility, might imagine, that, as sin and misery had their origin in 
the present state, they will also terminate in the present state ; 
and, consequently, that there will be no future punishment. And 
another might imagine, that, as the acts of human beings are per- 
formed within a few years, the effects of them upon society can- 
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not extend much farther ; and, consequently, it is absurd to sup- 
pose, that'a whole nation still feels the consequence of what was 
transacted in a few hours at Jerusalem, nearly 1800 years ago ; 
and a whole world, of what.was wrought, perhaps, in less time in 
the garden of Eden. In short, there are no bounds to the imagin- 
ation, and will be no end to its absurdities, if it go on in this direc- 
tion. If, instead of taking our religion from the Bible, we labour 
to form a system from our own ideas of fitness and unfitness, and 
interpret the Bible accordingly, there will be no end of our wan- 
derings. 

Because all judgment is committed to the Son, you conclude, 
that future punishment has its origin in mercy, and will end in 
eternal salvation. ‘To this I answer, First: If it be owing to the 
mediation of Christ, that punishment should be a work of mercy, 
this is allowing, that if no mediator had been provided, it must 
have been the reverse. But, if so, all your arguments against 
eternal punishment front the divine perfections, and all your at- 
tempts to maintain that the original meaning of the divine threat- 
enings never included this idea, are given up. Secondly: If 
whatsoever is done by Christ in his mediatorial capacity shall ter- 
minate, on his delivering up the kingdom to the Father ; ‘the re- 
wards of the righteous, as well as the punishments of the wicked, 
must, at that period, come to an end: for he will equally confer 
the one, as inflict-the other. "The “execution of judgment” 
committed to the Son, denotes, not merely the carrying into exe- 
cution the sentence at the last day, but the general administration 
of God’s moral government, both in this world and that which is to 
come. See Jer. xxiii. 5. xxxiil. 15. Matt. xii. 18—20. 

You talk of-our “ ascribing a proper eternity to.sin and misery,” 
as if we considered sin and misery to be necessarily eternal. The 
existence of intelligent creatures is no more eternal, than their 
moral qualities or sensations ; and, therefore, it would be im- 
proper to ascribe eternity either tothe one or the other: but, if 
God perpetuates the existence of intelligent beings to an endless 
duration, he may also perpetuate their moral qualities to the same 
extent ; whether they originated with their existence, or were 
acquired at any subsequent period. Holiness and happiness, in 
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respect to creatures, are not necessarily eternal, any more than sin 
and misery ; and, in this view, it would be as improper to ascribe 
eternity to the purity and blessedness of the saved, as to the sin 
and misery of the lost, seeing, that the endless duration of both 
depends upon the will of God. You speak of the ‘life and bles- 
sedness of holy beings, as having their root and foundation in 
God; and that, being thus grounded in him, they will be, like him, 
eternal in duration.” But this position is contrary to fact ; for 
was not ‘‘ God the source and proper spring, both of the life and 
blessedness”’ of the unsinning angels? Yet they kept not their first 
estate, but lost their blessedness, and are reserved in chains of 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day. The life. and bles- 
sedness of man in a state of innocence, had their origin in God, as 
well as those of saints and angels ; yet they were not, on this ac- 
count, like their Author, ‘‘ eternal in duration.”” To make such 
an assertion is, ‘to say the least of it, an unguarded mode of ex- 
pression:”” but, more than this, it is contrary to fact, and tends to 
lessen the dependence of creatures upon God as the constant au- 
thor of all their happiness. The argument to prove that sin and 
misery cannot be eternal, is the counterpart of the above position ; 
and, of course, it is equally fallacious. 

“ Sin and misery-being contrary to the holiness and benevolence 
of God, they must (it seems) come to an end.”’ Such an assertion 
is soon made: but where is the proof? A little more assurance 
might lead another to say, that sin and misery, being contrary to 
the holiness and benevolence of God, cannot exist in a future state : 
and, were it not for the awful evidence of facts, another might 
assert, that sin abd misery do not mow exist; for, in theory, if 
would be as easy to prove, that. the present existence of sin and 

misery is as contrary to the holiness and benevolence of God, as 
their existence in future ; and that their existence, in fature, for 


ages of ages, is as contrary to the holiness and benevolence ef 


God, as their existence to an endless duration. By such kind of 
reasoning, some men have become Atheists, because they cannot 
reconcile the present state of things with their ideas of a superin- 
tending power, possessed of intinite holiness and benevolence ; 
and I cannot but tremble for the man who. begins to travel in this 
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unwary path, by measuring the divine administration by his own 


unhallowed notions of moral fitness. : ? 

If your attempts to prove that all judgment is.a work of mercy, 
and yet that there may be judgment without mercy, should prove 
fruitless, it is no.more than may be expected ; for the thing itself 
is a contradiction. ‘* The scriptures afford instances of punishment 
and pardon to the same persons, and for the same sins :”* but was 
this punishment without mercy? ‘Judgment and mercy were 
united in God’s dealings with Jerusalem.”} Granted: but, for 
this very reason, it could not be judgment without mercy. You 
might as well allege the union of wisdom and righteousness in all 
the works of God as a proof that there are some works in which 
wisdom will be exercised without righteousness ! 

In another Letter, Sir, { hope to conclude these remarks. 


Meanwhile lam 
Yours, &c. 
A. EF. 


* Universalist’s Miscellany, p. 337. + Ibid. p. 338 
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_ LETTER VIII. 
A FARTHER EXAMINATION OF MR. VIDLER’S SCHEME, WITH REPLIES 
; TO HIS ANIMADVERSIONS. , 
oe: 
Sir, : 

Ido not. know whether I fully understand your remarks on 
proper eternity. (p. 364.) It is, certainly, one of those ideas in 
which the human mind is easily lost ; as it infinitely surpasses our 
comprehension: but, whether “ the scriptures have revealed any 
thing past or to. come, besides what is. connected with successive 


2 


and, whether we be ‘‘left to infer a proper eternity 


> 


only from the nature of Deity ;” are other questions. You will 
allow that the scriptures attribute a proper eternity to the Divine 
Being, and to his all-comprehending purposes ; which, I should 
think, is not leaving us to infer it from his nature. They speak 
also of a period when God shall be all in all; when the end com- 
eth ; and of the end of all things being at hand. They Likewise 
promise an inheritance that shail be without end. 1 should think, 
therefore, that this inheritance, of which the New Testament 
speaks very fully, cannot be said to be connected with successive 
duration ; not so connected, however, as to be commensurate with it. 

By successive duration being ended, I meant no more than what 
I apprehended you must mean by the cessation of day and night, 
(No. I. p. 8.) and the state of things when Christ shall have deliv- 
ered up the kingdom to the Father. Strictly speaking, it may be 
true, that the idea of successive duration necessarily attaches, and 
ever will attach, to the existence of creatures ; and that none but 
God can be said to exist without it: but there is a period, by your 
own acknowledgment, when the states of creatures will be for ever 
fixed; and if, at this period, sinners be doomed to everlasting pun- 
ishment, the term ‘‘ everlasting’? must be understood to mean end- 


~ Jess duration. This period I conceive to be at the last judgment : 


you extend it to ages beyond it. Here, therefore is our differ- 
ence. Idid not allege Rev. x. 6. in favour of there being an end 
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of time. I did not. apprehend it needed, sx Your: formal 
answer to it, therefore, is only removing an objection of your own 
‘creating ; ; and, if designate prove that time will have no end, it 
is as contrary to your own avowed principles, as to mine. 

You contend, that ‘the day of judgment is not the finishing 
period of Christ’s kingdom ;” for which you offer a number of 
reasons. To the greater part of them I have already replied. 
The rest I shall briefly consider :-— 

‘This earth (which is to be the hell of wicked men, 2 Pet. iii. E 

—13.) isto be renewed, whereby hell itself-will be no more.” 
If the gloss will bear the test, you have certainly, for once, hit 
upon a clear proof of y our point ; for none « can imagine the con- 
flagration to be eternal. But, First: the scriptures speak of a 
hell already existing, wherein the angels who kept not their first 
estate are reserved in everlasting chains, unto darkness, unto the 
judgment of the great day ; and in which the departed spirits of 
wicked men lift up their eyes, being in torment; and intimate, that 
this, whatsoever and wherever it be, will be the hell of ungodly 
men : for they are doomed to depart into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels. But this cannot be upon earth ; as its 
present condition does not admit of it. 

Secondly : If the earth, as being dissolved by fire, is to be the 
hell of ungodly men, their punishment must -precede the day of 

" judgment, instead of following it : for the conflagration is uniformly 
represented as prior to that event. It is described, not as your 
scheme supposes, as taking place a thousand years after Christ’s 
second coming ; but as attending it. The day of the Lord’s com- 
ing is the same as the day of God, which Christians look for, and 
hasten to ; WHEREIN the heavens, being on fire, shall be dissolved. 
—Our God shall come, and gen not keep silence: a fire shall de- 
vour before him, and it shail be very ry tempestuous round about him ; 
and all this, previous to his giving orders for his saints to be gath- 
ered unto him. And thus we are taught, by the apostle Paul, that 
the Lord Jesus shall be reveale rom heaven iN FLAMING FiRE.t 

Thirdly : | appeal to. the judgment of the impartial reader, 
whether, by the perdition of ungodly men, be not meant the des- 


* Universalist’s Miscellany, No. XXXVI. p. 365. 
} 2 Pet, ii. 7,12, 13, Psa. l, 2 Thes. i. 7, 8. 
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connexion with the deluge, and intimated, that, as the ungodly 
were then destroyed from the face of the earth by water, in like 
tanner they should now be destroyed by fire. 

You plead the promise, that ‘* every knee shall bow to Christ,” 
and consider this as inconsistent with ‘a stubborn knee, even in 
hell.’ But the question is, Whether the bowing of the knee to 
Christ be necessarily expressive of a voluntary and holy submission 
tohim? The same inspired writer applies the language to that 
universal vonviction which shall be produced at the last judgment, 
when every mouth will be stopped, and all the world become 
guilty before God. We shall all stand (saith he) before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ : for it is written as I live saith the Lord, every 
knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God.} But 
you will not pretend, that every knee will, ix that day, bow to 
Christ in a way of voluntary submission. 

“ All things,” you allege, ‘‘ are to be reconciled to the Father 
by the blood of the cross: but, while any continue in enmity 
against God, this can never be performed.” (p. 364.) You 
refer, I suppose, to Col. i. 19, 20. But, if the reconciliation of 
things in earth, and things in heaven, denote the salvation of all 
the inhabitants of heaven and earth, it would follow: (1.) That the 
holy angels are saved, as well as the unholy ; though, in fact, they 
never sinned. (2.) That when the Apostle adds, And you that 
were sometime alienated, and enemies in yonr minds by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled, he deals in unmeaning tautolo- 
gy. Things in heaven, and things in earth, were at variance 
through sin. Men becoming'the enemies of God, all his faithful 
subjects, and all the works of his hands; were at war with them ; 
yea, they were at variance with each other. But, through the 
blood of Christ, all things are reconciled ; and, under his head- 
ship, all made to subserve the present and everlasting good of 
them who believe in him. Such appears, to me, to be the mean- 
ing of the passage, and which involves neither of the foregoing 
absurdities. 


+ Rom, xiv. 10—12, 
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“¢ Christ,’ you add, “ is to rule till his enemies are subdued ; till 
there be no authority, power, or dominion, but what shall be sub- 
gervient to him ; and, as the wages of sin is death, the second 
death must be here included.’ (p. 365.) This language, which 
is taken from 1 Cor. xv. is manifestly used in reference to the res- 
urrectionof the bodies of those that sleep in Jesus, which is an 
event that precedes the last judgment ; for wHEn this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption—THEN shall be brought to pass the 

; saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory; which is 
the same thing as the last enemy being destroyed. And THEN cometh the 
end, the last judgment, and the winding up of all things, wHen he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God even the Father ; when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority, and power. (ver. 
24,25.) For you to interpret this language, of things that are to 
follow the last judgment, and to say that it must include the second 
death, proves nothing, but the dire necessity to which your system 
reduces you. 

‘‘ Finally : the character of God is Love; which is expressly 
against the horrible idea of the endless misery of any of his rational 
“creatures.” (p. 395.) So,Sir, you are pleased to assert. Anoth- 
er might, from the same premises, infer, that the punishment of 
any of his rational creatures in hell, for ages of ages, where there 
shall be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth (and this, not- 
withstanding the death of his Son, and the omnipotence of his 

. grace, which surely was able to have saved them from it,) is horri_ 
ble and incredible! Is it inconsistent with the benevolence ofa su- 
preme magistrate, that he dooms certain characters to death ? 
Rather, is it not an exercise of his benevolence ? Shoulda male- 
factor persuade himself and his companions in guilt, that his ma- 
jesty cannot possibly consent to their execution, without ceasing 
to be that lovely and good character for which he has been famed, 
would not his reasoning be as false in itself as it was injurious to 
the king? Nay ; would it not be inimical to his own interest, and 
that of his fellow criminals; as by raising a delusive hope, they 


are prevented from making a proper and timely application to the 
throne for mercy ? 
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Such are your reasons for successive duration, and final salva- 
tion after the last judgment ; which, whether they ought to sat- 
isfy any other person, let the reader judge. I shall close with re- 
plies to a few of your animadversions. 

Your misrepresentation of what I had advanced concerning the 
Jews as a distinct nation, 1 should hope needs no correction. If 
any of your readers can mistake what you have said, for a just 
statement of the views, or an answer to the argument of your op- 
ponent, they are beyond the reach of reasoning. 

You inferred, from what was God’s end in punishing Israel in 
the present life, that, (seeing he was an immutable being,) it must 
be the same in his punishing others in the life to come.* I an- 
swered, that I might as well infer, from what appears to be his end 
in punishing Pharaoh and Sodom in the present life, which was not 
their good, but the good of others, that such will be the end of fu- 
ture punishment.t You reply by supposing that these characters 
were destroyed for their good. (p. 367. What, in the present life ? 
No; but in the life to come! and do you call this reasoning ? 

You say, “If any be finally incorrigible, it must be in conse- 
quence of the divine purpose ; or else the purpose of God _ has 
been fustrated.”” [have in my last letter, replied to the substance 
of this dilemma. I may add, you need be under no apprehen- 
sion, that I shall be tempted to give up the infrustableness of the 
divine purpose ; and if I admit, that God, in just judgment, has 
purposed to give some men up to stumble, and fall, and perish, it 
isno more than the scriptures abundantly teach. You talk of 
“¢ the bast state of a creature according with the divine purpose :” 
but I know of no evidence for this, which does not equally apply 
to every state. If you be tempted to ask, Why does he yet find 

Sault ; for who hath resisted his will? you may possibly recollect, 
that these questions have been asked before and answered too ; 
and it may be of use to you to study the answer. 

Akin to this is your dilemma, ‘“ That God cannot, or will not, 
make an end of sin; that there is not efficacy enough in the blood 
of Christ, to destroy the works of the devil ; or else, that the full 
efficacy of the atonement is withheld by the divine determination.” 


* Universalist’s Miscellany, No, Il. pp. 43,44. tYbid No, XXXIN. p, 262. 
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it has been already observed, and I hope proved, that the scrip- 
ture phrases, making an end of sin, &c. convey no such idea as 
you attach to them. (p. 264.) And as to your dilemma, to which 
you ascribe great. “‘ weight,”’ I answer again, you need. be under 
no apprehensions of my limiting the power of God, or the effica- 
cy of the Saviour’s blood ; and, if I say, that both the one and the 
other are applied under the limitation of his own infinite wisdom, 
I say, not only what the scriptures abundantly teach, but what you 
yourself must admit. Can you pretend, that your scheme rep- 
resents God as doing all he can do, and as bestowing all the mercy 
which the efficacy of the Saviour’s blood has rendered consistent ? 
If so you must believe that God cannot convert more than he ac- 
tually does in the present life, and that the efficacy of the blood 
of Christ is not equal to the saving of more than a part. of man- 
kind from the second death. ; 

You think, that ‘the scripture is uot silent concerning the fu- 
ture emendation of the ancient Sodomites ;? and refer me to 
Ezek. xvi. 44—63; arguing, that “Sodom and her daughters 
must be taken literally for the city of Sodom, and the neighboring 
cities of the plain ; that the prophecy must refer to the very per- 
sons who were destroyed, seeing they left no descendants ; and 
that there is the same reason to expect the restoration of Sodom, 
as the fulfilment of God’s gracious promises towards Jerusalem.”’ 
(p. 368.) But, if your interpretation prove any thing, it will 
prove—I will not say, too much, but too little. It will prove, not 
that the ancient Sodomites will be saved from “ the vengeance of 
eternal fire,”’ and introduced into the heavenly world; but, bare- 
ly, that they are to return to their former estate. (ver. 55.) And 
do you seriously think, that, after the last judgment, the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, of Samaria and Jerusalem, will be rebuilt, 
and repossessed by their ancient inhabitants ? If so, it is time for 
me to lay down my pen. — 

The former part of the above passage, (ver. 46—59.) I appre- 
hended to be no promise ; but the language ofkeen reproof : and, 

“instead of intimating a return to either Sodom or Jerusalem, the 
latter is reckoned with on the footing of her own deserts, and told, 
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in effect, not to expect it, any more than the former.* The lat- 
er part (ver. 60—63.) contains the language of free mercy ;_ not 
however, towards the same individuals against whom the threat- 
nings are directed, but to their distant posterity, who, under the 
gospel dispensation, should be brought home to God; and by a 
new and better covenant, have the Gentiles given to them. The 
conversion of the heathen is expressed by this kind of language 
more than once; as by bringing again the captivity of Moab. of 
Elam, and of the children of Ammon in the ger ngaye Jer. 
xlviil. 47. xlix. 6. 39. 

You “have not discernment enough, it seems, to perceive the 
gross absurdity’? of maintaining that there can be no diversity in ~ 
future punisiment, unless it be in duration ; that is, that the reflec- 
tions of sinners on their past life must all be exactly the same. It 
may be so; but I cannot help it. Your answer amounts to this : 
Diversity of degrees in future punishment may be accounted for, 
by varying the duration of it; “for every one knows there needs 
not so much time to inflict a hundred stripes, as to inflict ten times 
that number.” Therefore, that must be the way, and the only 
way; andif you do not admit it, you “confound all degrees of 
punishment, in giving infinite punishment to all.” (pp. 42. 264. 
369.) 

You believe, you say, ‘those who die in their sins cannot go 
where Christ is.”’ You must mean to say merely, that they cannot 
follow him now, but shall follow him arregwarps. Such things, 
indeed, are said of Christ’s friends, but not of his enemies. 

You have represented me as maintaining, that all punishment 
clashes with the benevolence “both of God and his people.” J 
have said no such thing concerning God: and if we were equally 
wise and righteous, and equally concerned to guard the interests 
of the universe, as he is, we should be, in all respects, of the same 
mind with him. The misery which I suppose true benevolence 
to clash with, is misery inflicted for its own sake: and to this, 
whether it be temporary or endless, it is alike abhorrent. God 
has also made it our duty, while sinners are not his confirmed 


* See a similar kind of phraseology in Jer. xxiii, 19—26. 
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enemies, to do all in our power to preserve their lives, and save 
their souls: but He is not obliged to do all that he can to these 
ends, nor does he. Temporary punishment, you contend, may 
consist with benevolence, “because it is directed to a good and 
glorious end :”’ and do I contend for endless punishment on any 
other principle? If you can form no idea of an end that is good 
and glorious, save that which respects ‘the amendment of the 
sufferer,’ it does not follow that no such end exists. A murderer, 
contemplating his approaching exit, might be so much absorbed in 
the love of himself, as to be of your opinion; but the community 
svould not. . 

Whether I have entered into “the merits of the cause,” or 
conducted the controversy in a becoming “ spirit,’’ I consider as 
no part of my province to determine. The impartial reader will 
judge, whether [ have dealt in “‘ soft words, or hard arguments ;”’ 
and if, in this particular, I have been so happy as to follow your 
counsel, whether I have not been obliged to deviate from your 
example. On this account, I shall be excused from taking any 
aotice of your animadversions on these subjects, together with 
those of your ally, the ‘‘ Hoxtot Student,’’ unless it be to thank 
you, for affording additional proof of the justness of my remark, 
That Socinians rejoice in the spread of Universalism. 

Whether the kingdom of heaven be prepared for all men, or 
not, that you andI may so agonize, in the present life, as at last to 
enter in, is the desire and prayer of your sincere well-wisher, 

A. F. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 


